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XPH A’EN XYMIMTOLIN KTAIKON TEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HALA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
z. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nort TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene L.—Green in front of Tispie’s—Head of St Mary’s Loch— Time, 
Four afternoon—SuerukrD standing alone, in a full suit of the Susalpine 
Tartan.—Arrive Nortu and Tick.er on their Norwegians. 


SHEPHERD. 

True to time as the cuckoo or the swallow. Hail, Christopher! Hail, 

Timothy! Lords o’ the ascendant, I bid ye hail! 
TICKLER, 

Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye, Jeems ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Brawlies—brawlies, sir; but tak ma advice, Mr Tickler, and never at- 
tempp what ma excellent freen, Downie o’ Appin, ca’s the Doric you Doug, 
ma! sic anither pronountiation was never heard on this side o° the North 

0 e. 

NORTH. 

My beloved Broonie ! lend a helping hand to your old accomplice while 
he endeavours to dismount. 

SHEPHERD. 

My heart hotches, like a bird’s nest wi’ young anes, at the sound o’ 
your vice. Aye—aye—lI'll affectionately lend a helpin’ haun to my auld 
accomplice while he endeavours to dismunt—my auld accomplice in a’ 
kinds o’ innicent wicketness—and Clootie shinna tak the ane o’ us without 
the ither—I’m determined on that—yet Clootie’s a great coward, and wull 
never hae courage to face the Crutch! 
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TICKLER. 
And how am I to get off? 
SHEPHERD. 

Your feet’s within twa three inches o’ the grun already—straught your 
knees—plant your soles on the sward—let gae the grupp, and the beast.’)] 
walk oot frae aneath you, ds if he Was passing through a triumphal airch. 
Cream-coloured pownies! Are they a present frae the Royal Stud? 

NORTH. 

‘are Norwégians, Jémés, not Hanoverians. Lineblly descended 
fforh thé Only brace Of ‘cavalry King Haco had on board at the battle of 
Largs. 

SHEPHERD. 
His ain body-guard o’ horse marines. Does he bite ? 


- ; NORTH. 
Sometimes. But please to observe that he is muzzled. 
SHEPHERD. 


I thocht ’twas but a nettin’ over his nose. Does he kick ? 
NORTH. 
I have known him kick. 
SHEPHERD. 


I canna say I like that layin’ back o’ his lugs—nor yet that twust o’ his 

tail—and mercy on us, but he’s gotten the Eevil Ee! 
TICKLER. 

Tibbie! a stool. 

(Tisste places a cutty- stool below TicKLER’s left foot—and describing half 
a circle with his right, Timoruy treads the sod—then facing about, leans 
with his right elbow on Harold’s shoulder—while his left forms the apex 
of an isosceles triangle, as hand on hip he stands, like Hippolitus or 
Meleager. 

SHEPHERD (admiring T1CKLER). 

There’s an equestrian statue worth a thoosan’ o’ that o’ Lord Hopetoun 
and his horse in front o’ the Royal Bank—though judges tell me that Cam- 
mel the sculptor’s a modern Midas. Hoo granly the figures combine wi’ 
the back-grun’! See hoo that rock relieves Tickler’s head—and hoo that 
tree carries aff Hawco’s tail! The Director-general was wrang in swearin’ 
that sculptur’ needs nae scenery to set it aff—for will ony body tell me 
that that groopp would be as magnificent within the four bare wa’s o’ an 
exhibition-room, as where it noo stauns, in the heart o’ licht, encircled by 
hills, and overhung by heaven? Gin a magician cou’d, by a touch o’ his 
wand, convert it intil marble, it would be wortharansom. But, alas! ’tis 
but transitory flesh and bluid! 

TICKLER. 

Why don’t you speak, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Admiration has held me mute. I beseech ye, sir, dinna stir—for sic 
anither attitude for elegance, grace, and majesty ’s no within the possible 
combinations o’ the particles o’ maitter. Tibbie! tak aff your een—it’s no 
safe for a widow woman to glower lang on sic a spectacle! Then the 
lt what an advantage it has owre Lord Hopetoun’s! His lordship 

ooks ‘as if he had lowped oot o’ his bed on sae sudden an alarm, that he had 
time but to fling the blankets owre his shouthers, and the groom nae time 
to saddle the horse, which his master had to ride a’ nicht bare back’d—al- 
together beneath the dignity o’ a British general. But there the costume 
is a’ in perfek keepin’—purple plush jacket wi’ great big white horn but- 
tons—single breasted—cape hangin’ easily owre the back o’ the neck— 
hawncufis fliped to gie the wrists room to play—and the flaps o’ the mony- 
pouch’d reachin’ amaist doon to the knee, frae which again the ee tra- 
vels‘alang the tartan trews till it feenally rests on a braw brass buckle—or 
is it gowd ?—bright on his instep'as a cairngorum. But up wi’ a swurl again 
flees imagination, and settles amang the lichts and shadows o’ the pic- 
turesque scenery o’ that mony-shaped straw hat—the rim o’ its circum- 
ference a Sabbath-day’s journey .cound—umbrageous umbrella, aneath 
which he stauns safe frae sun and rain—and might entertain a select pairty 
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in “¥ cool o’ the air! which he cou’d keep in circulation by a shake o’ his 
hea 
TICKLER. 

Now that I have stood for my statue, James, pray give us a pen and ink 
sketch of Christopher. 

SHEPHERD. 

There he sits, turned half roon’ on the saddle, wi’ ae haun’ restin’ on the 
mane, and the ither haudin’ by the crupper—no that he’s feared to fa’ aff— 
for ’ve seldom seen him tummle at a staun-still—but that I may hae a 
front, a back, and a side view o’ him a’ at ance—for his finest pint ‘is 
what I wou’d venture, wi’ a happy audacity, to ca’ the circular contour 0’ 
his full face and figure in profile—sae that the spectawtor has a compre- 
hensive visey o’ a’ the characteristic attributes o’ his outward man. 

NORTH. 

The circular contour of my full face and figure in profile ? I should like 
to see it. 

SHEPHERD. 

I fear I sha’na be able to feenish the figure at ae sittin’, for it’s no easy to 
get rid o’ that face. 

NORTH. 
I am trying to look as mild as cheese. 
SHEPHERD. 
Dinna fasten your twa grey, green een on mine like a wull-cat. 
NORTH. 
Verily, they are more like a sucking dove’s. 
SHEPHERD. 

Surely there’s nae need to look sae cruel about the doon-drawn corners 
0 your mouth—for that neb’s eneuch o’ itsel’—every year liker and liker a 
ggemm-hawk’s. 


I am a soft-billed bird. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

A-multitude o’ lang, braid, white, sharp teeth’s fearsome in the mooth o’ 
an auld man, and makes ane suspeck dealins wi’ the enemy, and an unhal- 
lowed lease o’ a lang life. 

NORTH. 

Maven that I had not forgotten to bargain for exemption from the tooth. 

ac 
SHEPHERD. 
I wuss there may na be mair meant than meets the ee in thae marks on 
the forehead. They tell na o’ the touch o’ Time; but o’ the Tempter. 
NORTH. 
I rub them off—so—and lo—the brow of a boy! 
SHEPHERD. 
Answer me ae question—I adjure you—hae ye sel’t your sowle to Satan ? 
NORTH (smiling.) 
James ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Heaven bless you, sir, for that smile—for it has scattered the dismal 
darkness o’ doubt in which ye were beginning to wax intil a demon, and 
I behold Christopher North in his ain native light—a man—a gentleman— 
and a Christian. But whare’s the crutch? 

NORTH. 

Crutch! The useless old sinecurist has been lying in velvet all autumn 
henceforth I believe I shall dispense with his services—for the air of 
the Forest has proved fatal to pout, rheumatism, and lumbago—of which 
truth behold the pleasant proof—James—here ! 

[Nortn springs up to his feet on the crupper, throws a somerset over 
Haco’s rump, and bounds from the greensward as from a spring- 
board. ; 


TICKLER. 


Not athies, Let’s untackle our cattle—and make our toilet. 
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‘Y< [Nortu and Ticker strip their steeds, and'turn them loose into the meas 
dow, green as emerald with a. flush of after-grass, in whieh, they, 
sink to the fetlocks, as at full gallop they describe fairy-rings within 
fairy-rings, till in the centre of the field they subside into a trot, and 
after diversely careering awhile with flowing main and tail, and neigh= 
ings that thrill the hills, settle to serious eating, and look as if they had 
been quietly pasturing there since morn. 
NORTH. 

That's right, my good Tibbie. Put my pail of water and my portman- 
teau into the arbour. 

TICKLER. 

That’s right, my pretty Dolly, put my pail of water and my portmanteau 
into the shed. 

[NortH retires into the arbour to make his toilet, and Ticker into the 
opposite shed. The SHEPHERD remains mid-way between—held there 
by the counteraction of two equal powers of animal magnetism. 

SHEPHERD. 
Are. ye gaun in to the deokin’ in thae twa pails ? 
NORTH. 

No—as rural Jass adjusts her silken snood by reflection in such pellucid 
mirror—so am I about io shave. 

SHEPHERD. 

Remember the fable 0’ the goat and the well. 

NORTH (within the Arbour). 

How beautiful the fading year! A month aZo, this arbour was all one 
dusky green—now it glows—it burns with gold, and orange, and purple, 
and crimson! How harmonious the many-coloured glory! How delight- 
fully are.all the hues in tune! 

SHEPHERD. 

Are na ye cauld staunin’ there in your linen? For I see you through the 

thin umbrage, like a ghost in a dirty shirt. 
NORTH. 

Sweet are autumn’s rustling bowers, but sweeter far her still~when 
dying leaf after dying leaf drops unreluctantly from the spray—all noise- 
less as snow-flakes—and like them erelong to melt away into the bosom of 
mother earth. It seems but yesterday when they were buds! ; 

SHEPHERD. Ms 

Tak tent ye dinna cut yoursel’—it’s no safe to moraleeze when’ ane'’s 

‘shavin’. Are ye speakin’ to me, or was that meant for a soliloquy?) ~~» 
NORTH, 

In holt or shaw, in wood or grove, on bush or hedgerow, among broom 
or bracken, the merry minstrelsy is heard no more! Soon as they cease 
to sing, they seem to disappear; the mute mavis retires with her speckled 
throat and breast so beautiful into the forest-gloom; the bold blackbird 
hides himself for a season, till the berries redden the holly-trees; ‘and 
where have all the linties gone? Are they too home-changing birds of 
passage? and have they flown ungratefully away with the swallows, to 
sunny southern isles ? 

SHEPHERD. 

He’s mair poetical nor correck in his ornithology; yet it’s better to fa’ 
into siclike harmless errors in the study o’ leevin’ birds—errors 0° a jovin’ 
heart, and a mournfu’ imagination—than to keep scientifically richt amang 
stuffed specimens sittin’ for ever in ae attitude wi’ bead-een in aglass-case. 
— NORTH. 

Blessings on thy ruby breast, sweet Robin, for thine own and those poor 
children’s sake! A solitary guest of summer gioom; but at the first frost 
o’ autumn, thou seek’st again the dwellings of men—* a household bird” 
all winter long—till soon-come spring invites thee to build another nuptial 
nest among the mossy roots of..seme old forest-tree! I see thee sitting 
there on the top-stone of the gable, as if the domicile were) thine own; 
and thine own it is—for thou holdest it)by the tenure of that cheerful song. 
“\No better a musician than a wren! "! So said sweet Willie~flateering the 
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nightingale. But the wren now answering the Robin—almost echolike— 
from the bourtree bush in the garden—with his still small voice, touches 
the heart that knoweth how to Jisten—more tenderly, more profoundly, 
than Philomela’s most richly-warbled song ! 
TICKLER (within the Shed.) 
What have you been about with yourself all day, my dear James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

No muckle. I left Altrive after breakfast—about nine—and the Douglass 
Burn lookin’ gae temptin’, I tried it wi’ the black gnat, and sune creel’d 
—_ foure or five dizzen—the maist o’ them sma’—few exceedin’ a 

und. 
. TICKLER. 

Hem. 

SHEPHERD. 

I fear, sir, you’ve gotten a sair thrott. Ane sune tires o’ trooting at ma 
time o’ life, sae I then put on a sawmon flee, and without any howp daun- 
ered doon to a favourite cast on the Yarrow.’ Sometimes a body may keep 
threshin’ the water for a week without seein’ a snout—and sometimes a 
body byeucks a fish at the very first thraw, and sae it happened: wi’ me— 
though I can gie mysel’ nae credit for skill—for L' was just watten my flee 
near the edge, when a new-run fish, strong as a white horse, rushed at it, 
and then oot o’ the water wi’ a spang higher than’my head, 


“ My heart to my mooth gied a sten’,” 


and he had amaist rugged the rod oot my nieve; but:l sune recovered my 
presence o’ mind, and after indulgin’ his reyal highness in a few plunges, 
I gied him the butt, and for a quarter o’ an hour keep’t his nose:to the 
grunstane. Its a sair pity to see a sawmon sulky, and I thocht—and nae 
doubt sae did he—tbat he had taen up his lodging sat the bottom o’ a pool 
for the nicht—though the sun had just reached his meridian. . The plump 
o’ a stane half a hunder-wecht made him shift his quarters—and a sudden 
thocht struck him that he would make the best o’ his way te the Tweed, 
and then doon to the sea at Berwick. But i bore sae hard on him wi’ an 
aughteen feet red, that by the time he had swam twa miles—and a’ that 
time, though Laften.saw his shadow, I seldom saw himsell~he was sae 
sair blawn that he cam to the surface o’ his ain accord, as if to tak breath— 
-and: after that I had it a’ my ain way—for he was powerless as.a sheaf o’ 
corn carried doon in a spate—and I launded him at the fuird, within afew 
hunder yards o’ Altrive. Curious eneuch, wee Jamie was sittin’ by him- 
sel’ on the:bank, switherin’ about wadin’ across, and you may imagine’ the 
dear eretur’s joy on seeing a twunty-pund fish—the heaviest ever killed 
wi’ the-rod in Yarrow—floatin’ in amang his feet. 


TICKLER. 
You left him at home ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Where else soud I hae left him ? 
TICKLER. 
Hem. 
SHEPHERD. 


You really maun pit some flannen roun’ that thrott—for at this time o’ 
the year, when baith man and horse is saft, inflammation rapidly arrives at 
its heght—mortification without loss o’ time ensues—and within the four- 
and-twenty hours I’ve kent a younger chiel than you, sir, streekit oot—— 


TICKLER, 
What? 
inew fl SHEPHERD, 
A corp. Th yon eSJivs Wig ii m002 Uiti—va issaiw ii 
(ig 998 j-le9101 DiDICRLER.! jOK om sii yuotas Jagr 
Any more sport? vi} 1i as .aldsy adi % 
IUTTSO 19) oo? SHRPHERDO! 100 


Returain? to. the’Lochy dithocht I jadvtry sth otters: ‘Sae: launched 
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him on his steady leaden keel—twa yards lang—breadth o’ beam three 
inches—and mountin’ a hunder and fifty hyeucks-—- 
TICKLER. 
A first-rate man of war. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’ve seen me in the season atween spring and summer, secure ten dizzen 
wi’ the otter at a single launch. But in October twa dizzen’s no to be de- 
spised—the half o’ them bein’ about the size o’ herrings, and the half o’ 

em aboot the size o’ haddocks—and ane—but he’s a grey trout-——— 


TICKLER. 
Salmo Ferox ? 


SHEPHERD. 
As big’s a cod. 
TICKLER. 
Well, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 


I then thocht I woud take a look o’ some night lines I had set twa 
three days syne, and began puin’ awa at the langest—wi' some five score 
o’ hyeucks, baited for pike and eel, wi’ troot and par-tail, frogs, chicken- 
heads, hen-guts, some mice, some moles, and some water-rats—for there’s 
nae settin’ bouns to the voracity o’ thae sharks and serpents—and it was 
like drawin’ a net. At length pike and eel began makin’ their appearance 
—first a pike—then an eel—wi’ the maist unerrin’ regularity o’ succession 
—just as if you had puttin’ them on sae for a ploy! “Is there never 
to be an end o’ this?” I cried to mysell; and by the time that, walkin’ 
backwards, I had reached the road, that gangs roun’ the bay wi’ a bend— 
enclosin’ atween it and the water edge a bit bonny grass meadow and twa 
three trees—the same that your accomplished freen’, George Moir, made 
sae tastefu’ a sketch o’—there, wull ye believe me—were lying five-and- 
twunty eels and five-and-twunty pikes—in all saxty—till I cou’d hae 
dream’t that the meadow had been pairt o’ the bay that moment drained 
by some sort o’ subterraneous suction—and that a’ the fishy life the water 
had contained was noo wallopin’ and wriglin’ in the sudden shunshine o’ 
unexpected day. I brak a branch aff an ash, and ran in amang them wi’ 
my rung, lounderin’ awa richt and left, and loupin’ oot o’ the way o’ the 
pikes, some of which showed fecht, and offered to attack me on my ain ele- 
ment, and I was obliged to wrestle wi’ an eel that speel’d up me till his faulds 
were wounded round my legs, theeghs, and body, in ever sae mony plies, 
and his snake head—och ! the ugly auld serpent—thrust outowr my shou- 
ther—and hissin’ in my face—till I flang him a fair back-fa, and then rug- 
gin’ him frae me—fauld by fauld—strechtened him oot a’ his length—and 
treddin’ on his tail, sent his wicket speerit to soom about on the fiery lake 
wi’ his father, the great dragon. 

NorTH (in the arbour). 
Ha! ha! ha! our inimitable pastor has reached his grand climacteric! 
TICKLER (in the shed). 

And where, my dear James, are they all? Did you bring them along 

with you? 


SHEPHERD. 
I left the pikes to be fetched forrit by the Moffat carrier. 
TICKLER. 
And the eels ? 
SHEPHERD. 
The serpent I overthrew had swallowed up all the rest. 
TICKLER. 


We must send a cart for him—dead stomachs do not digest; and’ by 
making a slit in his belly we shall recover the rest—little the worse for 
wear—and letting them loose in the long grass, have an eel-hunt, 

NORTH (in the arbour). 
Who can give me a bit of sticking plaster ? 
SHEPHERD. 
I prophesied you wou’d cut yoursel’, There’s nae stickin’} plaister 
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aboot the toun; but here’s an auld bauchle, and if. ony body will lend me 
a knife, I’se cut aff a bit o’ the sole, and when weel soaked wi’ bluid, iv’ll 
stick like a sooker—or I can cut aff a bit waddin’ frae this auld hat—some 
tramper’s left abint her baith hat and bauchle—and it may happen to stainch 
the bludin’—or best of a’, let me rug aff a bit o’ this remnant o’ an auld 
sheep’s-skin that maun hae belanged to the foot-board o’ some gig—and 
wi’ the woo neist your skin, your chin will be comfortable a’ the nicht— 
though it shou’d set in a hard frost. 

SHEPHERD advances to the arbour—but after a single glance into the 

interior, comes flying back to his stance on the wings of fear). 
NORTH (in the arbour), 
James? James? James? 
SHEPHERD. 

A warlock! A warlock! A warlock! The king o’ the warlocks! The 
king o” the warlocks! The king o’ the warlocks! 

(From the arbour issues CuristoPHEr in the character of Lonv Norte 
—in a rich court dress—bag and wig—chapeau-bras—and sword). 
NORTH (kneeling on one knee). 

Have I the honour to be in presence of Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
Hogg? My sovereign liege and no Pretender—accept the homage of your 
humble servant—too proud of his noble king to be a slave. 

wis SHEPHERD (graciously giving his hand to kiss). 

se ! 


(From the shed issues Timotuy in the regimentals of the Old Edinburgh 
Volunteers). 
TIOKLER (kneeling on one knee). * 
Hail! King of the Forest ! 
SHEPHERD (graciously giving his hand to higs). 
Rise !—Let Us—supported on the arms of Our two most illustrious sub- 
jects—enter Our Palace. 
(Enter the Forest King and the two Lords in Waiting into Trspte’s). 


Scene II. Interior of Tiwetn’s— Grand Hall, or Kitchen Parlour--Nortu, 
TICKLER, and SHEPHERD. 


SHEPHERD. 
A cozey bield, sirs, this o’ Tibbie’s—just like a bit wren’s nest, 


NORTH. 

Methinks ’tis liker an ant-hill. 

TICKLER. 

Bee-hive. 

SHEPHERD. 

A wren’s nest’s roun’, and theeckit wi’ moss—sae is Tibbie’s; a wren’s 
nest has a wee bit canny hole in the side o’t for the birdies to hap in and 
out 0’, aiblins wi’ a hangin’ leaf to hide and fend by way o’ door, and sae 
has Tibbie’s; a wren’s nest’s aye dry on the inside, though drappin’ on 
the oot wi’ dew or rain, and sae is Tibbie’s; a wren’s nest’s for ordinar’ 
bigget in a retired spat, yet within hearin’ o’ the hum o’ men, as weel’s o” 
water, be it linn or lake, and sae is Tibbie’s ; a wren’s nest’s no easy foon’, 
yet when you happen to keek on’t, you wunner hoo ye never saw the 
happy housie afore, and sae is’t wi’ Tibbie’s ; therefore, sirs, for sic reasons, 
and a thousan’ mair, I observed “ a cozey bield this o’ Tibbie’s, just like a 
wren’s nest.” Sir? 

NORTH. 

An ant-hill’s like some small natural eminence growing out of the green 
ground, and. so is Tibbie’s; an ant-hill is prettily thatched with tiny straw 
and grass-blades, and leaves and lichens, and so is Tibbie’s; an ant-hill, in 
worst weather, is impervious to the elements, trembles not in its calm 
interior, nor—howl till ye split, ye tempests—at any blast doth Tibbie’s ; an 
ant-hill, spontaneous birth of the soil though it seems to be, hath its 
own order of architecture, and was elaborated by its own dwellers—and 
how wonderfully full of accommodation, when all the rooms at night 
become the rooms of sleep—just like Tibbie’s; an ant-hilJ; though appa- 
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rently far from market, never rune out of provisions—nor, when “ winter 
lingering chills the lap of May,” ever once doth Tibbie’s ; Solomon, speaking 
of an ant-hill, said, look at the ant thou sluggard—consider her ways and 
be wise,—and so now saith North, sitting in Tibbie’s; so for these, and a 
thousand. other reasons, of which I mention but one—namely, that here, 
too, as there, is felt the balmy influence of the mountain-dew—I said, 
* methinks ’tis like an ant-hill.” Sir? 
TICKLER. 

A bee-hive is a straw-built shed, loving the lownness, without fearing 
the wind, and standing in a sheltered place, where yet the breezes have 
leave to come and go at will, wafting away the creatures with whom work 
all day long is cheerful as play, outward or homeward bound, to or fro 
among the heathery hills where the wild honey grows—and these are 
pretty points of resemblance to Tibbie’s ; a bee-hive is never mute—for all 
that restless noise of industry sinks away with the setting sun into a steady 
murmur, fit music for the moonlight—and so is it, when all the household 
are at rest, in Tibbie’s; a bee-hive wakens at peep of day—its inmates 
losing not a glint of the morning, early as the Javerocks waukening by the 
daisy’s side—and so, weli knows Aurora, does Tibbie’s; a bee-hive is the 
perfection of busy order, where, without knowing it, every worker by 
instinct obeys the Queen, and even so seemeth it to be in Tibbie’s; so for 
these, and a thousand other reasons, of which I mention but two, that it 
standeth in a land overflowing with milk and honey, and wanteth but an 
ehe, I said—Bee-hive, Sir? ; 

SHEPHERD. 

A wren’s nest grows cauld in ae single season, and then’s seen stickin’ 
cauld and disconsolate in amang the thorns o’ the leafless hedge, or to'the 
side o’ the mooth"o’ some solitary cave or cell amang the dreepin’ rocks ; 
and whare the twa pawrent birds and the weel-feathered family—perhaps 
half a score or a dizzen—hae flown till, wha kens? No me, lookin’ about 
and seein’ nae wing, listenin’ and hearin’ nae note in the wilderness—a’ 
mute and motionless in frost and sna’—as if a’ singers and chirpers were 
dead! But, thank God! it’s nae.saein Tibbie’s; for in the dead o° winter, 


T’ve seen’t lookin’ mair gladsomer, if possible, than in the life.’ spring; . 


and though ane o’ the auld birds be nae mair—yet that happened ‘lang 
syne—here are the maist feck o’ the young anes—(the ithers hae yemi- 
grated to America)—cantier and eantier ilka year. Whisht—has na the 
cretur a linty-like vice—that’s Dolly—as she’s cleanin’ the dishes—ne for- 
gettin’ that she’s within ma hearir’—singin’ ane o’ the auld Shepherd's 
sangs! Sir? 

NORTH. is 

A drove of cattle tread the myriad-lifed ant-hill—the fairy palace with 
all its silent people—into the hoof-printed mire of death—but ruin is'not 
like the blind bestial—James—and will spare Tibbie’s—James—till with 
its contemporary trees—now a youthful brotherhood—many human’ ages 
hence it fades away with gradual, unperceived, and unpainful decay, while 
the way-faring stranger pausing to eye the scene so still and solitary, shall 
know not that he is looking on ruins, but suppose them to be but simple 
scatterings of rocks! Sir? 

TICKLER. 

Full to overflowing of honey and happiness, a hideous hound, without the 
fear of Huber before his eyes, hangs the hive "ver a pit of sulphur, and 
twenty-thousand faithful subjects perish with their Queen! But no un- 
hallowed hand—James—shall touch the rigging of Tibbie’s roof—no stifling 
vapour shall ever fill these cells—and when he who shal! be nameless— 
the Unavoidable—who never names his day—comes hither on his one vistt 
his firet and his Jast—may he be taken by Tibbie for his brother Sleep! 

j G0o9 SHEPHERD ris 
«) Noo+that’s what I ca? prreng ows ape applied to real life. 
S9T81T5 Tas Bii9d © 
There cannot be a doubt that we-three are three men of genius. 


: SHEPHERD. 
Equal to ony ither sax. 
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. »i ov ICKLER. 9° 

Hem! How rarely is that endowment united with talent like ours! 

: NORTH, 

Stuff., A set of nameless ninnies, at every stumbling step they take, pain- 
fully feeling their intellectual impotence, modestly abjure all claim to ta- 
lent, of which no line is visible on their mild unmeaning mugs, and are 
satisfied in their humility that nature to them, her favoured blockheads— 
her own darling dunces—and more especial chosen sumphs—in compensa- 
tion gave the gift of genius—the fire which of old Prometheus had to steal 
from heaven. 

‘SHEPHERD. 

Bits o’ Cockney creturs wi’ mealy mooths, lookin’ unco weak and woe- 
begone, on their recovery frae a painful confinement consequent on the 
birth o’ a pair o’ twuns o’ rickety sonnets. 

TICKLER. 

A pair of twins. Four? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na—twa sonnets that'll never in this warld beable to gang their lanes, 
but hae to be held up by leading strings o’ red ribbons round their waists, 
or itherwise hae to be contented to creep or crawl like clocks. 

NORTH. 

You bring an ordinary blockhead to the test—talent he has none—sen- 
tence is recorded—and thenceforth he never passes the window of a wig- 
maker without a sympathetic sigh; but a genius looks at you with meek 
defiance in his lack-lustre eyes—nay, with compassion for the mean estate 
of a mere man of talent, who at the best can never hope to rise higher than 
the Woolsack—and like an immortal mingling with mortals, he steps into 
an omnibus, nor steps out till off the stones, on his journey towards the 
poetic visions swarming among tle daisies and dandelions of Hampstead 
Hill. 

SHEPHERD. 

My warst enemy canna accuse me o’ bein’ a mettyphysician; yet I 
agree.wi’ Mr Tickler, that a man may hae great talents, and nae genie— 
talents baith for the uptak and the layin’ doon—and sae far ftae despisin’ 
sic men, L.regard them wi’ gratitude, for without them this warld cou’d 
na-wag, and, wou’d sune come to a staun-still. Mental Perception, clear, 
quick, and acute as ane’s verra ee—Conception prompt, vivid, and com- 
plete, as if the past and present were a’ ane, and the shadow o’ reality as 
gude’s..the substance—Memory like a great mirror o’ plate-glass never 
bedimmed either by damp or frost, sae that a single keek shows you what- 
ever you want to see owre again, and aiblins maks you ken’t better than 
ever noo that it’s but a vision—Judgment, discriminating by lines 0’ licht 
a’ the, relations o’ things and thochts by which they are at ance a’ con- 
necket, and a’ separated in a way maist wondrous and beautifu’ to behauld 
—Reason sometimes arrivin’ at conclusions by lang round-a-bout roads 
windin’ up alang the sides o’ michty mountains atween it and truth—which, 
like an engineer, it turns when unable to surmunt~—and sometimes: dart- 
in’ on them—strecht as a sunbeam or an eagle’s swoop—and that’s Intui- 
tion—the Mind sae endowed, I say, sirs, I contemplate, when at wark, 
wi’ admiration and gratitude, because it is at ance great and good, glorious 
and useful, and if to a’ that you add Conscience, the Illuminator, 
what is wantin’ to the speeritual eemage o’ a perfect Man? What is 
wantin’, Iask you again, sirs, but—ca’ it by what name you wull—Imagina- 
tion—Invention—Genius—the power that keeps perpetually evolvin’ the 
new frae the auld—sae that this life, and this warld, and» these skies, ‘are 
something different the day, frae what they were: yesterday—and will be 
something different the morn frae, what they were the:day—and sae on for 
ever and ever ad infineetum, while, we.are cooped up in clay—till the walls 
o’ our prison- house aball heucenmmiad chp #1: sock 0 the same Almichty 
hand that by a touch gave being and. adherence to the dust ? 

’ ooa1 soult 915 FHCRLBM jail} fGyob o£ 9 

You astonish me, James, (1a? 

1) 
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SHEPHERD. 

I sometimes astonish mysel’ wi’ the thochts that come upon me at a 
Noctes. They dinna seem to arise within my mind, like fish lowpin out 0’ 
the water frae aneath stanes, and roots, and banks whare they had their 
birth-place amang the gravel, at the cluds o’ insects blawn by the breezes 
in showers o’ ephemeral beauty frae the simmer woods, but rather come 
waverin’ on frae some far-aff region o’ visionary isles and cloudy heedlaung, 
like a lang- winged visitation o’ bonny snaw-white sea-birds dippin’ doon in 
the green sunshine, and then first ane and then anither awa’—awa’—awa’'—as 
if some speerit were ca’in’ them back again to their ain nests—and the 
latest loiterer unwilling to forsake its pastime, but afraid to disobey that ca’— 
wheelin’ for a wee while round and round about the same circle o’ whiten- 
ing billows, and then lettin’ drap farewell in a saft touch frae the tip o’ its 

inions, disappearin’ like the rest, and leavin’ ahint it nane o’ the beauty o’ 
ife on the lanesome sea. 
TICKLER. 
You astonish me, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
And mair nor you wud be astonished, gin Gurney hadna been laid up 
wi’ a swalled face— 
Voice from the Spence. 
Dr Wilkie of Innerliethen yesterday pulled the tooth, and all’s well. 
SHEPHERD. 

That cretur’s vice gars me a’ grue. Is’t true that he’s a natural sino’ the 

Inveesible Girl ? 


NORTH. 
Hush, Shepherd. 
TICKLER. 
The heir-apparent of Echo. 
SHEPHERD. 


A curious air-apparent—at times only owdible—and it’s fearsome to 
think on Short-haun’ out o’ sicht extennin’ his notts! 


Enter Bury and Parmer with their game-bags, which they empty on their di 
vision of the floor. 
NORTH. 
Not a bad day’s sport, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 
You dinna mean to tell me that you and Soothside, this blessed day, 
slew a’ that ggemm ? 
NORTH. 
We did—and more. 
Enter Camppe.y and Firz-Tisnie with their game-bags, which they empty on 
their division of the floor. 
SHEPHERD. ' 
You dinna mean to tell me that you and Soothside, this blessed day, 
slew a’ that ggemm ? 
NORTH. 
We did—and more. 


Enter Mon Caner and Kine Pepin with their game-bags, which they empty 
on their division of the floor; 
SHEPHERD. 
You dinna mean to tell me that you and Soothside, this blessed day, 
slew a’ that ggemm ? 
NORTH. 
We did—and more, 


Enter Sit Daviv Gam and Tapprrourig with their game-bags, which they empty 
on their division of the floor. 


SHEPHERD, 
You dinna mean to tell me that you and Soothside, this blessed day, 
slew a’ that ggemm ? 
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NORTH. 
We do—and more, 


Enter Amprose and Perer with their game-bags, which they empty on their 
division of the floor, 
SHEPHERD. 
You dinna mean to tell me that you and Soothside, this blessed day, 
slew a’ that ggemm?!! Soothside ? 
TICKLER. 
I do—and more. 


SHEPHERD. 
Then are ye twa o’ the greatest leears that ever let aff a gun. 
NORTH. 
Or drew along bow. How many brace? 
BILLY. 
A dizzen, measter. 
NORTH. 
How many brace? 
CAMPBELL, 
Half-a-score, sir. 
NORTH, 
How many brace ? 
MON CADET. 
Seven, and a snipe. 
NORTH. 


How many brace? 
SIR DAVID GAM. 


Eight, and an owl. 


NORTH, 
How many brace ? 
AMBROSE. 
Nine neat, my lord. 
NORTH. 


Tottle of the whole ? 

Voice from the Spence, 

Forty-six brace—an owl and a snipe. 

SHEPHERD. 

That cretur’s vice ‘ me a’ grue. Gold and silver’s deadlier than lead. 
You've been bribin’ Dalgliesh. Mair poachers nor ane has been at the 
fillin’ o’ thae pouches—but ma certes, here’s a vast o’ ggemm! Let’s sort 
them. That's richt, lads—fling a’ the black-cocks intil the east corner, and 
a’ the grey-hens intil the wast—a’ the red groose intil the north corner, and 
a’ the paitricks intil the south—gie Gurney the snipe for his share, and 
Awmrose the owl to stuff for the brace-piece o’ his bed-chawmer. 

NORTH, 

Where the deuce are the hares ? 

TICKLER. 
Where the devil are the rabbits ? 


Enter Rouen Rosin and Stee Sam with their game-bags, which they empty 
on their division of the floor—that ts on the table. 
. SHEPHERD, 
Fourteen fuds! Aught mawkins, and sax boroughmongers, as | houp to 
be saved! 


NORTH. . 

Tread, with indignation and disgust, of the slaughter by one gun of five 
score brace of birds between eight o’clock and two. 

SHEPHERD. 

A chiel might as weel pride himsel’ on baggin’ in a pootry-yaird as mony 
chickens, wi’ here and there an auld clockin® hen and an occasional how- 
towdie—and to croon a’, the bubbly-jock himsell, pretendin’ to pass him-aff 
for a capercailzie, But I ca’ this sport. 
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" NORTH. 
Which corner, James, dost thou most admire ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Let’s no be rash. That nyeuck o’ paitricks kythes unco bonnie, wi its 

mild mottled licht—the burnished broon harmoniously mixin’ wi’ the siller 
rey in astyle o’ colourin’ understood but by that sweet penter o’ still life, 
atur ; and a body canna weel look, without a sort o’ sadness, on the-closed 
een o’ the puir silly creturs, as their heads—crimsoned some o’ them wi’ 
their ain bluid, and ithers wi’ feathers, bricht in the pride o’ sex, auld cocks 
and young cocks—lie twusted and wrenched by the disorderin’ haun 0’ 
death—ootoure their wings that shall whirr nae mair—rich in their radi- 
~ance as flowers Jyin’ broken by the wund on a bed o’ moss! 
TICKLER, 
James, you please me much. 

SHEPMERD. 

That glow of groose is mair gorgeous, yet bonnier it may na be—though 
heaped up higher again the wa’—and gloomin’ as weel as gleamin’ wi’ a 
shadowier depth, and a prouder pomp o’ colour lavished on the dead. 
There’s something heathery in the hues there that breathes o’ the wilder- 
ness—and ane canna look on their legs—mony o’ them lyin’ broken-sae 
thick cleed wi’ close, white, saft feathers—without thinkin’ o’ the wunter- 
snaw! The Gor-Cock! His name bespeaks his nature—and o’ a’ the wild 
birds o’ Scotland, nane mair impressive to my imagination and my heart. 
Oh! how mony thoosan’ dawns have evanished into the forgetten: warld 
o’ dreams, at which I hae heard him crawin’ in the silence o’ natur, as 1 
lay in my plaid by mysel’ on the hillside, and kent by that bold trumpeting 
that morning was at hand, without needin’ to notice the sweet token o’ her 
approach in the clearer licht o’ the wee spring-well in the greensward at 
my feet 


NORTH. 

James, you please me much. 

SHEPHERD. 
! Yet that angle o’ black-cocks has:its charms, too, to ma een, for though 
there’s less vareeity in the colourin’, and a fastidious critic micht,ea’ the 
spotty heap monotonous, yet sullen as it seems, it glistens. wi’ aikiad o’ 
purple, sic as I hae seen on a lowerin’ clud on a mirk day, when,the,sun 
was shinin’ on the thunder, or on the loch below, that lay, though it was 
meridian, in its ain nicht. d el 
TICKLER. 
James, you please me much. 
SHEPHERD. 
* OQ! thae saft, silken, but sair ruffled backs and breists o’ that, cruelly 
kill’d crood o’ bonny grey-hens and pullets—cut aff in their sober matron- 
ship and gleesome maidenhood—whilkt he mair beautiful, ’twould tak a 
mair skeely sportsman than the Shepherd to decide—I could kneel doon 
on the floor and kiss ye, and gather ye up in my airms, and press you; to 
my heart, till the feel o’ your feathers filled my veins wi’ luve and pity, 
and I grat to think that never mair would the hill-fairies welcome the gleam 
o’ your plumage risin’ up in the mornin’ licht amang the green plats on the 
sloping sward that, dipping down into the valley, retains here and there 
amang the decayed birk-wood, as loth to lose them, a few small stray 
sprinklings of the heather bells! 
' TICKLER. 
James, you please me much, 


NORTH, | 
I killed two-thirds of them with Old Trusty—slap—bang right. and, left, 
without missing a shot—— 1H 


As ou TICKURB, WAIBG MO) j 

Singing out, “ that’s my bird,”. on.a dozen, occasions, when it. dropped at 
least a bundred.and fifty yarder-right,in, an, oppesite: direction—from the 
old sinner’s nose, i} odd weveb aso ow eveb diw bitdd onit bas 
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What was the greatest nummer ye brocht doon at a single discharge ? 
NORTH. 
One. 
SHEPRERD. 


That's contemptible... Ye ©’ the auld Lake-school are never contented 
accepp ye kiver your bird, sae that if ye dinna tak them at the crossin’, ye 
shoot a hail day without killin’ a brace ata blow; but in shootin’ I belang 
to the new Mountain-school, and fire wi’ a general aim intil the heart o 
the kivey, trusting to luck to gar three or foure play thud; and its no an 
uncommon case to pick up half-a-dizzen, after the first flaught o’ fire and 
feathers has ceased to dazzle ma een, and I hae had time to rin in amang 
the dowgs, and pu’ the ggemm out o’ the mooths o’ the rabiators. It was 
nae farder back nor thé day afore yesterday, that I killed and wounded 
nine—but to be sure that was wi’ baith barrels—though I thocht.at the 


_.time—for my een was shut—that I had only let aff ane—and wondered 


that the left had been sae bluidy—but baith are gran’ scatterers, and dis- 
perse the hail like chaff frae the fanners on a wundy:day. ‘Even them on 
the edge o’ the ootside are no safe when I fire intil the middle, and I've 
knawn me knock heels ower head mair nor ane belangin’ to anither set, 
that had taken wing as I was ettlin’ at their neighbours. 
TICKLER, 
1 killed two-thirds of them, James, 
SHEPHERD. 

That's four-thirds atween you twa—and at whose door maun be laid the 
death o’ the other half? 

TICKLER. 

Kit with Crambo killed a few partridges in a turnip field, where they lay 
like stones—an old black-cock that had been severely, if not dangerously 
wounded by a weazle, and fell out of bounds, I suspect from weakness—an 
ancient grey-hen that flew at the rate of some five miles an hour—a hare 
sitting, which he had previously missed—and neither flying, nor sitting, 
but on the hover, that owl. How the snipe came into his possessicn I have 
not learned, but I have reason to believe that he found it in a'state of stu- 
por, and I should not be surprised, were you, James, to blow into his bill, 
to see Jack resuscitated — 

SHEPHERD { Putting the snipe’s bill into his mouth, and puffing into him the 
ws ii breath of life.) 

Is his een beginnin’ till open ? 


NORTH. 
Twinkling like a duck’s in thunder. 
SHEPHERD. 
He's dabbin’. 
: NORTH. 
Hold him fast, James, or he’ll be off. 
SHEPHERD. . 


Let doon the wundow, Tickler, let down the wundow. Oh! Ye clumsy 
coof ! there he has struggled himsel’ out o’ my bauns, and’s aff to the maireh 
to leeve on suction ! 

(Enter Tibbie and Dolly to lay the cloth, §c.) 
TICKLER. 


Symptoms. 
SHEPHERD. 


Wi’ your leave, sirs, I'll gie Mr Awmrose the hares to pit intil the gig.— 
( Gives Mr Ambrose the hares, who disappears, four-in-handa.) 


NORTH. 

Whose gig, James?) oe OS 
SHEPHERD. yr _* ¢€ F 

Mine. I’m expectin’ company to'bé WY me a’ niest week—and a tureen 

0” have ‘soop’s' tio’ worth” ealia? Wi? fewer chan thitee’ hares: in’t—sae ‘sax 

hares will just mak twa tuf¢ent' o' harelsovp}; hd ne Owre ‘rich either— 

and the third and fourth days we can devour the ither twa Tosted} ‘but for 
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fear my visitors should get sta’d ©’ hare, and awld Burton, in his anatomy, 
ca’s hare a melancholy meat—and I should be averse to ony body commit- 
tin’ suicide in my house—Tappy, my man, let me see whether you or me 
can gather up on our aught fingers and twa thoombs, the maist multitude 
o’ the legs o” black-cocks, grey-hens, red groose, and paitricks—and gin ye 
beat me, you shall get a bottle o’ whisky, and gin I beat you, I shall not 
put you to the expense o’a gill. (Aside) The pech has twa cases 0’ 
fingers, wi’ airn-sinnies, and I never kent the cretur’s equal at a clutch. 
(The Shepherd and Tappitourie emulously clutch the game, and carry off 
some twenty brace of sundries.) 
TICKLER, 
James, you please me much. 
NORTH. 
You astonish me, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Some folk are easily pleased, and some as easily astonished—but what's 
keepin’ the denner ? 
(Enter Tibbie, and Dolly, and Shusey, Ambrose, Mon Cadet, Peter, Campbell, 
~ “Billy, Palmer, Rough Robin, Sleek Sam, King Pepin, Sir David Gam, and 

Tappitourie, with black grouse-soup, red grouse-soup, partridge-soup, hare- 

soup, rabbit-soup, potato-soup, pease-soup, brown-soup, white-soup, hotch- 

potch, cocky-leeky, sheep’s-head-broth, kale, and rummble-te- thumps.) 


NORTH. 
Aye—aye. 
TICKLER. 
Haigh! 
SHEPHERD. 


Hech !—Noo, that we’ve a’ three said grace, let’s fa too—and to ensure 
fair play, let ilka ane fill his neighbour's plate, as in an ass-race ilka ane 
rides his neighbour’s cuddy. 

TICKLER. 
And let no man say a good thing, except between courses. 
SHEPHERD, 

Or a bad thing either. Agreed. Noo for a fair start-—ance—twice— 

thrice—aff! 


NORTH, 
Stop. 
SHEPHERD. 
Dowg on’t—what noo? 
NORTH. 
Incessant refilling of plates is—— 
SHEPHERD. 
I confess fretsome. 
NORTH. 


Therefore, James, that we may preserve our equanimity, let us shove 
aside our trenchers, shallow and profound, and take, each man, his tureen, 
and then, each man, according to the courses, his dish ; and, without specu- 
lation on the doctrine of chances, let us draw cuts for choice. 

TICKLER. 
Straws. ° 
( Billy presents in his paw straws of unequal lengths, and the Sortes Ambrosian 
yield the following results.) 
NORTH. 
First by a finger. I take the red grouse tureen, 
TICKLER. 
Second by a thumb. I, partridge ditto. 
SHEPHERD. 
Third by a nail. Essence o’ grey-hens. 
NORTH. 

We may now speak ad libitum. 

2) | SHEPHERD. 

‘Wi’ this proviso, sirs, that nane o’ us proceeds to a second tureen, till 
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_ we a’ again draw cuts. For Tickler’s sic'a rapid rabiator, that he’ll be for 


fastenin’ on his second tareen afore either Mr North or me has cleared out 
our first, and though it’s far frae impossible or improbable either, that we 
twa michtovertak him in the lang rin, still accidents micht happen, and gin 
he was to get the start o’ us, say by half a tureen, the odds wou'd rise on 
him = the field, anid, in spite o’ the additional wecht he wou’d then be 
carrying, and the known goodness o’ his a Tickler, roarer as he 
is, wou'd be likely to wun the sweepstakes, beatin’ North by a head and 
shouthers, and me by a head. 


TICKLER. 
Agreed. 
NORTH. 
Stop. 
SHEPHERD. 
For nae man leevin or dead. 
NORTH. 


Gentle—men—we are—by—no means—the—gluttons—that—peo—ple 
—regard—ing—this—Noc—tes—might—be—par—don’d—for sup—sup— 
sup—posing—we were— 

s sone jaeet glut—glat—t—t— 

up—sup—sup--sup—pose—pose—poseing—we are 
1—toheniPnattes eu thouidee-dearit then? Gur—Gurn— Gurney—is 
girn—girn—girnin'—at us—— 
Voice. 
Pm not girning, Mr Hogg. 
NorTH (laying down his ladle). 

“ It is well to be off with the old love 

Before we are on with the new!” 
Nay, better to be true to our first—our sole tureen—than vainly seek to 
transfer our passions or our affections to a second, however attractive; there- 
fore let the worthies in waiting—male and female—waft away the rest into 
the spence, and thére collaterally enjoy them—till I cough—with my well- 
known hem—for the second course. i 
( The fourteen worthies in waiting carry off, each with his and her own peculiar 

smile—ten tureens—four but with spoons and plates.) 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh, sir! but you've a profound knowledge o’ human natur! Eatin’ at ane’s 
ease, ane’s imagination can flee up into the empyrean—like an eagle soar- 
ing up the lift wi’ a lamb in his talons, and then fauldin’ up his wings, far 
abune shot o’ the fowler, on the tapmost o’ arange o’ cliffs, leisurely de- 
vourin’t, while ever and anon, atween the rugs, he glances his yellow black- 
circled een far and wide owre the mountainous region, and afore and after 
every moothful, whattin’ his beak wi’ his claws, yells to the echoes that afar 
aff return a faint but a fierce reply. 

TICKLER, 

Does he spit out feathers and fur ? 

SHEPHERD. 

He spits out naething—devourin’ bird and beast stoup and roup, bones, 
entrails, and a’, and leavin’ after his repast but a wheen wee pickles o’ bluidy 
down, soon dried by the sun, or washed away by the rain, the only evi- 
dence there had been a murder. 


NORTH. 
The eagle is not a glutton. 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha said he was a glutton ? 
NORTH. 
Living constantly in the open air—— 
SHEPHERD. 
And in a high latitude. . 
NORTH: 


Yes, Jamés—for hours every dey ‘itr his life, sailing in circles some thou- 
sand feet abdve the sea,’ "| * ail 
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SHEPHERD. 
In circles, nog natrowin’, and noo widenin’ wi’ sweepy waftage, that 
‘seems to carryyits ain wund amang it’s wings—noo speerally wundin’ up 
the air stair-case that has nae need o’ steps, till you could swear, he 
was soarin’ awa’ to the sun—and noo divin’ doon earthwards, as if the sun 
had shot him, and he was to be dashed on the stanes intil a blash o’ bluid; 
- but, in the pride o’ his pastime, and the fierceness o’ his glee, had been that 
self-willed headlong descent frae the bosom o’ the blue lift, to within fifty 
fathom o’ the croon of the greenwood—for suddenly slantin’ awa across 
“the chasm through the mist o’ the great cataract, he has already voyaged a 
league o’ black Leather: and, ee’in another arc o’ the meridian, taks ma- 

jestic possession of a new domain in the sky. 

TICKLER. 
No wonder he is sharp set. 


SHEPHERD. 
I was ance in an eagle’s nest. 
TICKLER. 
When a child ? 
SHEPHERD. 


A man—and no sae very a young ane. I was let down the face o’ the red 
rocks o’ Loch Aven, that affront Cairngorum, about a quarter o’ a mile per- 
pendicular, by a hair rape, and after swingin’ like a pendulum for some mi- 
nutes back and forret afore the edge o’ the platform, I succeeded in esta- 
blishin’ mysel in the eyrie. 

TICKLER. 
What a fright the poor eaglets must have got! 
SHEPHERD. 

You ken naething about eaglets,, Wi’ them fear and anger’s a’ ane—and 
the first thing they do, when taken by surprise amang their native sticks 
by man or beast, is to fa’ back on their backs, and strike up wi’ their.talons, 
and glare wi’ their een, and snap wi’ their beaks, and yell like a couple o’ 
hell-cats. Providentially their feathers werena fu’ grown, or they wou'd 
hae flown in my face and driven me ower the cliff. 

TICKLER, 

Were you not armed ? 

SHEPHERD, 

What a slaughter-house !—What.a cemetery! Hale hares, and halves o’ 
hares, and lugs o’ hares, and fuds o’ hares, and tatters o’ skins.o’ hares, a’ 
confused wi’ the flesh and feathers o’ muirfool aud wild dyeucks,;and:ither 
kinds o' ggemm, fresh and rotten, undevoor’d and digested animabamaitter 
mixed in blue-mooldy or bloody-red masses—emittin’ a strange charnel- 
hoose, and yet lardner-smell—thickenin’ the air o’ the eyrie—for though a 
blast cam sughin’ by at times, it never was able to carry awa’ ony: 0’ 
the stench, which I was obliged to breathe, till | grew sick, and feared I 
was gaun to swarf, and fa’ into the loch that I saw, but couldma:hear, far 
doon below in anither warld. 

TICKLER. 

No pocket-pistol ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The Glenlevit was ma salvation. I took a richt gude wullie-waught 
—the mistiness afore my een cleared awa’—the waterfa’ in my lugs dried 
up—the soomin’ in my head subsided—my stamach gied owre bockin’— 
and takin’ my seat on a settee, 1 began to inspect the premises wi’ «mair 
preceesion, to mak a verbal inventory o’ the furnitur’, and to study the ap- 
pearance or character o' the twa guests that still continued lyin’ back on 
their backs, and regardin’ me wi a,malignity that was fearsome, but nov 
baith mute as death. a G1 Gad ¢ 


aw gd NOR. haa «eth 
They had made up their, minds t9,be surdered.): + 
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the sky—and as if borne each on a whurlwund—the yell and the glare o’ 
the twa auld birds! A mortal man daurin’ to invade their nest! And they 
dashed at me as if they wud hae dung me intil the rock—for my back’was 
at the wa’'—and I was haudin on wi’ my hauns—and aff wi’ my feet frae 


’ the edge o’ the Pp are at every buffet I, like an insect, clang closer to 


the cliff. Dazed wi’ that incessant passing to and fro o’ plumes, and pen- 
nons, and beaks, and talons, rushin’ and rustlin’ and yellin’, I shut my een, 
and Sied mysell up for lost; when a’ at ance a thocht struck me that [ 
woud cowp the twa imps owre the brink, and that the parent birds wou'd 
dive doon after them to the bottom o’ the abyss. 
TICKLER. 
What presence of mind! 
NORTH. 
Genius ! 
SHEPHERD. 

I flang mysell on them—and I hear them yet in the gullerals. They were 
eatin’ intil my inside; and startin’ up wi’ a’ their beaks and a’ their talons 
inserted, I flang aff my coat and waistcoat, and them stickin’ til’t, owre the 
precipice ! 


Whew! 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 

Ay—ye may weel cry whew! Dreadfu’ was the yellin’, for ae glaff 
and ae glint; far doon it deaden’d; and then I heard nocht. After a while 
I had courage to lay mysell doon on my belly, and look owre the brink— 
and I saw the twa auld eagles wheelin’ and skimmin’, and dashin’ amang 
the white breakers o’ the black loch, madly seekin’ to save the drown- 
in’ demons, but their talons were sae entangled in the tartan, that after 
floatin’ awhile wi’ flappin” wings in vain, they gied owre strugglin’, and 
the wreck drifted towards the shore wi’ their dead bodies. © 

TICKLER. 
Pray, may I ask, my dear Shepherd, how you returned to the top ? 
SHEPHERD. 

There cam the rub, sirs. My freens abune, seeing my claes, wi’ the 
caglets flaffing, awa doon the abyss, never doobted that I was in them—and 
they set up sic a shriek! Awa roon they set to turn the right flank o” the 
precipice by the level 0’ the Aven that rins out sae yellow frae the dark- 
green loeh, because o’ the colour o’ the blue slates that lie shivered in 
heaps o’ strata in that lovely solitude—hardly howpin’ to be able to yield me 
ony assistance, in case they sould observe me attemptin’ to soom ashore— 
nor. yet to recover the body gin I was droon’d. Silly cretars! there was I 
for hours on the platform, while they were waitin’ for my corp to come 
ashore. At last, ashore cam what they supposed to be my corp, and 
stickin’ tilt the twa dead eaglets, and dashin’ doon upon’t, even when it 
had reached the shingle the twa savage screamers wi’ een 0’ lichtenin’! 

TICKLER. 

We can conjecture their disappointment, James, on findin’ that there was 
no corpse. 

SHEPHERD. 

I shooted—but nature’s self seemed deaf—I waved my bannet—but na- 
ture’s self seemed blin’. There stood the great deaf, blin’, stupid mountains 
—and a’ that I coud hear was ance a laigh echolike lauchter frae the airn 
heart o’ Cairngorum. 

; TICKLER 

At last they recognised the: Mountain Bard? 

' : . SHEPHERD. | 

And awa’ they set again to the tap to pu’ me up; but the fules in'their 
fricht had let the rape drap, and néverthocht o’ lookin for’t when they. were 
below. By this time it was:wearin’ Jate,‘and the huge shadows were stalkin 
in for the nicht. The twa auld eagles'cam back, but sae changed, I could 
na help pityin’ them, for they hadseen the’feathers'o’ them they 100°d sae 
weel wrapt up, a’ drookit wi’ death, in men’s plaids—and as they keep’t 
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sailin’ slowly and disconsolately before the eyrie in which there was nae- 
body sittin’ but me, they werena like the same birds! 
NORTH. 
No bird has stronger feelings than the eagle. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s a truth. They lay but twa eggs. 
NORTH. 
You are wrong there, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Twa young ones, then, is the average, for gin they lay mair eggs, ane’s 
aften rotten, and I’m mista’en if ae eagle’s no nearer the usual nummer than 
fowre for an eyrey to send forth to the sky. Then they marry for life— 
and their annual families bein’ sma’, they concentrate on a single sinner 
or twa, or three at the maist, a’ the passion o’ their instinct, and savage 
though they be, they fauld their wide wings oure the down in their “ pro- 
creant cradle” on the cliff, as tenderly as turtle-doves on theirs, within the 
shadow o’ the tree. For beautiful is the gracious order o’ natur, sirs, and 
we maunna think that the mystery o’ life hasna its ain virtues in the den o’ 
the wild beast and the nest o’ the bird o’ prey. 

; TICKLER, : 

And did not remorse smite you, James, for the murder of those 
eaglets ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aften and sair. What business had I to be let doon by a hair rape intil 
their birth-place? And, alas! how was Ito be gotten up again—for nae 
hair rape cam’ danglin’ atween me and the darkenin’ weather-gleam. I 
began to doot the efficacy of a death-bed repentance, as I tried to tak’ 
account o’ my sins a’ risin’ up in sair confusion—some that I had clean 
forgotten, they had been committed sae far back in youth, and never sus- 

ected at the time to be sins ava’, but noo seemin’ black, and no easy to be 

orgiven—though boundless be the mercy that sits in the skies. But, 
thank Heaven, there was an end—for a while at least—o’ remorse and 
repentance—and room in my heart only for gratitude—for, as if let doon by 
hands o’ angels, there again dangled the hair-rape wi’ a noose-seat at the 
end o’t, safer than a wicker-chair. I stept in as fearless as Lunardi, and wi’ 
my hauns aboon my head glued to the tether—and my hurdies, and a’ 
aneath my hurdies, interlaced wi’ a net-wark o° loops and knots, I felt 
mysell ascendin’ and ascendin’ the wa’s, till I heard the voices oe’ them 
hoistin’. Launded at the tap, you may be sure I fell doon on my knees— 
and while my heart was beginnin’ to beat and loup again, quaked a prayer. 
NORTH. 

Thank ye, James; I have heard you tell the tale better and not se well, 

but never before at a Noctes. Another tureen ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Na. Tibbie? The fish. (Znter Tisste with a fish.) You see, sirs, I 
wasna leein’ about the sawmon. It cam’ up in the seat o’ the gig. Tibbie 
was for cuttin’t into twa cuts, but I like to see a sawmon served up in his 
integrity — 

TICKLER. 

And each slice should run from gill to tail. 

SHEPHERD. 

.Alang the shouthers and the back and the line, in that latitude, for the 
thick; and alang the side and the belly and the line in that latitude, for the 
thin; but nae short-curd till in the mouth ; and as for helpin yeersell wi’ a 
fork and a bit breed—that’s like some silly conceit o’ a spiled wean—and 
I'm sure there’s naebody here sae bairnly ’s to fear cuttin’ their mooth wi’ 
a knife. The'kyeanne pepper—the mustard—the vinegar—the catshop— 
the Hervey sass—the yest—and the chovies! ‘Thank ye, Dolly, ma dear. 
Mair butter, Tickler. North—-put the mashed potawtoes on the pairt 0’ 
ma plate near the sawt—and the round ‘anes a bitayont. Tappy—the 
breed ; and meanwhile, afore yokin’ to our sawmon, what say ye, sirs, to 
a bottle o’ porter? 
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( Three shots are heard—andi three silver jugs, foam-crowned, are duly — 
administered and drained, ; adie oH if 
; NORTH. 
I forget, James, the weight of this fish ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Twunty pund. 
NORTH. 
We shall scarcely get through it—I fear—at one sitting. 
TICKLER. 
I begin to see the ribs and spine of the side to windward—but remem- 
ber our friends in waiting-—— 
SHEPHERD. 
What, sirs, cou’d induce ye to tak so mony gillies to the hill ? 
NORTH. 

At this season, you know, James, the birds are wild, and we should have 
had no sport without markers. We distributed our forces judiciously along 
the heights, and kept moving in a circle of scouts—that always com- 
manded a wide prospect. The birds finding themselves outwitted on their 
widest flights, lost courage, and resorted to close-sitting—nor had we oc- 
casion half-a-dozen times the whole day to fly the kite. 


SHEPHERD. 

What's that? 

NORTH. 

Ambrose, I believe, who, you know, is a Yorkshireman, was the first 
to introduce the kite into the Forest. He is constructed of paper, like 
the common kite, such as you see flying over cities; but more bird-like, 
both in form and colour, and Ambrose has painted him so cunningly, that 
but for his length of tail, which is necessary to keep him steady, you 
would not scruple to take a shot at him for a or King Pepin and Sir 
David Gam work him to windward with much judgment by the invisible 
string; and he looks so formidable on the hover, now turning and now 
stooping, as if instinct with spirit, that as long as he is aloft, not even ‘the 
boldest old blackcock of Thirlestane will dare to lift his head above the 
rushes or the heather. By a signal he is brought to anchor—Haco and 
Harold trot in—while all the dogs are backing one another—whirr—whirr 
a thud after thud—right and left—from four blazing 
barrels—tumble the three and four pounders, to the delight of Tappitourie, 
who fastens on them like a weasel. : 

SHEPHERD. 

Ica’ that poachin’. It’s waur nor the real leeving gemm-hawk—for the 
kivey hae to contend wi’ poother and lead, forbye that pented deevil in 
the air—and half-dead wi’ fricht, hoo can it be expeckit that a single ane ‘Il 
be able to mak his escape? We’ll be hearin’ o’ you usin’ the net neist, 
alang wi’ the broon-paper pented Yorkshire kite o’ Awmrose. Confoun’ 
me, but the verra first time I catch him beatin’ to windward, gin I dinna 
fire at him, and bring him waverin’ down, broken-backed, wi’ his lang tail 
amang the rashes. 

_ TICKLER, 
What say, you, Shepherd, to a glass of champagne? 
SHEPHERD. 
That the best o’t ’s aboot equal to middlin’ sma’ yill. 
TICKLER. 

National prejudice. Tibbie ? 

[Trsste fills each man’s longshank with a shower of diamonc's. 
SHEPHERD. 

Na, but that is prime—na, but that is maist delishous—only it’s a shame 
t drink ootlandish liquors at half-a-guinea a bottle, when you can get the 
best mawt whusky for less nor twa shillings. It’s the duty. 

NORTH, 

You need not make ,yourself uneasy about the price, James, for I can 

afford it, WR * 
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SHEPHERD. 
;-da’s weel fer you, sir. ; 
B9229 NORTH. 
Prime cost, James—corks included—is sixpence a-bottle; and now, sir, 
you have tasted Tippiz’s GREEN GRozET St Mary, what are the vine-covered 
hills and gay regions of France to the small, yellow, hairy gooseberry. 
gardens of your own Forest! 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll no draw back frae what I said in commendation o’t, but a’ hame-made 
wines, and maist foreign anes, are apt to gie me a pain in the stammack, 
and therefore if you be wice, sirs, you’l] join me in a caulker o’ the cretur 
by way o’ sedative. I ken you deal wi’ my freen Richardson o’ Selkirk, 
and there’s no purer speerit than Richardson’s best in a’ the south—for it’s 
a composition o’ a’ the prime whuskys he can collect, mixed up in due 
proportions, according to the relative qualities o’ each, and maist savoury 
and salutary is the ultimate result. 

NORTH. 

Tibbie, a bottle of Richardson’s U.riaatse Resutr. 

{ Dhey attend to the Result. 
; ' SHEPHERD. 

Noo, I ca’ this a meeting o° the True Temperance Society. Weare three 
auldish men, and. hae had a bard day’s wark o’ amusement—and. it, canna 
be.denied that we hae earned baith our meat and our drink. Fow! and,fish 
we hae wan frae air and water by, our ain skill, and naebody ’)| be the puirer 
on account.o’ this day’s pastime, or this night’s—no even gin we had .taen 
each o’ us anither tureen. It’s heartsome to hear the gillies lauchim’ at their 
vittals, in their ain dinin’ room, and frae this day Mr. Awmrose may date jhis 
lease o' a new life. That's right, Tibbie—tak’ them ben the sawmon,‘and 
put you down the aipple-pie, the can o’ cream, and the cheese—(Tispie 
takes them ben the salmon, and puts down, the apple-pie, the can of cream, 
and the cheese.)—V'll defy a, man, to be a glutton as Jang’s he’s obedient,tothe 
dictates o’ a healthy natural appeteet, inspired by air and exercise in the 
Forest, and though I’m an enemy to the mixin’ o’ mony different, dishes in 
the stammach at ae diet, yet sic soups, and sic, saumonp,.and sic, aipple-pie, 
and sic cheese, will a’ lie amicably. thegether, nor, is there. ony sense,in 
sayin’ that sic porter will jummle wi’ sic cream. The champaign,has beem 
rectified, and a’s safe. I ca’t.a plain, simple, manly, substantial, , Korest 
dinner, in Tibbie’s ain unpretendin’ style, and had na we limited it, to,our.ain, 
killin’, 1 ken we should hae had the hin’ quarter o’ a. sheep.that's been. in 
pickle syne the last day o’ hairst, and a breast o’ veal frae Bourhope, as 
white’s a hen.—(Tinsie sets down, with a smile, her own two dishes.of. mutton 
and veal, with a fresh peck of potatoes from the dripping-pan, and.ditto of 
mashed turnips.) ; 


NORTH. 
Excellent creature ! 
SHEPHERD. 
She’s a’ that—sir. 
NORTH. 


-How virtuous is humble life! Question, if any one but a Conservative 

can understand the domestic life of the poor. 
SHEPHERD. 

Nane else in our day has observed it in Scotland. 

NORTH. 

It is sustained by contentment—a habit of the heart—and continuous cus- 
tom seems essential to the formation of that happiest of all habits which 
grows out of the quiet experiences of days—weeks—months—years—all 
so like one another in their flow, that the whole of life is felt, with its 
occasional breaks and interruptions, to be one, and better for them. that 
under Providence enjoy it, than any other lot which at times their hearts 
may long for, and their imaginasons piétare 
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NORTH. 

Changes for the better, let us believe, and I do believe it, are almost 
invariably taking place in such conditions, as society at large progresses 
in knowledge, and as there opens before all minds a wider and bigher 
sphere of feeling and of thought accessible through instruction. 

SHEPHERD. 
In many respects, sir, the instruction is better. 
NORTH. 

Such belief is consolatory to all who love their kind, and lament to know 

that there is so much wretchedness in this weary world. 
SHEPHERD. 

Edication in the rural districts o’ Scotland, I doubt not, is mair carefu’ 
and comprehensive than it was forty years ago; would that it were as sure, 
sir, that the hearts o’ young and auld are as sensible to the habits and du- 
ties o’ religion! It may be sae—yet, methinks, there is no the same ear- 
nestness and solemnity in the furrowed faces o’ the auld—the same mo- 
desty and meekness in the smooth faces of the young sitters in the kirk 
on Sabbath, which 1 remember regarding sae reverently and sae effec- 
tionately half a century ago! I fear there are mair Jukewarm and cauld- 
rife Christians in the Forest wha consider Gospel truths like ony ither 
truths, and the Bible like ony ither gude book—not the book in com- 
— wi’ which a’ ithers were worthless—for not effectual like it to shed 
icht On the darkness o’ the grave! Yet, [may be’ mista’en; for a’ sweet 
thochts are sweeter, and a’ haly thochts are halier, that catry my heart back 
to the mornin’ o’ life! And as the dew-draps seem to my een to hae then 
been brichter and purer than they are noo—though that can scarcely be— 
and the lang simmer-days far langer, as weel as the gloamings langer too 
—which was no possible—sae human life itsell may be as fu’ o’ a’ that’s 
gude noo as it was then—and the change—a sad and sair ane as I sometimes 
feel—in me, and no in them about me—and the same lament for the same 
reason continue to be made by all that are waxin’ auld—to the end o’ time, 

NORTH. 

Ay, James; memory so beautifies and sanctifies all we loved in youth 
with her own mournful light, that it is not in our power—we have not the 
heart—to compare them with the kindred realities encircling our age; but 
for theiy own dear, sweet, sad sakes alone—and for the sake of the grass 
on their graves—we hold them religiously aloof from the affections and the 
objects of our affections of a Jater day—in our intercommunion with them 
it is that we most devoutly believe in heaven. 

ob. SHEPHERD. 

You're growin’ oure grave, sir, and maunna gie way to the mood, lest it get 
the better o” you—though it’s natural to you, and, I confess, sits weel on 
your frosty pow. The warld’s better acquainted noo wi’ the character o° 
Christopher North than it was some score o’ years syne—and the truth is, 
that, like a’ them that’s been baith wutty and wise, he is constitutionally 
a melancholy man, and aften at the verra time that he seems to be writin’ 
wi’ a sunbeam, “ draps asad, serious tear upon his playfu’ pen!” 

NORTH. 

The philosophy of truth, James, is pensive; it is natural religion, and, 
therefore, humane; hence all that is harsh falls away from it, all that is 
hateful; when purest and highest it becomes poetry—and —~ 

SHEPHERD. 
Wheesht, you mystic—and eat awa’ at your mutton. 
er NORTH, 
_ Lait at'a loss to know, James, what the friends of the people really think 
is the character of the people of Piglaod or gpm : 
Lasers oo SHEPHERD, : : 

Sde ‘am I. Side Gah cate ta alee mre 

They tell us—if I do not mistake Hoes this is the most enlightened 
age that has ever shone on life... They seem to apply, the, praise, in, the, first 


place, to mind. ‘Tt is the age of useful and entertaining eats. ut 
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mind enlightens heart—and the twe together elevate soul—and the three, 
like an angelic band floating in the air, connect earth with heaven by an 
intermediate spirit of beauty and of bliss. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is that what they say? For if it be, they maun be fine fallows, and I 

put down my name as a member oO’ the union. 
NORTH. 
They assert that knowledge is not only power, but virtue. 
SHEPHERD. 

It is neither the ane nor the other necessarily ; and I could pruve that they 
dinna understaun’ their ain doctrine. 

. NORTH. 

Not now, James. Let us admit their doctrine—and rejoice to know 
that we are the most enlightened people—physically, morally, intellectually, 
spiritually—that ever flourished on the face and bosom of the deedal earth. 

SHEPHERD. 

I fear you and me's twa exceptions—at least I can answer for mysell— 
for aften when walkin’ in what seems to me essential licht, through the inner 
warld o’ thocht, a’ at ance it’s pitch-dark! I’m like a man blind-faulded, 
and obliged to grope his way oot o’ a wood by the trees, no’ able to tell, 
but by a rough guess at the rind, whether he’s handlin’ an aik, or an ash, or 
an elm, or a pine, or a beech, or a plane—and whatever they may be, gi’en 
himse]] mony a sair knock on the head, and losin’ his hat amang the branches 
that make you desperate angry by floggin’ you on the face, and ruggin’ oot 
your hair, as your legs get entangled amang the briers. The enlightened age 
—the speerit o’ the age—shoudna hollow till it gets oot o’ the wood, sir. 

NORTH. 

Good, James. But what am I to think of the panegyrists of the spirit of 
the age, when I am told by the same oracles that there is not a virtuous 
unmarried woman among the lower orders in all England ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You have only to think that they are a set o’ inconsistent and contradic- 

tory idiwits, and a base gang o” calumniators and obscene leears. 
NORTH, 

But I am a moderate man, and wish to have the inconsistency explained 
ag removed—the libel made less loathsome—and some apology offered to 
the sex. 


SHEPHERD. 
Wha said it, and whare ? 
NORTH. 
- Parliament. 
SHEPHERD. 
The Reform Bill, then, it seems, is no a feenal measure, sir? 
NORTH. 


at is no mob now-a-days, James—no rabbleno swinish mulfi- 
tude—— 
SHEPHERD. 
I hate that epithet. 
NORTH. 
Sodo I. No scum—but the wives, daughters, and sisters of all the work- 
ing men of England—are prostitutes. 


SHEPHERD. 
A damm’d lee. 
NORTH. 
An infernal falsehood. 
SHEPHERD. 


Yet the verra same brutes that hae said that. o’.a’ the English lassies.in 

laigh life, wull break oot on me and you for swearin’ at a Noctes? 
NORTH. 

We have heard the Lord Changeller, of England, and the Lord Bishop of 
London, announce this article of the Christian creed—which unless we all 
hold, verily we cannot be saved,-that. the sia .of incontinence is infinitely 
worse in a woman than in a man. 
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SHEPHERD. ; 

I thocht we had gude authority for believing woman to be the weaker 
vessel, 

NORTH. 

That authority is discarded; for be it now known to all men that they— 
not the maidens by whom they have been woo’d—are the victims of se« 
duction. 

SHEPHERD. 

That doctrin’ ill no gang doon; the kintra’s no ripe for’t yet; the verra 
pride o’ man ’ill no alloo him to bolt it; the unregenerate sinner, wicked as 
he is, daurna, even in his seared conscience, sae offend again’ the law 0” 
nature written by the finger o’ God ineffaceably on his heart. 

NORTH. 
If the sin be so great in woman, why does man suffer her to commit it ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay, ye may ask that at the Chancellor and the Bishop, and pause till 
Doomsday for a reply. She canna commit it by hersell; he is airt and 
pairt; no merely an accessory afore and after the act; but—— 

NORTH. 

Blind, brutal balderdash, born of the brothel. 

SHEPHERD. 

In a far waur place—situate in a darker region than the darkest lane in 

a’ Lunnon. aes, 
NORTH. 

Thus fortified by Law arid Religion, a Christian Legislature sets itself 
solemnly to work, to guard and save the victims of seduction from suf- 
fering any pecuniary loss from their misfortune, and enact that we poor, 
weak, deluded males shall not henceforth be burdened by the support of 
the illegitimate offspring we have been bedivelled to beget, but that where 
the chief crime lies, there shall be dree’d the so/e’ punishment, and that the 
female fiends must either suckle their sin-conceived at their own dugs, dry- 
drawn by penury, or toss them into a workhouse ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Strang—strang—strang. 

NORTH. 

One Bishop there was—James—an illustrious man—who brought that 
doctrine to the test—and then held it up in his eloquent hand—like with- 
ered fruit of nightshade. “ Show me a text—show me a text,” was the 
cruelcry. No—I show all mankind the New Testament—and opening the 
leaves according to the Sortes Virgiliane, 1 read almost the first verse that 
meets mine eye, and may I never meet them I love in heaven, if the spirit 
of that verse, and of every verse, one merciful context, does not declare 
it to be the will of our God and our Saviour, that sinful man—and we are 
all in such eyes sunk in sin—shall sustain in life his own offspring—if he 
will not seek for himself eternal condemnation by profaning with his lips 
those few words of our divine Preceptor—* Give us this day our daily 
bread!” 

SHEPHERD. 

Say nae mair, sir, say nae mair. You ken I dinna think sae verra muckle 
0’ your writings, either by way o’ prose or verse ; but whether in preevat or - 
in public, when you choose to let yoursell oot, O, man! but you are an ora- 
tor—the orator o’ the human race. 

NORTH. 

They say I cannot reason. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s alee. There lies your glory; for you deal oot intuitive truths, 
ane after anither, till the tener 6’ your speech is like a string o’ diamonds. 

:, HIBIWE TOT INGREHP » 
They say I have no logic. 
n1 9 } 16 DESISOS SH BP RERD: ’ 

You diana condesdend to‘elop logit wi’ the adversary—but if he bea 

man, ye ‘gang up to him-faee to face--and knock him down wi’ ae blow 
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‘on tlie ead, and anither on the heart“if he be a shape o” Satan, you launeh 
‘at hn? @ thunderbolt, and the sinner is reduced to ashes. 2 119 
nortHn (blishing lhe a pink). 
Then, James, the English are all drunkards—and, day and night; worship 
Belial in the Temple of Gin—and Beelzebub in the House of Heavy-Wet— 
and Lucifer in the Abode of Brandy ; and who says so, my dear Shepherd? 
SHEPHERD. 
But the children o? Mammon. 
NORTII. 
Yes, James; who from the sweat of slaves, worked to death in his sultry 
mines, extract the ether on which they sustain their celestial lives, and the 
orgeous dies with which they engrain their garments, as they sweep along 
e high places, and take their seats on thrones within palaces, and affront 
high heaven with blasphemy, forgetful in their pride that they themselves 
are but worms. 
SHEPHERD. 
Strang—strang—strang. 
NORTH. 
Great Britain fs theron drunk—therefore, let there be no distiflation 
from grain—let that spirit of the age be all bottled up in Apothecaries’ shops, 
and labelled—poison, or medicine. 
SHEPHERD. 
Like arsenick for rats or men. 


NORTH. 

If the English be, indeed, all irreclaimable drunkards, some such réme- 
dial and preventive law seems to be demanded—but by whom shall it be 
enacted? In the two sober Houses of Parliament by general cock-crow ? 
By steady representatives, returned by constituents not able to stand ? 


SHEPHERD. 

Ach ! the winebibbers! 

NORTH. 

If all the women in England who live by wages are prostitutes—and all 
the men drunkards—I can imagine but one event desirable for her good 
—an earthquake that shall give her to be swallowed up by the sea. 

SHEPBERD. 
Or fire frae Heaven that destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 
NORTH. 

But such, thank God, is not yet the condition—distressful thovgh alas 

in much it be—of what was once merry England. 
SHEPHERD. 

And I'll swear in the parritch face o’ Silk Buckingham, and a’ the lave 
s uP milk and water committee, that it’s no the condition o’ bonny Scot- 
an . : 

NORTH. 
Nor ever will be while she has a Christian church. 
SHEPHERD. 

Hark hoo the voice o’ the Forest—at this hoor sae saft and sweet 
breathes o’ contentment frae the soun’, healthy, heart o’ the happy bills! 
The Flowers o’ the Forest are no’ a’ wede away—nor liae they been 
changed into weeds ; and although I lament to alloo that in towns and cities, 
where countless croods o’ Christian creturs are congregated thegither, 
and whare wark set them by wealth suffers them too short and seldom to 
pray, they owre aften seek renovation to their exhowsted bodies by means 
o’ what’s even mair hurtfu' to their wearied sowls, and thus fa” into 
the arms o” vice, the leper, wha hauns them to death, the skeleton ;— 
yet seein’ as clearly as that clude, are the causé o” rain, and ¢luds 

e eile vapours frae the undrained earth and the undrainable sea, 
al th ) great manufacturin’ avd ecommereiil Syste o° the Kintra is 
e.cause 0’ a’ their sins, uae ne Sortéws, and that’ in’ spite’o 
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do not despair that a Law, far beyond the sphere o’ sic legislators.as we hae 
been speakin’ o’, a Law originating in Heaven, and sanctioned in, the, heart, 
will yet rule wi’ a saving sway ower sic doleful regions, for doleful they 
may weel be ca'd, since there famished folk forget their hunger in their 
thirst, and flee to cursed gin for relief rather than to blessed bread ;—the Law 
o’ Love and Religion, that was frae the beginning o’ the world, and wasgiven 
us again aughteen hundred years ago, in brichter licht than to the first Adam, 
to us, the children o’ Adam, and though obscured and troubled by man’s pas- 
sions, that mak a’ men at times seem waur nor mad, shall yet shine through 
the huge city smoke that the material day-spring canna penetrate, and esta- 
blish an illumination, not on the spires, and steeples, and towers alone o’” 
churches and cathedrals, although ever may they be held sacred, but on the 
low-roof’d houseso’ the puiresto’ the puir, whereever twaor three are gather- 
ed together to worship the Giver o’ a’ mercies, or to enjoy bis mercies—say 
the frugal meal industry has earned and piety blessed, or the hard bed 
that seems saft to the sleep which nae evil conscience ever haunts ;—bed 
and sleep, emblems indeed o’ death and the grave; but only o’ their rest, 
for a lamp burns beside them, let down frae the skies, which they hae but 
to feed wi’ gude warks and trim wi’ the finger o’ faith, and when pheg grill 
wauken at Jast in Heaven, they will know it was the lamp o” Eternal Life. 
nortHi (looking up at the. Cuckoo), “ahs 

Eight o’clock! It is Saturday night—and Tickler and have good four- 

teen miles to drive to the Castle of Indolence. ;, 
“ © blest retirement! friend to Life’s decline!” 

Our nage, must be all bedded before twelve—for there must be no intru- 
sion on the still hours of Sabbath. James, we must go. 

SUEPHERD- 

I declare I never observed Tibbie takin’ awa the rosts! Sae charmed, sir, 
hae I been wi’ your conversation, that I canna tell whether this be my 
first, second, or third jug? 


NORTH. 
Your second, 
a} SHEPHERD. 
Gude nicht. ( They finish the second jug, but seem unwilling to rise.) 
NORTH. 
God bless you, my dearest James ! 
SHEPHERD. 
. « ¥ou're. a kind-hearted cretur, sir. 
NORTH. 
I cannot lend my sanction, James, to sumptuary laws. 
SHEPHERD. 


What kind o’ laws may tliey be? I never heard tell o° them afore—but 
if they be laws anent eatin’ and drinkin’ ony particular sort o’ vivres, I 
gee ma vote for beginnin’ wi’ wine. 
NORTH. 
On what principle, James ? 
‘i SHEPHERD. 

On the principal o’ principles—Justice. Our legislators—that’s the maist 
feck.” prem beleng to the upper ranks—at least, members o’ Parliament 
are seldom seen hedgin’ and ditchin’, or eed 9 stanes—accepp it may be 
for their ain amusement—in avenues and the like; and still seldomer work- 
ing at the haun-loom, or takin’ tent o’ the power-loom, or overlookin’ ony 
great instrumental establishment o’ spindles. obedient to the command o’ 
steam. _., . 
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and.it aye sours on my stamach, and bein’ made o’ mere frute it can hae nae 
nourishment. Still the gentry like it, and get fou’ on’t—or if no fou’, they 
drink daily sufficient to sap thoosans o’ constitutions—forby injuring their 
fortunes by the annual expense o’ importation. Let a’ foreign wines then 
be excluded by ack o’ Parliament, makin’ it felony, punishable by trans- 
portation for life, to hae abune half-a-dizzen o’ ony ae kind in a preevat 
cellar—wi’ a provision legaleezin’ the sale thereof in Apothecaries’ shops 
alang wi’ ither droogs—to be selt in thummlefu’s, per permit. After an 
experiment o’ a few years’ trial, the gentry will be able to judge, not only 
hoo they like the law, but hoo its operation agrees wi’ their health. They 
will then be able, wi’ a gude grace, to ca’ the attention o’ the lower orders 
to the temperance o’ the higher—and as the example o’ our superiors is 
powerfu’, sobriety will be seen descendin’ by degrees through all grawds 
till it reaches even the tinklers—and then the ack may be extended to spee- 
rits frae sugar and grain, withoot ony national convulsion, but a slicht 
sneeze. 
NORTH. 

I grieve to think that the lower orders should be so addicted to this most 

rnicious vice. But like all other evil habits, it can be prevented or cured 

ut by moral influences—and, in my opinion, to expect to see that done by 
Act of Parliament, betrays a lamentable ignorance of human nature. 
SHEPHERD. 

Waur than that—cruel injustice in them who seek to hae recourse to sic 
measures. They will not suffer ony interference in their ain vices—or 
rather they ken that mony o’ them in which they shamelessly indulge, are 
o’ a kind that nae law can weel tak haud o’—and while they enjoy their 
ain luxuries without stint, their ain vices and their sins, they froon on the 
far mair excusable frailties o’ the poor, exaggerate them oot o’ a’ measure, 
and to prevent excesses which all good men must deplore, would, without 
compunction, cut awa’ comforts frae that condition, which, rather than 
curtail, a good man would put baith hauns into the fire. 


NORTH. 
Luxury hardens the heart. 
SHEPHERD. 
Makes it fat or fosey—fu’ o’ creesh or wund. 
NORTH. 
How did the Drunken committee vote on the Malt Tax ? 
SHEPHERD, 


Lreally canna say. But I fear thae beer-houses are bad places; and I’m 
sure that folk are no like to mak themsells fou on hame-brewed yill—for 
the speerit o’ domestic comfort’s a sober speerit, though a gladsome—and 
the master o’ the mawte, at his ain fireside, has every reason to preserve 
moderation at the cheerful, hamely meal, enlivened by the liquor flowing 
frae the produce o’ his ain farm. But the incidence o’ taxation’s a kittle 
problem—and, I confess, no for a shepherd to solve. Only this is sure, 
that taxation is a burden that a’ ought to bear alike, accordin’ to the 
strength o’ their shouthers ; sae that your political economists maun begin 
wi’ ascertaining the strength o’ folk’s shouthers, or they will alloo thousans 
and tens 0’ thousans to walk wi’ their backs straught and no an ounce on 
the nape o’ their necks, while they oppress as mony mair beneath a hun- 
der wecht, that lang ere the close o’ this life’s darg bows their foreheads 
to the dust. 

NORTH. 

James, a little while ago you delivered one of the longest sentences of 
sc vg grammatical construction ] remember since the days of Jeremy 

aylor. é’ 

SHEPHERD. 
Was’t grammatical? That’s curious, for I never learned grammar. 
NORTH 

One seldom hears a speaker get out of a long sentence till after the most, 

fearful floundering—— 


wee aod SHEPHERD. d 
Perhaps ’cause he has learned what grammar is, without haein’ acquired 
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the power 0’ observin’t; whereas the like o’ me wha kens naething aboot. 
it, instinctively steers clear o’ a’ difficulties, and comes out at the end, 
bauldly shakin’ his head, like a stag frae a wood, hungry for the mountains. 
NORTH. 
James, the days are fast shortening—alas! alas! 
SHEPHERD. 

Let them shorten. The nichts ’ll be sae muckle the langer—and “ mor- 
tal man, who liveth here by toil,” hae mair time for wauken as weel as for 
sleepin’ rest. Wunter, wild as he sometimes is, is a gracious Season—and 
in the Forest I hae kent him amaist as gentle as the Spring. Indeed, he 
seems to me to be gettin’ safter and safter in his temper ilka year. Frost 
is his favourite son—and I devoutly howp there ‘ll never be ony serious 
quarrel atween them twa; for Wunter never looks sae cheery as when you 
see him gaun linkin’ haun in haun wi’ fine black Frost. Snaw is Frost’s 
sister, and she’s a bonnie white-skinned lassie, wi’ character without speck 
or stain. She came to see us last Christmas, but staid only about a week, 
and we thocht her lookin’ rather thin; but the mornin’ afore she left us, I 
happened to see her on the hill at sunrise—and oh! what a briest! 

NORTH. 

Like that of the sea-mew or the swan. 

SHEPHERD. 

Richt. For o’ a’ the birds that sail the air, thae twa are surely the maist 
purely beautifu’. Then they come and they gae just like the snaw. You 
see the mew fauldin’ her wings on the meadow as if she were gaun to be 
for lang our inland guest—you see the swan floatin’ on the loch as if she 
had cast anchor for the Wunter there—you see the snaw settled on the hill 
as if she never would forsake the sun who looks on her with saftened 
licht—but niest mornin’ you daunner out to the brae—and mew, swan, and 
snaw, are a’ gane—melted into air—or flown awa to the sea. « 

NORTH. 

These images touch my heart. Yet how happens it that my own imagi- 
nation does not supply them, and that you, my dear Shepherd, have to 
bring them before the old man’s eyes ? 


SHEPHERD. 
Because I hae genie. 
NORTH. 
And I, alas! have none. 
SHEPHERD. 


Dinna look sae like as if you was gaun to fa’ a greetin’—for I only an- 
swered simply a simple question—and was far frae meanin’ to deny that 
you had the gift. 

NORTH. 
But I canna write a sang, Jamie—I canna write a sang ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Nor sing ane verra weel either, sir; for, be the tune what it may, ye chant 
them a’ to Stroudwater, and I never hear you without thinkin’ that you 
wou’d hae made—a monotonous ane to be sure, but a pathetic precentor. 
O but hoo touchingly wou'd ye hae gien out the line! 

NORTH. 

Allan Cunningham, and William Motherwell, and you, my dear James, 
have caught the true spirit of the old traditionary strain—and, seek the wide 
world, where will there be found such a lyrical lark as he whom, not in 
vain, you three have aspired to emulate—sweet Robby Burns ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s richt, sir. I was wrang in ever hintin’ ae word in disparagement 
o’ Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night. But the truth is, you see, that the soob- 
ject’s sae heaped up wi’ happiness, and sae charged wi’ a’ sorts o’ sanctity 
—sae national and sae Scottish—that beautifu’ as the poem is—and really, 
after a’, naething can be mair beautifu’—there’s nae satisfyin’ either pea- 
sant or shepherd by ony delineation o’t, tho” drawn in lines o’ licht, and 
shinin’ equally wi’ genius and wi’ piety. That's it. Noo, this is Saturday 
night at Tibbie’s—and, though we've been gae funny, there has been nae- 
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thing desecratin’ in our fun, and we'll be a’ attendin’ divine service the 
mornme in Yarrow, and you, Mr North, and Mr Tickler, and the«lave 
o’ you, in Ettrick kirk. 

NORTH. 

And, James, we can nowhere else hear Christianity preached in a more 
fervent and truthful spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

Naewhere.—Do you see, sir, that splendid and magnificent assemblage 
o’ towers and temples far ben in the heart o’ that fire o’ peat and wood? 
See ! see! how they sink and settle doon in the flames! I prophesy the 
destruction o’ baith Houses o’ Parliament. O spare, thou devourin’ ele- 
ment! O, spare, I beseech thee, that ancient Ha’; spare, oh, spare, that 
ancient Abbey, where the banes o’ the michty dead repose—nor lick up 
wi’ ony ane o' thy thousan forked tongues the holy dust on their tombs! 

NORTH. 

Thou seer ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo, mind my words. I dinna say that they’re burnin’ at this very mi- 
nute—for that: spectacle may either be shadowin’ forth the past or the 
future—but I say that they are either burning, or hae been burned, or will 
be burned within a week’s time, and 


“ That the blackness of ashes shall mark where they stood.” 


The Lords’ House and the Commons’ House—but that the fire shall spare 
the ‘auld ‘Ha’, and the auld Abbey—for look! look! how they stand un- 
scathed, while all about them smoulders! And see na you, sir, that globe 
o’ safter licht hangin’ owre them, as if it were the image o’ the moon, 
happy to see them safe frae her watchtower in the eky ? 


NORTH. 
Where ? where? 
SHEPHERD. 


A’s gane. Tickler has seen naething o’ this prefigurin’ revelation. That 
comes 0’ fa’n’ asleep. 
NORTH. 


I shall awake him—(vainly shaking Timothy.) 
SHEPHERD, 
Whattt ? 
NORTH, 
Let him sleep. 
SHEPHERD. 


Oh! sir! but yon was a delichtfu’ meeting at New-Inn, Tushielaw. 
His Lordship’!l no be sorry to hear o’t in Cheena—or as Bourhope weel 
ca’d it out o’ the poet, “ far Cathay;” for the account, when it reaches him, 
will shaw that “though absent lang and distant far,” he and his fair gude 
leddy, and their beautifu’ family, are no forgotten in the Forest, but that a’ 
hearts will keep beatin’ warmly towards them till their happy return. 
Saw ye ever, sir,a mair enthusiastic pairty? It was a tribut—and nae 
humble ane either—to vertue ; and the anniversary o’ Lord Napier’s berth- 
day will be commemorated in the Forest, wi’ unceasin’ kindness, ilka year 
till some bonnie ship, sailin’ through the sunshine, or flingin’ aff the storms 
frae her sails, brings them a’ back again to Ettrick, and in a few weeks we 
forget that they ever were awa’. Here’s their health wi’ a’ the honours. 

NORTH. 
The Master of Napier, and his brother in Germany-— 
SHEPHERD. 

A’—a’—a’—God bless them!—the pawrent birds—and the weel-fea- 
thered young anes—v’ baith sexes—wha hae flown in howp and beauty frae 
their silvan hill-nest. 


(Shepherd’s Toast is drunk with all the honours. 
TICKLER (starting up.) 


. Harra, hurra, hurra !—hip, hip, hip—hurra, hurra, burra, hurra! hurra! 
urra ! 
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SHEPHERD. ib ut 
Gie’s your haun, sir, Mr Tickler—sense and feelin’ are wi’ you.in your 
verra sleep. 
Enter CampseE.u (o tell the Gigs are at the door. 
NORTH (sub dio.) 
“ How beautiful is night!” 


SHEPHERD, 
That’s Southey. In fowre words, the spirit o’ the skies. 
NORTH. 
Not one star. 
SHEPHERD. 


Put on your specs, and you’|l see hunders. But they are saft and dim— 
though there is nae mist—only a kind o’ holy haze—and their lustre is 
abated by the dews. I thocht it had been frost; but there’s nae frost—or 
they would be shinin’ clearly in thousans—— 

NORTH. 

Like angel eyes. 

SHEPHERD. 

A common comparison—yet no the waur for that—for a’ humanity feels, 
that ona bricht starry nicht, heaven keeps watch and ward ever earth, 
and that the blue lift is instinct wi’ love. 

NORTH. 

Where's the moon ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Lookin’ at her a’ the time wi’ a gratefu’ face, that smiles in her licht! 
as if you were gaun to sing a sang in her praise, or to say a prayer. 


NORTH. 
No halo. 


SHEPHERD. 
The white Lily o’ the sky. 
NORTH. 
No rain to-morrow, Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 


No adrap. ’Twull be a real Sabbath-day. Ye see the starnies noo— 
dinna ye, sir? Some seemin’ no farrer awa nor the moon—and some far 
ahint and ayont her, but still in the same region wi’ the planet—ithers re- 
tiring and retired in infinitude—and sma’ as they seem, a’ suns! Awfu’ 
but sweet to think on the great works o’ God!—But the horses ‘ll be 
catchin’ cauld—and a’ that they ken is, that it’s a clear nicht. - Lads, tak 
care o’ the dowgs, that they dinra break the couples, and worry sheep. 
You'll, be at the Castle afore Mr North—for it’s no abune five mile by the 
cut across the hills—and no a furlong short o’ fourteen by the wheel-rod. 
—( They ascend their Gigs.) —For Heaven’s sake, sir, tak tent o’ the Nor- 
ways! Haco’s rearin’, and Harold’s funkin’—sic deevils ! 

TICKLER. 

Whew! Whew! Whew! D. J. O. North! Do—Da-—Do— Tibi Gra 

tiag! Farewell—thou Bower of Peace! 
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THE WATER DRINKER IN THE PYRENEES. 


No apology can be required in 
these days for touring. Every body 
travels. The ancient glories of those 
adventurous few who, fifty years ago, 
hazarded their persons beyond the 
Straits of Dover, now go for nothing. 
The age of travel is the true name for 
our time—the March of Intellect may 
be amisnomer, but the flying of stage- 
coaches, and the emigration of half 
a people as soon as the first summer 
sun begins to peer its way through 
the fogs and frosts of a London year, 
give it a title which none can dis- 
pute. This is the “ touring genera- 
tion,” par excellence, and the man 
who toureth not is evidently below 
the level of his age. 

But I must say a few preliminary 
words, as giving the story of my ac- 
tual stimulant to the exertion of a 
march of so laborious, yet so ignoble 
a kind, as a walk up the side of the 
Pyrenees. Happening to be in Paris 
during the féte of the “ Trois Jours” 
in 1832, and tired, beyond all de- 
scription, of the sound of drums, 


trumpets, and squibs, I took refuge 
one day from a long procession of 
ragged Republicanism, in one of the 
caffés of the Rue Vivienne. There 
I found myself in the midst of agroup 
of my countrymen, who were dis- 
cussing some of the cdtellettes and 


champagne of the house, and who 
were, of course, the last human be- 
ings whom I had expected to meet. 
They had a vast deal to wonder at 
on their side; for I had been six 
months in Paris, and in half the time 
the greater part of them had been in 
every part of the habitable globe. I 
was assailed by anecdotes from St 
Petersburg, Grand Cairo, Ispahan, 
and Constantinople. Absurd as it 
is to feel shame of any kind in 
Paris, I must acknowledge a sort of 
shame at the moment, in having no 
better recollections to fall back upon 
than the road between Boulogne and 
Paris, and a fortnight’s ramble up 
the Rhine half-a-dozen years ago. 
In the course of our sitting, the grand 
question was, “ where a man could 
go. next”—the object being, to go 
where he might glean a single laurel 
in the way of novelty. The matter 
was argued over until our wine was 


out; and the meeting broke up with 
a full understanding, that from Dan 
to Beersheba, all was barren—that 
every highway of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, had been already trampled 
into dust by the English, and that to 
find a new route, should be placed 
in the same list with the search for 
a new pleasure. But fortune favours 
many @ man with hints which he 
would never have found in his ge- 
nius. As I was leaving the caffé, an 
explosion of fireworks, which burst 
up in the middle of the street with 
the violence of a volcano, sent me 
to my hotel with a determination to 
look for quieter quarters than the 
“ City of Freedom,” let them be 
where they might. A quaint deserip- 
tion of the baths in the south, print- 
ed a hundred years ago, which I 
found in a closet in my chamber, set 
my imagination at work; and by the 
next dawn, I awakened with a de- 
termination to travel to the land of 
the Provencals. 

Ordinary tourists go by the dili- 
gence, but I resolved not to be an 
ordinary tourist. I purchased a pair 
of Norman horses, for which the’ho- 
tel keeper vaunted his reputation as 
the most capital pair of roadsters in 
the kingdom; and, mounting my gar- 
gon on one, and myself on the other, 
we rode forth from the Boulevard, 
like the Knight of La Mancha and 
his squire, to take the world as it 
came. 

The first sensation, at least to an 
Englishman, on leaving a huge, bust- 
ling, brawling, dusty metropolis, is 
always delightful. As 1 breathed the 
fresh air, inhaled the scents of the 
fields and gardens, and, above all, 
escaped the eternal gabble of the 
Parisian populace, I felt new life 
within me. My horse seemed to 
sympathize with his master, and 
snufiing up the breeze, and neigh- 
ing, and curveting on the pavé, he 
cantered along at a pace which 
might have cut a figure even on-an 
English high-road. But we had notyet 
quite got rid of the capital. A couple 
of leagues from the gates, a cloud of 
dust announced that something re- 
markable was at hand ; and shortly 
after, a long vision of helmets, 
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laced coats, and swords sparkling in 
the sun, came sweeping down a bill 
in front. It was a strong corps of ca- 
valry marching to Paris, to keep the 
popular transports within proper 
bounds—a precaution by no means 
to be disregarded, even in “the most 
polished city of the world.” If dust 
were glory, this regiment had its 
full share of honours—it was be- 
== beyond all gravity. The 

rench countenance is so prodi- 
giously close on the baboon, that 
a slight touch of the pencil makes it 
one and the same. ‘The pencil here 
had been applied in the largest way. 
Every face was mezzotinted with 
lines of heat and dust. The huge 
mustaches and whiskers added to 
the likeness; and, as they moved 
along, chattering and grinning in the 
national style, they might have pass- 
ed for the garde du corps of the King 
of the Ourang- Outangs. 

As I took the journey at my ease, 
it was not until the next evening 
that I came within view of Orleans. 
All cities look picturesque in even- 
ing, and the sunset covered the roofs 
and spires of this fine old city with 
sheets of crimson. But I am quite 
of the opinion of the author of the 
Critic, that descriptions .of sunsets 
cannot be got rid of too expedi- 
tiously, and shall say no more than 
that. by the last light of the sun, I 
arrived at the suburbs, which, in all 
French towns, creep as close as pos- 
sible to the city ditch—found the 
twilight blackened into midnight 
among the tall houses and narrow 
footways of the streets, and was re- 
joiced to escape the natural hazards 
of losing my way, and being tumbled 
into the Loire, or breaking my neck 
down some open wine-cellar, by see- 
ing the glare of lamps which blazed 
in front of the inn. 

I was rather unlucky in the time 
of my arrival. There were at once 
some kind of fair in the city, a squa- 
dron of cuirassiers in the stables, 
whose officers were lodged in the 
house, and a marriage-party. This 
marriage was curious, and charac- 
teristic enough. The bride was 
somewhat distinguished for personal 
charms. She was rich, yet she had 
remained single till five-and- twenty 
—a terrible period for a French belle 
matrimonially inclined, and this de- 
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lay had been aggravated by the cir- 
cumstance that she had been conti- 
nually surrounded by troops of ad- 
mirers. From her prominent posi- 
tion in the world, the front of her 
father’s bar—a rich innkeeper in 
one of the neighbouring towns—no 
passer-by could be ignorant of her 
attractions, and many a glance, and 
many a speech had told her that her 
“ single blessedness” was distraction 
to mankind. 

The captains of the demi-solde, now 
a numerous body in France, laid 
siege with the vigour of veterans, 
who longed for a comfortable: re- 
tirement from the turmoils of the 
werld. The gargons de bureau, the 
most exquisite coxcombs, or the 
most coxcomb exquisites, in France, 
brought down their newest speeches 
and waistcoats from Paris, on their 
way to the south, and angled for her 
Wita these glittering baits, en pas- 
sant, As for the young Orleannois, 
they had all sighed, and sighed in 
vain. The secret of all this cruelty 
was not in the fastidiousness of the 
lady herself; for none could com- 
plain more loudly of the hard neces- 
sity of making so many fine young 
men miserable for life. The stony 
heart was in her father’s bosom. He 
had been born and bred the keeper 
of an inn, and such he was determi- 
ned should be his son-in-law. But, 
next to his own will in this instance, 
he loved his daughter, and the grand 
difficulty was, how to reconcile his 
trading predilections with the per- 
sonal tastes of mademoiselle. After 
having swept the wide circle of his 
own experience, and failing in the 
search, he had actually advertised 
for a husband. The advertisement 
was eagerly answered from all cor- 
ners of France; for, however equi- 
vocal a parent’s panegyric of his 
daughter’s charms might be consi- 
dered, there could be no room for 
any error in the fact, that she was to 
be worth 100,000 francs on the day 
of marriage, and as much more on 
her father’s decease. A dozen or 
two of stirring young fellows, who 
thought themselves made for capti- 
vation, as indeed every Frenchman 
does and will do, to the end of time, 
came’ forward ‘as innkeepers; but 
the parental investigation was too 
keen for those extemporaneous sous 
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of hospitality. Their hotels were 
found to be in the airs Chateaur. en 
Hspagne, and they were summarily 
dismissed. The lady exhibited the 
most meritorious indifference on the 
occasion. But romance has a share 
in every thing on French ground. 
Under all this frost there was fire. 
The difficulty was, to find an inn- 
keeper at once to her taste and her 
father’s, for he would not have given 
her to amarshal of France, unless 
he wore an apron and stood at a bar. 
At length the true Simon Pure ap- 
peared. A showy figure, with the 
true Gascon patois, grimace, and 
gaiety, strong upon him. Now let 
me not be conceived a willing libel- 
ler of the deau sere; when I say that 
the daughter took a dislike to this 
very likeable personage in the exact 
os re of the father’s liking. 
he Gascon produced his creden- 
tials—they were every thing that was 
satisfactory—he kneweveryinnfrom 
the Loire to the Rhone, and abound- 
ed with pleasantries of them all. At 
length some malignants, who, of 
course, had been among the rejected 
suitors, began to spread the report 
that the man of anecdote was an 
aventurier. This he denied, decla- 
ring that it was a mere 7use to ex- 
tinguish his hopes, and offered to 
fight the whole population of Or- 
Jeans, the day after he should become 
a husband. The innkeeper was of 
course the more obstinate the more 
his wisdom was doubted by his 
neighbours, and his taste disputed 
by his daughter. Yet, in the mean 
time, he actually sent off a confiden- 
tial friend to make enquiries on the 
spot where the Gascon had descri- 
bed his trade as flourishing. Just 
one week before my arrival, a des- 
patch had reached him from the 
uarter in question, stating, that his 
riend had been seized with illness, 
but had sent him the fruit of his en- 
quiries, all highly confirmatory of 
his opinions. The despatch was tri- 
umphantly read at the door of the 
hotel, and in the moment of reading, 
a stranger, who had mingled in the 
crowd, offered to bet 10,000 francs 
‘thatthe whole affair was a matter of 
‘moonshine, and that the: fair ladyvef 
‘ithe inn and the Gascon would never 
vibe! married. All'this sounds like 4 
oplotefa farce, but what éls¢ is 
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in France? The innkeeper, sure, of 
his facets, teok the bet at once, and 
offered to double it; which, haw- 
ever, the stranger declined. The 
bet had been scarcely made, when 
the friend came galloping up, to de- 
clare that he had been on the spot 
where the Gascon had docated his 
establishment, and that it was no 
where to be found unless in the bot- 
tom of the Garonne, which flowed 
over the exact spot described. A 
Frenchman's indignation is always 
prodigious, and the father’s wrath 
was of the most amusing order. But 
the stranger returned, and demanded 
the payment of his wager. Between 
vexation at his own credulity, and 
at the loss of his money, the old man 
played innumerable antics, but’ the 
money side of the question prevail- 
ed, and rather than pay) the, 10,000 
francs, he consented to the marriage. 
The Gascon was sent for; he, ap> 
peared ; was boiling over with wrath 
at the whole transaction, declared 
himself so ill used by. the general 
suspicion, that nothing could induce 
him to ally himself with a father who 
could treat him so ungenerously, 
and finally challenged the bearer.ef 
the intelligence to mortal combat. 
At length, to avoid the eclat. of the 
affair, he was pacified: by. the, pro- 
mise of 5000 francs, in addition, to 
the former dowry. 1 ton 
But now another impediment a 
rose. The intended bride was-miss- 
ing; she had fled, leaving, .a. letter 
on her pillow, declaring that she had 
retired from the persceutions ef 
lovers and fathers, to a em | 
convent, where she was determi 
to take the veil. Confusion oncon- 
fusion. After another negotiation 
with the stranger, in which he-refu- 
sed to lower his wager a single sous, 
the half-frantic innkeeper offered bis 
fugitive daughter 5000 franes. more 
to return, — her antipathies: to 
mankind, and marry the Gascon, 
however she might hate him in par- 
ticular. The lady at-last.gave) way, 
as she declared, merely for the sake 
ofthe parental peace of mind..,.She 
snow returned, gave her hand tothe 
Gascon; who was discovered, te -be 
herfavoured lover half.a-dozen years 
sbefore,a gallant subaltern,in someof 
the: French marine, corps, and). be- 
utrethed te; her privately befone, he 
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had left France. ‘The old inukeep- 
er’s resolve to give his dangbter 
only in the line of his own voeation, 
was the grand impediment: The 
mission of the friend to ascertaia 
the point was known, and the wager 
was laid by a brother subaltern, in 
anticipation of hisreturn. The bet- 
ter, of course, disappeared. The two 
lovers obtained their additional dow- 
er, squeezed out of the purse of the 
old man, who was rich enough to 
give double the money; and, if I 
were to judge from the festivity of 
the evening, all parties were in a 
state of rapture at the dénouement. 
They kept the whole building in an 
uproar till long after midnight, dan- 
cing, drinking, and singing choruses 
to the honour and glory of La belle 
France. 

I slept but little. My host had 
cranimed me into a grenier, which 
having been once used as a store- 
room for the family provisions, was 
now haunted by rats, who lived on 
the remembrance, or came, like the 
ghosts of old times, to wander round 
the spot’ where what they so long 
loved ‘had lain. The night was a 
perpetual succession of noises, to all 
of which the ‘habitual architecture 
of France gave full play. Every door, 
every floor, and every window, was 
but’ variety ‘of chink ; and I could 
not merely hear every sound from 
évery corner of the hage hotel, but 
almost*sce every movement. Can- 
dies glanced their twinklings across 
my rafters from the rooms below, 
and ‘asmy chamber was a mere loft, 
running over a long gallery and its 
annexed apartments, | had the bene- 
fit of the whole illumination. If I 
had taken the trouble, I might have 
had a bird's eye view of all the pro- 
ceedings of the feast, military and 
civil, below: | But just as I was fall- 
ing asleep, and the songs and shouts 
were mingling into a drowsy mur- 
mur‘on my ears, the cuirassiers be- 
gan to stir.’ The'trumpet sounded 
in ‘the’ stables; thenceforth all was 
trampling, gene and sacreing. 
Then heavy boots: began ‘to pace 
along ‘the’ gallery, them ‘the waiters 
began their morning: practise of rat- 
taning the dust out ef theimclothes, 
which French economy considers ‘a 
much more saving plan ‘thaw brash- 
ing them, tie whole making astrong 
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resemblance to a distant musketry 
fire. I gave up the attempt to strug- 
gle with this general: conspiracy 
against human quiet, and added my 
share to the disturbance, by order 
ing my cavalry to be saddled, and 
setting myself en route over the large 
pavement of the court-yard. 

The season was fine, and the 
morning fields * breathed wooingly.” 
Of all the modes of exercise, Pedes- 
trianism is the best fer exercise. Ri- 
ding on horseback is the best for ani- 
mation. The diligence is but a hearse, 
rendered more uncomfortable by the 
crowd of talkers: The centre of 
France, notwithstanding the national 
opinion on the subject, is one of the 
most unpicturesque table lands of 
Europe; but the ceuntry, for seve- 
ral hours’ ride: from Orleans, was 
full of produce... There were. even 
some country-seats not unlike thoee 
of England, but they evidently be- 
longed to the bourgeoisie of the town, 
and gradually thinned as we went 
forward. The face of the land.now 
degenerated, and asuccession of dry, 
lifeless, and grim mud-built villages, 
were all that diversified the road. 
Buta hard trot. does wonders. If I 
had been buried in the cushions of an 
English travelling: carriage, I should 
have been sick ; if] had been jolted 
about in the rough inside of a dili- 
gence, I should have been probably 
in a fever; but on my stout Norman 
roadster, I was as happy as the day 
was long. I rose early, enjoyed the 
first delicious cool of the morning, 
threw myself off my horse at the 
first decent inn I came to, breakfast- 
ed on whatever I could get, with an 
appetite that made every thing de- 
lightful; trotted on till noon; then 
turned into some inn, where | order- 
ed a cutlet and a bottle of vindu pays; 
flung myself on a sofa, and slept for 
two or three hours, as the case might 
be; rose like a giant refreshed, 
and with a feeling of freshnéss and 
vigour, which would be worth their 
rentroli.to half the House of Lords, 
and is actually one:of the most) de- 
lightful> sensations in existence,- set 
out again in the ton ‘of: the day, the 
most exquisite of all hours, withthe 
sun) broadeningsas ‘he: comes:toothe 
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meadows recovering from the heat, 
and giving up their renewed per- 
fume; the cattle lying in the fields 
with their eyes turned to the west- 
ern sky, like connoisseurs; the pea- 
sants beginning to laugh and sing as 
their work is drawing toa close; the 
sounds of the village children at their 
play, filling up the general chorus 
with something not unlike harmony ; 
the steeples of the churches shooting 
up “golden fire,” like flames from 
some enormous altar, and, above all, 
in every sense of the word, the skies, 
“jn all their amber liveries dight” 
—the true Claude Lorraine hour, 
which for fancy, and perhaps for 
feeling, is worth the whole twenty- 
three besides. The finale of the day 
is a gallop through the twilight to 
reach the inn before the last glimpse 
of sun goes out, a matter rather 
personal in a jonely French road, 
where a very miscellaneous popula- 
tion is often to be found—those 
“ whote!! fortunes, and knock down,” 
as the novelist has it; disbanded sol- 
diers, travelling tinkers, and fugitive 
patriots from all quarters of the con- 
tinent, the most inconvenient fellow- 
pilgrims ofthemall. Asupper, no mat- 
ter upon what, finishes the wants of 
the day ; hunger turns even the rough 
cookery of the French hostel into 
luxury, and after a meal which, for 
teal indulgence, Sardanapalus might 
have envied, I plunge myself into a 
bed which, whether straw, hair, 
eider-down, or bean-stalks, is all the 
same to me; for inhalf a minute Iam 
in a sleep, such as all the roses and 
poppies, all the “syrupsand medicinal 
gums” of earth, never administered 
to the on Then comes morning 
again: I wake as if I had closed my 
eyes but the minute before. My sleep 
has annihilated night, and all the 
consciousness that I have of that 
“ ugly and foul-gaited witch” is, that 
I lay down by lamplight full of the 
ood things of this world, and awoke 
y sunlight full of health, spirits, and 
strength, and ready for a ride of the 
circumference of the globe. 

If the noble persons who lay upa 
stock of disease during the London 
winter, and set out to cover Europe 
With their complaints and thetr gui- 
neas for the rest of the year, would 
adopt my example, they would ‘find 
it worth all the nostrums in their me- 
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dicine chests. On the road, within 
a few miles of Argenton, I overtook 
a sufferer of this description, a noble 
marquis, lying at his length in a 
carriage wadded and cushioned with 
silk and wool, enough to have givena 


liver complaint. The catriage had 
just drawn up at the door of an inn 
to change horses, otherwise my poor 
Norman would have made but a bad 
figure in the race which every noble 
invalid exhibits on the continental 
highways, as if running from care, 
which, according to Horace, is not to 
be distanced by post-horses; or run- 
ning to Death, which is likely enough 
to come to him, and save his post- 
horses the trouble. As I gave a pass- 
ing glance, I pitied the unlucky fel- 
low within ;—there lay the owner of 
fifty, or perhaps a hundred thousand 
a-year, gasping with fat, tortured 
with gout, groaning for an appetite, 
and smothered in flannel. The ther- 
mometer was at ninety in the shade 
of the huge vine that covered the 
house like an umbrella; not a breath 
was stirring, the sky was as blue 
as a roof of sanguinéd steel; every 
thing round me was throwing up 
haze, as if from a universal roast,— 
yet there lay my lord marquis, not 
daring to dispense with a single fold 
of his flannels, nor with what I should 
have considered the severer plague, 
the doctor at his side, a long, lank, 
atrabilious-looking son of medicine, 
whom the exigencies of the sick epi- 
cure made indispensable to every 
hour of the twenty-four. To be eter- 
nally accompanied with such a visi- 
ble representative of the King of 
Terrors, would have constituted a 
disease in itself. Save me from a tra- 
velling physician. 

I left the panting marquis with a 
glass of claret in one hand, and a 
bottle of salvolatile in the other; 
while the yellow-visaged doctor was 
looking on to inspect the operation 
of both. The horses were now put 
to, and while I dismounted to enjo 
the cool shade, a bottle of ite he 
pays, worth all the tokay in Europe 
for the time, a roll on the hard 
couch of the little inn parlour; and 
a sleep oblivious of every care of 
earth, I saw his lordship wheeled 
away in a cloud of dust, to broil 
under a blaze of sunshine, that might 
have burned out the courage of a 
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furs, and stuflings, Away went 
Cicesus to fatten the Neapolitan va- 
lets, charlatans, and undertakers. 
From my desultory route, I saw 
a vast deal of the interior, which, to 
the diligence traveller, is a sealed 
book. The post-chaise traveller, of 
course, as seldom opens his eyes as 
he can, and when he arrives at the 
end of his stage for the day, thanks 
Heaven, like the yawner in the 
Castle of Indolence, that “one day 
more is done.” The truth is, that 
nothing can be more proverbially 
tiresome than a Continental high- 
road. The infinite length to which 
it stretches in a straight line, and 
its utter absence of all stirring ob- 
jects, living or dead, tire the eye; 
the stops in the journey consisting 
only of the fagades of villages that 
would dishonour a group of wig- 
wams by the comparison ; no groves, 
no gardens, no farm houses, no 
showy equipages flitting along from 
one fine mansion to another—no 
fine mansions, no village steeples 
peeping up from their “embosom- 
ing oaks,’ no noble cathedrals 
tising up from the bosom of the 
towns, like a mighty mother with 
her children clustering in circles 
round her ;—in short, no England. 
But this belongs only to the high-road, 
by a Certain degree of malice always 
leading through the most desolate 
part of the country. But by giving 
the bridle a shake to the right or the 
left, pretty spots are sometimes light- 
ed on, which reconcile us to the 
landscape. Here and there a wil- 
lowed stream, gliding through a plan- 
tation of all kinds of esculents, or 
by a cottage overgrown with sbrubs 
and flowers, or a little wild village, 
of which nature has taken iton herself 
to be the sole decorater, and, has 
succeeded accordingly, to the shame 
of the whole Ferme ornée family, of 
all intrusions on taste the most pre- 
posterous. Here, too, the principal 
part of her population, which so un- 
accountably escapes the eye in the 
neighbourhood of the Grande Chaus- 
sée, is to be found; troops of girls 
gleaning, or grape gathering, or car- 
rying home the sheaves on their 
backs, in all their fright varieties 
of head gear, yet all laughing, chat- 
tering, making their sa/ams to the 
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Cyclop, and all this in the midst of 
a whole magazine of greatcoats, 
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stranger, and noisy as “a wilderness 
of monkies.” The labourers in, the 
field and out of the field, in the shop 
and in the market, I uniformly found 
were the women, and they were the 
laughers too, The French male pea- 
sant was at all times an indolent fel- 
low at work, though brisk enough 
at play. He has now turned politi- 
cian, and has thus added to his sul- 
lenness of nature, the sullenness of 
faction. Nothing can be a greater 
contrast than that between the sexes. 
The most trivial attempt at a jest, a 
civility, or a dowceur, was invariably 
received with good-humour by the 
fair. But conversation with the 
clown was a delicate matter. Wa- 
terloo has not yet passed out of his 
memory, though nothing else may 
have come into it; and the old iden- 
tity of stranger and enemy has un- 
luckily revived in the breast of the 
tillers of the soil. This, however, 
will pass away, like all other things. 
The happy generation who have re- 
tired to take up the trade of farming 
in the provinces, with their swords 
most unwillingly beaten into plough- 
shares, will mingle with the dust in 
time. The sourness of the unlucky 
campaigns of the Napoleonites will 
be sweetened by the affluence which 
is rapidly covering the thirsty plains 
of France, and if we should ever 
succeed in teaching them the spirit 
of honest alliance, the touch of Eng- 
lish commerce will make them feel 
that it is better to have any thing to 
do with England, than fight her. 
The Limousin, through which I 
now rode, is a fine province, co- 
vered with produce of every kind, 
from corn down to crab apples, the 
last by no means a despicable re- 
source for a peasantry who can turn 
them into cyder, and what is still 
more to the credit of their fortitude, 
can drink it. But a man does not 
travel thus for nothing. Sterne says, 
that sentiment always lies ready for 
the sentimental traveller; and the ad- 
venturer, on the same principle, -is 
entitled to all the marvels of the 
province, On arriving in one of the 
villages, a few leagues from, Limo- 
ges, 1 found the population all 
awake and in the streets, though the 
hour was ten at night, and the French 
peasantry are early sleepers....Qn 
a the cause, I was inu 
with wonders worthy of an excur- 
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sion iato Caffraria; a whole host of 
lions, tigers, and leopards, were in 
full march to eat all the villagers 
alive. There was wailing and weep- 
ing enough in the little streets to 
have announced the onslaught of an 
army of Tartars. Not fully satisfied 
of the security of my own position, 
or that of my servant and horses, I 
applied myself to ascertain the truth 
amid the picturesque. But in the 
centre of circles clamouring, crying, 
and obtesting earth and skies in 
all the tones of terror, what could 
be learned? I went into the inn, 
ordered my supper, if it were to be 
my last; and, previously to being 
devoured by the lions and tigers, la- 
boured to extract something in the 
shape of probability from the bulky 
innkeeper, whose solid flesh seemed 
very likely “to thaw, and dissolve 
itself into a dew,” at the prospect of 
being a victim, conscious, too, that 
he would be a luxurious one. To 
seize on a fact is always a difficult 
—. with the peasantry, and I found 
the difficulty by no means diminish- 
ed by the fears of the plump land- 
lord. However, it came to this, 
that a caravan of wild beasts, travel. 
ling through the Department, and 
which had exhibited with great eclat 
at Limoges within the week, had, 
by some unlucky accident, been 
overturned in a ditch, on the edge 
of the forest. The hinges of the tra- 
velling menagerie gave way—for 
when did a hinge ever do any thing 
else on the Continent—the animals 
took advantage of the open door, 
and darted away into the forest, to 
the great rejoicing of the drivers and 
people about the caravan, who had 
expected to be among the first offer- 
ings to their appetites in the day of 
freedom. 

The forest, of course, became an 
exclusive place from that moment, 
tabooed to all unlicensed tread, and 
deserted by all the bramble cutters, 
ramblers, and lovers of the vicinity. 
The gendarmerie had been speedily 
made acquainted with the circum- 
stance, but as their researches were 
limited professionally to the high- 
road, and the bars of the inns, no- 
thing resulted from this measure. 
The Gardes de la Chasse, great nui- 
sances to man in every province of 
the land, were found harm- 


Jess to wild-beasts ; for after three 





or four days of nominal search, they 
came back, as wise as they, went. 
Even the powers of M. Le Prefet 
were at fault; and the lions and leo- 
pards were left to settle matters in 
their own way. But this way had 
become serious. At first a single 
sheep or goat had disappeared, but 
now sheep, goats, ducks, geese, every 
thing that could be eaten, began to 
disappear by threes and fours a- 
night, and the farmers and house- 
wives alike were threatened with 
utter destitution. Another week of 
this havoc would have stripped fold 
and poultry-yard to the last fleece 
and feather. On the very day of 
my arrival, the consternation had 
been raised to its height by the sud- 
den disappearance of the principal 
farmer's daughter, a village belle, 
who, walking in her garden in the 
twilight, had been heard to uttera 
loud scream, and from that moment 
was seen no more. The father was 
running about distracted, and his 
three sons, stout young fellows, were 
furbishing their old fowling- pieces to 
sct out on a desperate expedition for 
the recovery of the remains of their 
sister. What a chorus of sighs, and 
prayers, what embracings and kiss- 
ings on beth cheeks, preluded their 
march. ‘They looked sullen, as the 
peasant always does ; but they seem- 
ed determined, and took their leave 
of the wondering and deploring cir- 
cle with the air of three heroes of 
the stage ;—all France is one great 
melo-drame. The remainder of the 
peasants formed a cordon, and kept 
guard, evidently in the most immi- 
nent expectation of being invaded 
from the forest before daylight. I 
lingered among them for a while, 
listening to their Arabian Nights’ 
histories of the public danger. But 
sleep, which, Alexander the Great 
said, was the only thing, except love, 
whith reminded him of being mortal, 
began to remind me that I had rode 
nearly fifty miles since dawn, and 
that 1 was not less mortal than other 
men. I left the peasantry to their 
bivouac, and went to my little cham- 
ber. But Iwas soon forced, never- 
theless, to take my share in the 
genetal perturbation. It was about 
two: in morning, and still dark, 
when I was roused by a tremendous 
barking of dogs, neighing of horses, 
yelling of horns, and outcries of men, 
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women,and children: ‘Ijamped up, 
and’ undoubtedly” there’ was ° some 
cause for alarm, if l'were to eredit 
the rumours that met'me from the 
whole family gathered ‘outside my 
door, » The’ invasion had actually 
commenced, by an attack on the cat- 
tle-house in the yard immediately 
below me. I had a case of London 
pistols, which had caught the Jand- 
lord’s eye, and as those were in 
themselves a pledge of prowess, and 
as I was an Englishman besides, a 
name which, with all the prejudices 
of foreigners, goes for something in 
the way of resource and intrepidity, 
I found myself the elected champion 
of the household. The men offered 
to fight, if I.would lead, and the 
women, crowding round me in their 
shawls and their short petticoats, 
were irresistible. I aceuraisgly sal- 
lied forth to play the reluctant war- 
rior.) The ‘night was chill for ‘the 
season} and I mr ee a little at the 
first pla into the air, surcharged 
with dew ; luckily this was not sel, 
and my renown escaped: criticism. 
Bat the frisonnement went off in a 


few minutes, and I gallantly took the 


command. We first sent in a couple 
of the innkeeper’s mastiffs to recon- 
noitres: but) this manceuvre was un- 
successful. The dogs went in’ wn- 
willingly,'and soon came out again, 
evidently’: intimidated, and’ one of 
themuwith altormear. Maynot dogs 
‘invbibe nationality? The way in 
which this fellow made the most of 
his scratch,::looked so like what I 
had seen. among his betters, that I 
actually burst out into laughter. 
His: first appeal was to the women; 
he howled, tambled himself at their 
feet;;rabbed his wound with his 
paws, and then went deliberately 
round the whole group to receive 
the pat. of one, the embrace of an- 
ether, the tears of a third, and the 
praises of all. _When this tribute was 
paid,'and he could gain no more, he 
shrunk behind the heels of the men, 
and. seemed | satisfied with having 
accomplished his part for the night. 

We had now sufficient proof that 
some hazardous intruder had get 
among thecattle, which, indeed;con- 


’ tinued to bound and :bellow despe- 


rately ; but whether the\ intruder 
were lion or leopard;or-hew mai 
of either might be Jaying! waste 
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farmet’s stock, were questions that 
perplexed us considetably: At length 
l ordered Janthorns to be ‘brought, 
and proposed to go into the stable, 
and report my discovery. ‘This, 
however, raised a new clamour 
among the good-natured Frenchwo- 
men, who insisted that the “ gentle- 
man” should not thus go to certain 
death, a clamour which, to do them 
justice, was seconded by the men. 
I finally compromised the dispute, 
by directitg-the landlerd’s sons, two 
fine lads, to take ‘their ‘stations with 
their Janthorns and fowling-pieces at 
different -péints. of] exit, while I ex- 
plored the dmterior at'the safe dis- 
tance of a ‘window’ some feet from 
the “ground: AlN’“now ‘waited ‘in 
strong expectancy! T/posted my se- 
conde, lwaving ‘a strong rear-guard 
in the court ready'to také ‘advantage 
of circumptances. “T nrounted “the 
casement,’ ‘and’ tooked ‘in; ‘but’ the 
casement was'like the hinges of the 
caravan, crazy to the last nail. My 
weight, asl peered forward, broke 
down its ancient joint, and I rolled 
in ‘head foremost. © Luckily I fell 
upon aheap of straw, and, as luckily, 
neither did ‘my lanthorn go out, nor 
did my pistol go off. I heard the 
effects of my catastrophe in an up- 
roar of groaus ‘and exclamations 
without.) ‘It was ‘concluded that I 
was dragged down by one of the 
monsters, and that my bones were 
then in his jaws. In a momentafter, 
a shot was fired, followed by a growl, 
and I saw an animal about the size 
of a small calf, bound from one of 
the stalls, and crouch just before 
me. The lanthorn Jying on the 
ground showed me the savage, and 
I fired. 1t made another bound, and 
turning away with a roar, took re- 
fuge by the side of one of the bulis 
whose blood he had been drinking. 
I now opened the door, and an- 
nounced the discomfiture of the ene- 
my. All instantly rushed in, andthe 
animal, which proved to be a chetah, 
or hunting ‘tiger, was covered with 
a sack; and taken prisoner; it was 
dying, but still so furious, that it was 
found necessary to destroy it, which 
was done aniid the shouts of the 

ace.°.It appeared that L-had 
not the honeut. of giving the figst 
wound+that ‘was due to the somof 
the landlord; ‘who had seen the glis« 
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tening of its eye by the lanthorn as I 
fell; but mine was the mortal wound. 
My ball had struck immediately be- 
low the eye, and lodged in the brain. 
We were both lauded to the skies. At 
daylight the keeper of the caravan 
returned ; and assuaged the general 
alarm, by telling us that the chetah 
was the only tenant of the waggon 
that had escaped, and that all his 
stock of lions and tigers were safe. 
But one still more formidable source 
of anxiety remained. What had be- 
come of the village belle? Her bro- 
thers had searched the country, 
without finding a vestige of her. 
But there is a balm for all things, if 
we will but wait for it. While her 
whole relationship were in agony, a 
chaise was seen driving into the vil- 
lage with a huge white cockade hung 
over the horses’ nose. The driver 
was the lover of the lady; the mai- 
den herself was now a bride. She 
had been swept away to the altar, 
the night before, “ nothing loath,” in 
the midst of the general confusion ; 
and in the midst of the general joy 
at her being still in the land of the 
living, all was forgiven and forgot- 
ten. The adventure was now com- 
pleted. I was solicited to stay for 
the wedding feast in the afternoon, 
which I did; and to stay for a week, 
a month, or a year, all which offers I 
declined. Ispenta day of as honest 
festivity as if I had spent it at a Ca- 
binet dinner ; and next morning took 
my leave, followed by a hundred 
prayers, and the tears from a troop 
of bright eyes, the tribute of my 
achievement, such as it was. 

At length I touched on the land of 
romance ; on the right the Bearnois, 
on the left Roussillon, and before me 
the Pyrenees, at the distance of 
thirty miles, forming a long and 
striking chain of pinnacles on the 
horizon. The day was cool for 
August, and I thought that I already 
felt the refreshing breezes of the 
mountains. The Garonne, which 
flowed along the plain in placid 
beauty, was more probably the re- 
frigerator. The country was evi- 
dently improving as it approached 
the slope of the Pyrenees; the villa- 
ges were more numerous, and more 
pastoral. I saw several large vine- 
yards which were all in full cluster ; 
and the cottages were frequently 
trellised with roses and woodbines. 
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The whole scene reminded me of 
some of the midland counties of 
England; and even the mountains 
were not yet of that overpowering 
height which precluded the simili- 
tude. It is to be remembered, that 
I was still nearly a day’s journey 
from their bases. Bagneres was my 
point of direction, and I followed it 
on through a succession of obscure 
little towns, Monrejon, Lonmozon, 
Tarbes, and Mont Voisin; the last 
well deserving its name. Its site is 
a ravine, which it almost requires 
a ladder to ascend or descend. Here, 
however, as I left the river, I began 
to feel to what I had been indebted 
for the coolness of the road. The 
heat on the rising grounds was in- 
tolerable. In my English impatience 
to reach Bagneres before nightfall, 
I had braved the sun at hours when 
he reigns in full dominion, and was 
scorched to the bone for my pains. 
The peasantry had all hidden them- 
selves, and were lurking under the 
slopes of the hills, or in their cotta- 
ges, where the greater part were 
probably taking their stesta, as trans 
quilly as so many Venetian Nobilis- 
simi. The few whom I met were as 
brown as Indians, and were panting 
under the sunbeams which had so 
handsomely bronzed their visages. 
Still, with all my determination to 
make my way, I found Bagneres 
not coming nearer; and at every new 
enquiry, the distance seemed actually 
prolonged. It was first “ three good 
hours off.” After at least an hour’s 
hard riding, the peasant of whom I 
asked the road, told me that it was 
at least four hours to the inn. The 
sun began to go down, and my im- 
patience naturally increasing at the 
prospect of passing the night sub dio, 
in the land of wolves, and what was 
much more perilous, of wolf-hun- 
ters, I made a third enquiry. It was 
now “a little short of five hours.” 
And yet the man was clearly not 
intending to perplex the unlucky 
stranger; for he entered into a de- 
fence of his calculation, going over 
it point by point, and fully satisfy- 
ing, at least himself, that he was the 
most accurate of topographers. I 
rode on silent and sullen; and ask- 
ing no more questions, in the fear 
that the next answer would make it 
six, and that, like the climber up 4 
Dutch ice-hill, the more I struggled 
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onward, the farther I was sure to 
slip down. 

At last, what I had so long appre- 
hended began actually to take place ; 
night thickened ; in my eagerness to 
reach the town, I made a short cut. 
Let future travellers beware of the 
temptation. The short cut led me 
two leagues out of the right line, 
and when I might have been in my 
bed in the * Grande Hotel,” after 
feasting on ortolans, I was threading 
the meanderings of a forest path, 
dark as Erebus, with barriers of rock 
like the walls of a prison, before, 
behind, and round me; the dash 
of torrents in my ears, and, I must 
confess, serious misgivings in my 
heart that on this spot my neck was 
perfectly likely to be broken. To 
hope for extrication from this awk- 
ward dilemma before dawn, was 
beyondallreason. In vain I climbed 
every fragment of rock that I could 
scramble up on my hands and knees, 
to discover the twinkling of some 
cottagecandle. All was gloom; every 
peasant was in bed at nightfall. I as 
vainly shouted, howled, and roared; 
I was answered by nothing but the 
echoes of the hills. My valet was 
useless on this occasion, as on all 
but where he found himself within 
the walls of some comfortable caffé 
or Adtel bien garni. He was made 
for an easy life; a Parisian Sybarite ; 
and when I was angry, he was 


_ frightened. But I had soon an an- 


swerer, which I certainly had no de- 
sire to invoke. The wind returned 
ine roar for roar; the clouds, which 
I had seen mustering along the west, 
and blazing like a bonfire in honour 
of the return of “ bright Phebus” 
after his day’s journey, or, to take 
a higher flight, like the pile where 
the spirit of the dying day was 
winging upwards from the earth, 
were now rolling in huge black 
masses round the mountain tops, 
till they were undistinguishable from 
the solid ob geet x of rock, or were 
distinguished only by the flashes of 
lightning which began to come and 
shoot through them in all directions, 
and, as I thought, were of the keenest 
and most malignant lustre that I 
had ever seen. I found that I was 
fairly caught; and a night of tem- 
pest must be borne as it might please 
the fortune that had determined on 
my drenching. The rain now came 
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down, not itt showefs, bit in flood 
as is usual in the South; and I hid 
nothing for it but to plod my Wear 
and very hazardous way throug 
the midst of all the natural obéta- 
cles of a mountain country, covered 
with stunted forest, and intersected 
with runnels and rivulets, which five 
minutes of the rain that was now 
falling converted into raging ahd 
roaring torrents. 

In this way I wandered on for a 
couple of hours, with the wet pour- 
ing from every part of my wardrobe, 
as if I had been wading through the 
ocean; my horse stumbling over 
trunks of trees, and starting at the 
flashes which blazed and crackled 
over my head among the forest tops, 
every one of which I expected to 
act as the conductor of the lightning 
on myself or my unlucky groom, 
whose teeth I heard chattering 
through all the storm. From time 
to time I stopped to listen, but in 
this there was but little comfort; 
for in baying, the dogs among those 
hills seem to have taken a lesson 
from their neighbours the wolves, 
and the resemblance is so close 
that at a slight distance I never 
could distinguish the one from the 
other. Two or three times I heard 
the long melancholy yell, between 
bark and howl, which the wolf 
gives when he is disturbed from his 
lair; and this night was enough to 
have roused every “ thing of chase”’ 


in the Pyrenees. My horse disliked. 


those yells prodigiously, and at each 
suddenly started, listened, and ex- 
hibited all the signs of instinctive 
terror. At length he refused to 
move a step further; and I must 
give myself credit for the wisdom of 
thinking that he had good reasons 
for so doing, though I could not dis- 
cover them. I forbore to urge him 
on, and dismounting, tied him to a 
tree, under which I bad at last made 
up my mind to wait until daylight. 
But I was to have a taste of forest 
life in all its varieties. I had scarcely 
pitched upon a spot of comparative 
shelter for my very, unwilling bi- 
vouac, when I heard a rustling in 
the thicket within a few yards of 
me. My horse snorted, reared, and 
struggled to get away, I araspet 
his bridle to hold him in, and whil 
I was struggling with the terrified 
atiimal, I heard the ‘yell by my side, 
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Nothing was visible, for indepen- 
dently of the darkness of the hour, 
the underwood was as thick as 
could be made by a matting of 
branches and brambles. My groom, 
who had foilowed my example in 
dismounting, now ran up to me, 
swearing that he was on the point 
of being devoured, for at least a 
dozen of wolves had darted by him 
through the wood. I had already 
heard a sufficient number of anec- 
dotes on the subject, to give him 
credence, and I began seriously to 
ponder on the possibility of my being 
only a bonne bouche to the mountain 
monsters, a sort of entremet to the 
solid feast on my pair of horses. A 
short sharp how! was given just be- 
hind the tree where I stood; I still 
saw nothing, but I fired into the 
copse in the direction of the sound. 
From the effect, 1 wished my pistols 
at the moon; I had scarcely fired, 
when the whole wood seemed to 
be alive. All was a chorus of bark- 
ing, and howling. I took it for 
granted that I had unluckily rou- 
sed a whole troop of wolves, and 
that I had now only to abide the 
consequences. Stil] 1 was not eaten. 
I now heard shots at a distance, and 
began to conceive that I had awa- 
kened some of the shepherds, who 
are all hunters. Still there was the 
chance that the new comers might 
be poachers, or banditti, generally 
convertible thieves in this part of 
the world, and that I might have on- 
ly the alternative of the wild beast 
or the robber. After a period of 
some suspense, the sound of a horn, 
and the sight of a lanthorn through 
the trees, told me that the question 
would be soon settled in one way or 
other, and with my remaining pistol 
cocked, I waited for the approach of 
the lafithorn-bearer. He was a fe- 
rocious looking fellow, with a rifle 
in his hand, a couteau at his girdle, 
and a visage, which, between his 
enormous whiskers, mire, and wrath, 
looked strongly tending to the vil- 
lanous. He was proceeding at first 
to lay hands on me without any ce- 
remony ; but the sight of my pistol, 
which quickly caught his glance, 
doubtless taught him the wiédohs of 
proceeding more deliberately, and 
stepping back a pace or two, and 
eyeing-me with rather more respect, 
he demanded my business ‘in ‘the 
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king’s forest at that time of night, 
Fortunately I was angry enough with 
his first insolence to answer him in 
a high tone, and demanded by. what 
authority he dared to question me? 


Submissiveness, as 1 afterwards 
learned, might have actually pro- 
duced the violence I expected; but 
my language and pistol together in- 
stantly moderated the fellow’s tem- 
per: and telling me that he was one 
of the forest guards, he listened to 
my very brief account of the circum- 
stances Istoodin. Inthe meantime, 
three or four of his comrades came 
up with their dogs, whose beating 
through the wood I had mistaken for 
that of the wolves. I directed them 
to the spot where I had fired. A 
track of blood showed that my ball 
had taken effect. The dogs were 
set on again; and a few hundred 
yards off a huge wolf was found, 
with his leg broken, intrenched)in a 
bed of brambles. The dogs rushed 
at him, but the wolf had been too 
wary in his choice of ground to be 
assailable with any hope of success 
inthis way. One or two of the bold- 
est hounds came back with bleeding 
noses; the rifle alone was compe- 
tent to conclude the affair. The 
dogs were called off, and a volley 
fired among the brambles ; a rezr, 
a bound, and a long whine, gave suf- 
ficient proof that the tirat/iade bad 
taken effect. One of the gardes new 
went in, found the savage dead, and 
dragged him out in triumph. | This 
completely turned the tables for me ; 
the triumph of the party was. my 
triumph too. This little piece of suc- 
cess put them all in good-humour. 
1 was instantly their bon camarade, 
bien brave, and so forth, and invited 
to their headquarters. I felt no un- 
willingness whatever to exchange 
my present position for any other 
that offered a shelter,and proceeded 
with themaccordingly. Their“head- 
quarters” I found a comfortable 
house, where, in a few minutes after 
our arrival, a blazing fire was kindled 
to dry our clothes, and, in a few mi- 
nutes more, a capital supper was 
smoking on the table. The forest 
fdrnished game of all kinds, and the 
ardes certainly had not spared the 

itg’s venison that night. We had 
French ‘and Spanish wines, beth’ of 
the best order, several: excellent 
songs to sweeten the feast, a great 
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deal of good-humour, rough but 


kindly, and, to close all, b frag- 
rant with mountain flowers, on the 
best of which, reserved for me in 
peculiar honour, I slept till long af- 
ter the sun was driving his wheels 
high over the Pyrenees. 

In the morning I found my eyes 
opening on Bagneres. My window 
commanded the whole valley in 
which the town lay. My journal 
here is brief. Fine prospect. Pic- 
turesque exterior. Interior like that 
of all French towns—narrow, dingy, 
wild, and dungeon-looking. A jfres- 
cati, indispensable to the man and 
woman of France in every situation, 
where the one can play and the other 
can quadrille. A theatre worthy of 
the most theatre-loving people on 
earth, at least in the sense of loving 
the stage for its own sake, for no- 
thing can be more squalid than its 
temple here. Streets unmended 
since the Flood—projecting roofs, 
which reserve every drop of rain for 
the head of the unfortunate who 
passes over the pavé, and a popula- 
tion, eager, hungry, and watching the 
arrival of a traveller as crows watch 
a earcass; three months’ fleecing 
of the stranger being the condition 
of their existence during the re- 
maining nine months of the year. 
Baths throwing up vapour all day 
long, in which my countrymen stew 
themselves down from the London 
dimensions into pale, flabby, con- 
sumptive skeletons, memorandums 
of the sin of three courses, and 
fit only to be hung up in the museum 
of the Temperance Society as an 
eternal warning against claret and 
Johannesberg. he penalty of 
swallowing water, however, is a le- 
gitimate retort for the luxury of 
drinking wine in the ad libitum style 
of which the red noses and gouty 
feet of the penitents round me give 
such palpable evidence. 

But the country surrounding this 
dreary place is charming. The land 
trends away into long valleys, covered 
with all kinds of fruits, trees, and 
herb Mountains of every shape 
and size meet the eye, perpetually 
giving some new aspect of light and 
colour as the sun moves, round the 
clouds, to me always a; fine -conati- 
tuent of the landscape; when in, all 
their glory, from the neighbourhaed 
of the hills, where like the eagles they 
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make their especial nests; and the 
pewontul sunshine when the weather 

appens to be clear, dyes them in 
every hue of the rainbow. In the 
centre of the Jandscape the Pic du 
Midi, the Peak of the South, the Mont 
Blanc of this region, shoots its long 
shaft into the skies. It is a noble 
object, and if the Pyrenees were in 
the habit of producing heroes, might 
make a capital Pompey’s pillar, or 
the monument of a much greater 
man—a Nelson’s, It is Idon’t know 
how many thousand feet high. Its 
capital at the present moment is a 
huge grey and gold cloud. Mind the 
Pic to-morrow. 

Travelling resolutions are always 
to be taken with a large allowance. 
On the morrow, party of English, 
roving the world for wonders, came 
into Bagneres. The noise of their 
caléches brought out the idlers, who, 
excepting the waiters at the inns, 
form the whole population. We 
received them in front of the “Grand 
Hotel” with due honours, that is to 
say, in our dressing-gowns, white 
slippers, and straw hats. If they 
had not been accustomed to such 
displays, they must have taken us 
for a population of millers or mon- 
keys. The party made a peotigion 
* effect,” for they came in four large 
caléches, and the whole four com- 
pletely full. A pile of bandboxes in 
front gave immediate indication that 
the fair sex made a principal part of 
the freight, and the conjecture was 
speedily and pleasantly realized by 
our handing from their carriages 
four of ‘my countrywomen, to two 
of whom, to my great gratification, 
I had the advantage of being pre- 
viously known. All Bagneres was 
alive on this arrival; for the Eng- 
lish have of late years been rare here, 
and the present party were viewed 
as a phenomenon propitious to the 
hope of a new turn of affairs. Talk 
of England and the English as he 
will, the foreigner, in every. corner 
of the innkeeping world, rejoices at 
the sight of their faces. And I too 
had my share of pride, in marching 
arm-in-arm with my handsome and 
rose-cheeked countrywomen through 
the. promenade of the town, to the 


infinite discomfiture of the native 


_ belles,, whose, brown cheeks, short 
28,, and a ec fepag air, made a 
ibition in the contrast. 
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They did well enough hefore, for 
they are among the best looking race 
in the south, and fine countenances 
are not unfrequent. But after the 


ure white and brilliant red of 


nglish beauty, no foreign com- 
plexion is tolerable. Snuff, coffee- 
grounds, every odious comparison, 
suggests itself, and even their wit 
and wile, rouge and black eyes, are 
thrown totally into the background. 
Every woman on whom I glanced in 
our walk gave me the irresistible 
idea of a mulatto. 

I dined with the tourists, and the 
excursion to the Pic was talked over, 
and settled. The male portion of 
the party were the father and two 
brothers of the two ladies, with whom 
I had not the honour of a previous 
acquaintance, and the uncle of the 
two with whom I had, and who, be- 
sides, was an old shipmate of mine 
during many a long cruise in the 
Mediterranean. Thus I was perfect- 
y at home. An Italian artist whom 

ey patronised, and were taking 
with them to England to finish some 
decorations in one of their family 
Mansions, and who was an intelli- 
gent and clean personage, and an 
old French noble of the neighbour- 
hood, known to them during the 

ration, and who, on hearing of 
their arrival, had driven in to give 
them an invitation to his chateau 
among the hills, completed the 
number. We spent a delightful day. 
The old noble was full of anecdote 
of the past and present, his pilgrim- 
es in the day of trouble, and his 
aittananes among the mountains, in 
which he was a keen and hardy 
hunter. Age toa Frenchman is like 
age to wine. It mellows him, and 
turns his intolerable self-loye into 
some respect for others; trial is 
perhaps still better. A Frenchman 
never travels when he can help 
it. Thus he is as much overgrown 
with prejudices, as a ship in harbour 
with barnacles. France is all the 
globe to him; and if he happen, un- 
uckily for himself, to be a Parisian, 
Paris is all France. 

This puts him out of the file of 
comp ship. on all topics of ra- 
“tional conversation. He cannot, or 

will fiot; comprehend the constitu- 
tion, habits, literature, or history, of 
any country that lies beyond the 
aorders-of France. Thus, I have 
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never found any Frenchman (except 
the few emigrants) who could un- 
derstand a syllable concerning Eng- 
Jand. The names of our institutions 
ran glibly enough on their tongues; 
but to give the Gaul a just concep- 
tion on the subject of any of them, 
was labour in vain. The indescriba- 
ble air of self-satisfaction with which 
the untravelled Frenchman discusses 
the most intricate matters of foreign 
life, forms the last finish to his dis 
qualifications as a member of gene- 
ral society ; and the utter impossibi- 
lity of convincing him that he has 
any thing to learn, should make 
every man in his company limit his 
topics to the coffee-house or the 
theatre. But our old Frenchman had 
been taught better things in the 
hard school which compels all its 
pupils to learn something. He had 
been a volunteer in the army of 
Conde, then an exile in America, 
then hospitably received in England, 
where he remained, scorning the 
offers of the brilliant government 
that usurped the throne of the Bour- 
bons, and had found the reward of 
his persevering loyalty in sharing 
the restoration of Louis XVIII. 

My adventure in the forest having 
been mentioned, the old Frenchman 
congratulated me on my escape, 
assuring us that the danger from the 
wolves in some seasons was serious, 
for though they generally waited till 
hunger drove them down in winter, 
yet frolic or fasting sometimes sent 
them intothe valleys, where thesheep, 
and, unless he happened to be con- 
siderably on the alert, the shepherd 
himself, might be missing by morn, 
As to the question of domesticating 
the wolf, he told us that it had often 
been tried, by taking the whelps 
young; but that it was a perilous 
experiment at best; of which he 
gave an example in his own instance. 
Shortly after his return to France, he 
had shot a she-wolf in the mountains, 
and tracking her to her den, found her 
dying, with two young ones at her 
side. He took them away, and reared 
them about the chateau, like house- 
dogs. All went on well for a time. 


The young animals frisked at his 
sight, licked his hand, followed him 
like his pointers, and appeared so 
thoroughly reconciled to the chateau, 
that he frequently showed them as 
an answer to the doubts of his neigh- 
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bours on the subject. But, one 
evening havinglingeredrather longer 
than usual in the hills, and hurrying 
home by moonlight, he observed his 
two companions suddenly snufling 
the air, smelling to the ground, and 
exhibiting signs of extraordinary 
restlessness. “ As I could see them 
perfectly by the moonlight,” he con- 
tinued, “I absolutely remarked a 
total change in their physiognomy. 
The tame look had vanished in a 
moment, and the savage had come 
in its place. Still they suuffed the 
air, and every moment grew wilder 
still. Icalled to them, they merely 
curled up their lips, and showed me 
their teeth, I now began to con- 
ceive that my generalship could not 
be better employed than in a speedy 
retreat. However, I was aware of 
the laugh that would be against me 
on my return, and I moved off at a 
walk until I had turned a corner of 
the road which hid me from them. I 
then gave the spur to my mule, and 
galloped, I had scarcely got on a 
couple of hundred yards, when the 
whole thicket seemed to be in mo- 
tion. The cry of wolves was ga- 
thering on every side, and full speed 
after me came my two old acquaint- 
ances; one of them sprung on the 
croup of the mule, and the other 
seized my bridle arm in his teeth. 
Fortunately, the right arm had not 
been his choice, for if it had, | should 
not have been here to tell the story. 
I drew my couieau-de-chasse, and 
slashed my captor across the face, 
until he dropped with a yell. An- 
other blow drove off my assailant be- 
hind. My mule now became a new 
source of trouble. Though a power- 
ful and extremely well-trained ani- 
mal, it refused to stir a step further. 
Whip, spur, voice, all were in vain; 
it reared, plunged, kicked, ran from 
side to side of the glen, but advance it 
would not. Intheinterim, the howling 
redoubled and drew nearer, though I 
could see none of the performers. 
My two companions were quite 
enough for the purpose of devour- 
ing me; and if ever any two animals 
held a council of war, they were that 
minute engaged in the purpose. 
They walked together, they sepa- 
rated, then joined their noses, as if 
they weve whispering their minds, 
and, finally, as if they had signed 
my death.warrant, they marched 


» 
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leisurely side by side towards me, 
howling and showing their tusks. 
Their former ill reception had evi- 
dently made them cautious, but they 
were as evidently determined not 
to go to bed supperless that night. 
My mule now became still more 
outrageous, At Jast it broke my 
bridle, and with the same plunge 
flung me head foremost into a bed of 
brambles. I thought that my time had 
fairly come, and, grasping my cou- 
teau, resolved to die like a hero on 
the body of at least one of my ene- 
mies. However, I was not to have 
this chance of glory. My mule paid 
the penalty for its master. The in- 
stant the two wolves saw it without 
a rider, they rushed upon the unfor- 
tunate animal, tore it to the ground, 
and began sucking its blood. The 
mule defended itself furiously ; and, 
on my coming up after the first stun- 
ning of the fall, I found its shoe stuck 
fast in the brain of one of the wolves. 
The other had gorged itself and was 
gone. From that time I limited my 
zeal in the conversion of wolves to 
shooting and skinning them,” 

The party for the ascent of the 
Pic consisted of my friend Captain 
C——, the two brothers of the ladies, 
the Italian, and three stout game- 
keepers or huntsmen, whom our 
French friend sent ag guides, with 
an apology for his own declining to 
attend us, “as he had given up all 
hope of rising in the world.” We 
laughed at the old gentleman’s plea- 
santry, and set forward just as the 
sun was setting over the valley of 
the Adour, so memerable by Wel- 
lington’s passage in the teeth of 
Soult’s army. The object is to gain 
the highest ridge of the po by 
dawn, and see the effect of sunrise 
on the immense surrounding land- 
scape. We rode by the little ham- 
let of St Mary’s, and half-a-dozen 
others, with hard Basque names, un- 
til we reached Grip, or La Grippe, 
as one of our attendants called it, in 
compliment to the popular disease 
ef the year. His wit amused him- 
self and his companions, and the jest 
went round in the native tongue—a 
mixture of Freneh and Spanish—ef 
which one could cateh but a word 
here and there. We were soon in 
the rising country, which forms the 
base of the mountain. It waa alte- 
gether pasturage; sheep and sheep- 
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folds were every where, and the noise 
of our approach roused a perpetual 
chorus of the huge shepherd-dogs 
which guard them from the wolves. 
Our road soon dwindled to a bridle- 
path, winding upwards along the 
course of the Adour, which was here 
a succession of falls. Even the bri- 
dle-path soon narrowed—we were 
forced to dismount, and, as all tra- 
vellers had done before us, leave our 
horses at a little rude chalet or shed, 
where a fellow clothed in sheepskin 
was waiting to receive them—this be- 
ing the spot from which pedestrianism 
begins. At this height we all serious- 
ly felt the cold; and the sharp short 
gusts of wind which swept through 
the ravines not only reminded us that 
we had left the snug, sunny world be- 
low, but that the world into which we 
had climbed, was one where to keep 
our footing was a delicate matter. 
A few hundred yards upwards we 
had a proof of this delicacy. About 
half way up the side of the moun- 
tain is one of those tarns or lakes 
which are so frequent in the High- 
lands of Scotland; a ledge of rock 
leads over the edge of this Jake, and 
so fearfully over the edge, that a 
false step would inevitably plunge 
the climber into its waters,—an affair 
of death, for if the plump from such 
a height did not drown him at once, 
the icy chill of the lake would para- 
lyse all exertion. At this ledge we 
arrived in Indian file, tired enough, 
with some occasional murmurs at 
the unexpected steepness of the 
ascent, and, to confess the unheroic 
truth, on my part, a very strong 
sense of the superior wisdom of 
being quietly in my bed. It was mid- 
night, the moon was already touch- 
ing the horizon. She loomed broad 
as a city on fire, in the mist of the 
valley ; but we had no time to think 
of the picturesque. We must on. I 
had hitherto led the way; but here 
the Italian, probably thinking that 
he had a professional right to do the 
honours of the picturesque, hurried 
up to me, and finding that I was 
still inclined to lead, sprang along a 
projection of the hill, and then slip- 
ping down on the narrow ledge, 
ssa good his advance. ne of the 
eepers, not wishing to be out- 

one, followed his example. Some 
confusion followed. At. this. crisis, 
down plunged the moon, anda sharp 
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and powerful blast coming down the 
hill side at the same time, every one 
was forced to cling to the face of 
the rock. All was perfectly dark at 
the instant. The setting of the moon, 
and the storm above, turned the at- 
mosphere into utter blackness. Sud- 
denly there came a rushing of stones 
over the ledge, and a wild cry, fol- 
lowed by the fall of the stones into 
the lake. I, of course, concluded 
that either the Italian or the hunts- 
man, or both, had paid the forfeit of 
their haste, and that all was over 
with them. As giving assistance to 
either was out of the question, and 
as our own fate might be next, if we 
proceeded, I called a halt, and pro- 
posed that we should light torches, 
and having ascertained the state of 
our comrades, move on or return, 
as might be advisable. My propo- 
sal was approved of—a phosphorus 
box and a few bundles of therns 
speedily made a blaze; and fagot in 
hand we proceeded in our search. 
It was fortunate for the Italian hero 
that we had adopted this measure. 
He had ventured about half way 
along the ledge, till just as he came 
to a corner scarcely a foot broad, a 
glimpse of the lake in the fearful 
depth below, given by the last light 
of the moon, turned his head. He 
was unable to stir another step, and 
the sudden darkness threw him into 
despair; all our party were hidden 
from. him, and he acknowledged 
that his first impulse was to fling 
himself downward at once, and thus 
escape the hideous suspense of his 
position. For a while he had even 
lost all sense of hearing, and our 
voices, and they were loud enough 
on the occasion, were entirely lost 
uponhim. The blast luckily screwed 
him to the rock, and he clung by in- 
stinct. Our fagots, however, gave 
him new life, though in the dizzi- 
ness of his first emotion, he thought 
that the sun was rising under his 
feet, or that he was a witness to 
the last conflagration. In short, for 
half an hour after we had ex- 
tricated him from his awkward po- 
sition, the man was all but lunatic; 
he. raved, danced, screamed, tore 
his hair, 'and embraced every body. 
Our next. enquiry was for the hun- 
ter. This; we commenced with a 


general feeling of hopelessness, for 
the cry and the fall of stenes were 
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fearfully indicative of the unfortu- 
nate: fellow’s fate. Still the search 
must'be made. More brambies were 
kindled, more shouts given, and one 
of the gamekeepers fired a fowling- 
piece which he had brought with 
him to have a shot at the wolves or 
eagles, as the case might be. Nota 
sign nor a sound was returned, and 
we gave him over for lost. In this 
state of affairs, to proceed on an ex- 
cursion of mere curiosity would be 
heartless, and the proposal to make 
the best of our way homewards with 
our bad news was unanimously se- 
conded. Accordingly we put our- 
selves in march, and had returned 
down a portion of the precipice, 
when we heard a new fall of stones, 
and a feeble cry from above. To 
come to the event at once, the hun- 
ter was seen, lying at his length on 
a shelf of rock, twenty or thirty feet 
above our heads, and unable either 
to ascend or descend. We roused 
a shepherd from one of the chalets, 
and by the help of some straw ropes 


made for the occasion, weighed the 


fellow out of his berth. He was 
half dead with fright. In his ambi- 
tion to overpass us on the ledge, he 
had trodden on a loose stone; he 
found himself tottering, and by one 
of those desperate efforts which defy 
calculation, had actually sprung up 
against the perpendicular face of the 
rock, at least to twice his own 
height; there he clung by holding on 
to some weeds ; the weeds at length 
gave way,’bringing down with them 
the heapof rubbish, which had sound- 
ed to us as his knell in the bottom 
of the lake. By what means he now 
contrived to ascend, he had no re- 
collection whatever, but he had 
finally ensconced himself on the pro- 
jection where we discovered him, 
and where, “ to the best of his be- 
lief, he had fallen asleep.” 

A general dram, to keep out the 
cold, which was now as keen as I 
had felt it in Newfoundland, was 
served round ; we faced about again, 
and moved upward. Giving a lec- 
ture on discipline, and dividing our 
party into pairs, who were to assist 
each other, I took upon me the com- 
mand, and triumphantly Jed the way 
over the formidable ledge. ‘Thée 
wind was still our great obstacle; 
it came with the suddenness of a 
Mediterranean gale, and) my only 
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wonder now is, that some of us were 
not whisked away far over the ‘val- 
ley, like gossamer. We now came 
into the region of snow, and found 
it lying thick in all the spots shel- 
tered from the wind. Snow, in the 
middle of August, under the sky of 
the fiery South! I felt frozen to the 
midriff; and nothing but frequent 
halts, and that established resource 
of the mountain adventurer, the 
brandy flask, could have kept up 
our strength to reach the summit. 
We had lost so much time in the 
search at the ledge, and had found 
the ascent so much steeper than we 
expected, that we were now near 
losing the main object of our expe- 
dition—the view of the sunrise from 
the pinnacle. ‘The ‘darkness, which 
had been intensé, was evidently be- 
ginning to give way—dim streaks of 
light were glancing through the 
clouds, still hanging heavy on the 
east, and the rugged top of the Pic 
was slowly shaping itself above us. 
But the sight was not to be lost for 
want of energy. With one accord 
we made a sudden rush up the pre- 
cipice through a small cleft running 
along its side; the bareness of the 
rock itself was more favourable to 
the footing than the shivery and 
sliding soil lower down, and finally, 
by mutual help, holding on of hands, 
and dragging up with our mountain 
staffs, we one and all stood upon 
the top. It was not the spire that 
we had seen from the valley, but 
a narrow, rugged edge of rock, 
splintered by many a thunder-storm. 
The view was immeasurably grand, 
but unluckily, like the view from 
Mont Blanc, and all other great ele- 
vations, it was too vast for detail, 
and too high for exactness. 

All below us for a while was cloud, 
with the Pyrenees shooting upwards 
through it, like ranges of islands 
in some intermediate ocean. The 
small villages of the Basque country 
were little dots at our feet. The 
whole, vast, and diversified region 
round the base of the Pic was re- 
duced to a plain, with a few lines of 
silver, the small mountain rivers, 
glistening through its extent. As 
the dawn advanced, and the vapours 
thinned away, the position of Thou- 
lousé was pointed out, and, to save 
the credit of my perspicuity, I ima- 
gined that I saw it, in a confused 
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mass which lay huddled on the ex- 
treme verge of the horizon. But 
the sun rose at last, and all the gran- 
deurs and glories of a southern sun- 
rise were fairly before us. In one 
point we had miscalculated. His 
rise, instead of clearing, confused 
the outlines of all the distant ob- 
qecte. I lost sight of my vision of 
houlouse in a moment. It was 
buried in a mass of gold. The Adour, 
and its brother and sister streams, 
were like spiders’ webs, of all co- 
lours. But the true pomp of the 
morning was expanded on the Py- 
renee range, and, first and stateliest 
of the whole, the Mont Perdu, 
which, with its sides glittering in all 
the hues of rock and verdure, and 
with its summit lighting under the 
first rays of the sun, looked like a 
citadel of silver among the clouds. 
But though no description can equal 
the reality of such scenes, it must 
be confessed, that until balloons shall 
be made manageable, or man fur- 
nished with wings, the pleasantest 
part of those excursions is in the 
anticipation. By the time we reach 
the height, the spirit of curiosity is, 
in general, entirely walked, climb- 
ed, and frozen out of the adven- 
turer. We were all tired to death, 
and as we sat on the brow of one of 
the most magnificent precipices of 
Europe, were thinking much less of 
its sublimities than of the comforts 
of our hotel, and the possibility of 
enjoying a sound sleep, @ ?’abri of 
all the storms, freezings, and ledges 
half an inch wide. We now began 
our descent, for the sun, after paint- 
ing the skies with all possible pro- 
digality of gem and lustre, had be- 
gun to gather the mists of the lower 
grounds into huge masses of vapour, 
which slowly ascended, bulging 
inst the sides of the: hills. Our 
old antagonist, the wind, too, gave 
now and then an ominous roar, 
sounding among the mountain clefts 
like thunder. A storm at our pre- 
sent exposed position would proba- 
bly have hurried us “loose upon the 
vext winds,” and blown us half way 
“round the pendant globe.” We 
hastened down with suitable expe- 
dition. The descent was sharp, yet 
was made without accident, and af- 
ter about twenty hours of continued 
walking, from the time of our be- 
ginning the ascent, | was rejoiced to 
nd myself treading on level ground 
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again, and within the door of the 
hotel of Bareges. 

At Bareges I remained a month. 
A wound which I had received ina 
cutting out affair in the Persian 
Gulf, and for which I had no satis- 
faction but shooting the black-vi- 
saged pirate who gave it, made me 
desirous of trying the virtue of the 
baths. They are celebrated for heal- 
ing old wounds. After the baths of 
England, or, indeed, of any other 
civilized country, the baths of the 
Pyrenean Aborigines have not much 
to boast of; narrow, dim, dismal cof- 
fins, where wretches are boiled down 
intoa jelly. The very sight of them 
requires no common fortitude, and 
I never lay down in one of those 
catacombs without feeling it neces- 
sary to draw strongly on my philo- 
sophy. But, to hear the inhabitants 
speak of them, the age of Romish 
miracles is totally eclipsed. Every 
disease under the moon is curable 
by a mere succession of tumblers, 
or dips in the water; and the true 
wonder is, that any inhabitant of 
Bareges should die. 

They offer a release from all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, and unless a 
man is perversely fond of his heir- 
ship, the waters of Bareges would 
relieve him of every thing but po- 
verty, an evil which unequivecally 
haunts the people of the town, 
though even that evil they attempt 
very strenuously to cure by the help 
of their waters, the experiment be- 
ing made upon every stranger whom 
they can fleece. I must, however, 
acknowledge that I found benefit 
from those waters, abhorrent to the 
sight and smell as they are. They 
are sulphureous, and the fcetor is 
enough to strangle a virgin nostril. 
But use does much, the odiousness 
of the taste, which exactly resembles 
a compound of bilge water and the 
rinsings of a foul musket, becomes, 
if not palatable, at least endurable, 
and the sense of returning health, of 
all senses the most charming, ena- 
bles us to go through the daily mar- 
tyrdom with nothing worse than a 
few contortions of the “ human face 
divine.” 

From Bareges, a fine region for 
‘the tourist opens along the moun- 
tains. My last visit was to Gavarini, 
the most beautiful cascade, or suc- 
cession of cascades, in the Pyrenees, 
or perhaps in the world. Its shape 
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is totally unlike that of the precipi- 
tous mountain falls which flourish 


in the pictures of Salvator. It has 
neither the elevation, nor the forest, 
nor the romantic pilings of the rocks; 
still it is indescribably grand and 
impressive, without losing its beauty. 
The image that most strikes me in 
the hundred resemblances which 
every traveller finds for it, is that of 
a marble amphitheatre of the most 
colossal size, with a vast body of 
water poured from its highest range 
down into the arena, the water of 
course variously broken in all the 
successive ranges, here rushing in a 
powerful torrent, there shooting 
down in a thin silvery sheet, a little 
farther on winding and circling round 
the glistening steps, farther on still, 
resuming its force and pouring down 
in a magnificent volume of crystal. 
It has been conjectured by the the- 
orists, of whom whole hosts are 
found hunting after specimens of 
geology, during the summer, that it 
may have been the crater of some 
mighty volcano. To this the objec- 
tion is, that no volcanic traces are to 
be found in the neighbourhood. But 
the theorist answers, that all this 
happened some millions of years 
ago, when the earth was a comet, 
and the sun was a rushlight. As 
with a theorist, especially if he have 
printed his theory, argument is use- 
less, I never attempt to shake the 
belief, and satisfy myself with the 
hope that posterity will be wiser 
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than their fathers, At the various 
towns on the route, I met Spanish 
refugees, escaping from the feuds of 
their fine but unhappy country, to 
starve in France; they were the 
factiosos. Times are now changed, 
and the apostolicos are rambling and 
hungering through their old quar 
ters. In all my conversations with 
these unhappy people,some of whom 
were elegant and graceful, and all 
interesting, if it were only from their 
fortitude, I never could discover any 
satisfactory reason for the feuds 
which drove them into banishment. 
The cry was freedom, constitution, 
and so forth. But no Spaniard whom 
I ever happened to encounter, de- 
nied that the state of society under 
the old government was as happy as 
he could fairly desire; that plenty, 
quiet, and amusement, were in the 
reach of every man; that if the 
monks were neither soldiers nor 
statesmen, they were charitable, and 
kept their grounds in better order 
than any of the grandees; in fact, 
that life, on the whole, placed its 
enjoyments more within the power 
of the Spaniard than of the French- 
man, or any other inhabitant of Eu- 
rope; that they knew little about 
what they were fighting for, and that 
they wished all things were as they 
had been. After aramble till Octo- 
ber, I turned my bridle to Thou- 
louse, and bade farewell, with more 
regret than I had expected, to the 
noble region of the Pyrenees. 





A CHURCHYARD ECLOGUE, 


BY THOMAS AIRD. 


Tue day was gone, the night was come, 
When weary mortals sleep, 
Uprose a grieved ghost from out 
The hollow churchyard deep. 
With a quick, imperfect shriek, 
Rose the thin embodied reek ; 
Like a thing pursued, it fled 
From the kingdoms of the dead, 
Through the green and silent vales, 
As the moon unclouded sails, ) 
’er the dewy-hazed hill, 
Through the wood’s abysses still, 
By the river’s sandy shore, 
By the grey clifis gleaming hoar, 
And the silver'd lips'of caves 
That o’erhang the higher waves, 
Through the fens, and through the floods 
Of the fruitless solitudes,— 
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Far to flee through night away 
To the healthful coasts of day. 
With a struggling start, 
Like a fetter’d bird, whose wing 
Feels the quick withdrawing string, 
At once did it dart 
Through the nearest moonlight track, 
To its churchyard back. 
Lingering and brooding o’er its grave it sate ; 
Another ghost was near, and thus they mourn’d their fate :-— 








FIRST GHOST. 

Oh heavy time! oh dim unbodied Jand! 

Joy dwells not there, even pain is at a stand. 
A smothering presence fills the air around 

Of patience dumb, and fears without a sound. 
God comes not there, no angel comes to cheer, 
Bringing the tidings of the heavenly year. 


SECOND GHOST. 

Lord God! how long? Thy seraph Watchers where, 
That deign’d for man to cleave the morning air, 

And stooping closed, glad message to fulfil, 

Their golden wings on many a glorious hill ? 

And in earth’s green and patriarchal days 

With converse joy’d our fathers’ hearts to raise, 
Beneath broad tented trees, blessing their state 

With great approval, interdiction great ? 


FIRST GHOST. 

Far other state is ours! No simple grace 

Of life primeval, no green dwelling-place ! 
Sun there, nor moon, nor ether molten blue, 
Valley, nor tufted hill divides the view, 

Nor lucid river, on whose borders blow 
Flowers many-hued, and trees of stature grow: 
Nor leafy summer, nor the stormy glee 

Of winds, when winter falls upon the sea, 

, With change delights us: nor returning morn, 
Nor face of man relieves that sad sojourn. 


SECOND GHOST. 
Yet seems at times, throughout that stagnant dream, 
About to burst some quick distressful gleam, 
As if the Almighty were about to burst 
The struggling cloud, and flash on the accurst. 
O! tell me, tell me, is this boding doubt 
A proof that Heaven is far, and we without ? 
What shall we do? How shall we flee away 
Unto the climes of everlasting day ? 


FIRST GHOST. 

Be done, O Earth! O, Day of Judgment, burst— 
Let all be known—let us but know the worst ! 
O! rather let us, rising from the dust, 

See the white habitations of the just ! 


SECOND GHOST. 
Sorrow is in man’s world, but-what of this ? 
There sorrow lends an attribute to:bliss. 
God send me back, let'sorrow-come amain, 
And all the crooked, family of piaind 9 ,/) 
Were men but wise)! Did but: Ambition know 
The flat endurance ef ourdistléasswa, io: 4). » 
How to his soul weulditriumph bedenjed; : ie 
How slacked the spasma.of hiso'ertorturing pride, 
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Spun from the baffled heart! O! how would fail 
he stroke of Hate, the tooth of Envy pale, 
Scorn with her sting, and Glory with her star, 
Lewdness, and Avarice ; and bigot War, 
With sternest zeal encrusted, weather-stained 
With old grim cruelties, and blood-engrained, 
Whose crimes, from crimes descended, ever grew 
A new necessity, a prurience new, ‘ 
His brow still blistering with the hot quick lust 
Of blood that glories trampling men to dust. 


FIRST GHOST. 
Behold the immortal pattern of yon heaven, 
Beneath yon moon becalmed the woodlands lie. 
By dogs of chase the desert creature driven, 
— up the rocky stairs of mountains high; 
ith sealing light she touches his wild eye, 
And all the bliss of slumber is for him, 
But not to earth so sweet yon moon and sky, 
As were to me man’s life with tears though dim: 
’Twould fill my heart with joy up to the trembling brim. 


SECOND GHOST. 
What though the churchyard by the glimmering light, 
Pours forth the empty children of the night? 
O’er seas and lands we flit, but back are fain 
To troop dishonoured to our place again. 
Vain privilege ! it serves us but toshow 
The joy that we for ever must forego. 
Sweet life is lost: we must not see the day: 
Our bodies rise not from the wormy clay. 


FIRST GHOST. 
No more, ah! never more shall we behold 
Dawn's early purple yellowing into gold. 
Then when the sun his arrowy levelled lines 
Shoots through the high heads of the crowning pines, 
The hunter rustles through the morning wind ; 
The forest. waves, the river flows behind. 
Sad hunters we! Oh! rather we the prey, 
Chased by pale dogs of sorrow and dismay. 


SECOND GHOST. 
How sweet from breathing shades, at noon of day, 
To watch the crystal waters slide away ; 
Till-came still evening with her drops of dew, 
And her large omy moon hung in the southern blue 
Dear hours of love! Oh love! gone, glimpsing thing, 
Like ship on the far sea evanishing ! 


FIRST GHOST. 
From out the west a haze of thick fine rain 
Comes o’er green height, high rock, and smoking plain 
Flies lightly drifted o’er the dimmed floods, 
And shakes its sifted veil upon the woods. 
Forth looks the sun, the impearled valley fills 
With seeds of light, and sleeks the slippery hills. 
Nor yet the showery drops'away have ceased 
To fall, clear glancing ou the darken’d east, 
When o’er them cast, with saffron*horns the Bow 
Of Beauty melts the flaid;weods below. » 
With glittering heads; down in the hollow plain 
The milk-white herdsfeed onward in a train ; 
Sheep nibbling up; goats on the liigher slopes, 
The shepherds stand upon the mountain tops, - 
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O beauty! O the glory of the hour! 

What living spirit could resist your power ? 

Not mine; far less it could when rustling through 
The crimped translucent cups of leaves, with dew 
And sunshine overflown, my love first stood in view. 
What tranquil might upon that forehead lies! 
How pure the spirit that refines those eyes! 

Joy dwelt in her, as light dwells in the stone, 
Dear to my heart, but now for ever gone. 

God, do but clear her from the grave’s foul stains, 
Pour back the branching blood along her veins, 
Build up that lovely head! O let her rise ; 

Let youth’s fine light revive within her eyes ! 


SECOND GHOST. 

Outleapt the bolted fires, the rains were poured, 
Abrupt and crushed and jammed the thunders roared. 
Horror! O horror! by my sheltering side 

I turned, and, lo! my lightning-blasted bride. 

Sweet rest possess her! lowly lies that form, 

Once fair as is the bow upon the storm ; 

More bland her eyes, more beautiful than this, 

Her cheek was painted with the hues of bliss. 

Nay, rise, my ghosted love, and testify 

Against the harsh decree that such must die. 

What means this death ? O God! upon thy throne, 
Give us the day, we'll let thee not alone! 

From floods, and fields, and ways, arise, ye ghosts, 
Tribes of dusk time! kingdoms! unnumbered hosts! 
From all the grave’s decayed coasts upspring, 

Swift as a people willing for their king! 

No more of sufferance! upwards let us flee 

To God’s own gates, and pray the end to be. 

Why fear the light? Why fear the morning air? 

Fill we his skies with shrieks, and He must hear our prayer. 


FIRST GHOST. 

Strong is His arm; it o’er that Power prevailed 
Who rose with darkness and his Heavens assailed, 
And drove him out, far kindling, as he fell, 
Around his head the virgin fires of hell. 

His very eye could clear us all away, 

Chase us into the grave, and seal us with the clay. 
Hush! breathe not of it, lest for aye he change 
To barren darkness this our nightly range. 


: SECOND GHOST. 
Lo! through the churchyard comes a company sweet 
Of ghosted infants—who has loosed their feet? 
Linked hand in hand, this way they glide along; 
But list their softly-modulated song :— 


SONG OF THE CHURCHYARD CHILDREN. 


I. 
Our good Lord Christ on high 
Has let us forth a space, 
To see the moonlit place 
Where our little bodies lie. 
Back he will call us‘ at his dear command 
We'll run again unto the happy Jand. 


le 
O’er each unblemish’d, bead 
No thunder-cloud unsheathes its terrors red ; 
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Mild, touching gleams those beauteous fields invest, 
Won from the kingdoms of perpetual rest. 
Stony Enchantment there, 
Nor Divination frights, 
Nor hoary witch with her blue lights, 
And cauldron’s swarming glare. 
There are no mutter’d spells, 
Envy, nor Clamour loud, 
Nor Hatred, on whose head for ever dwells 
A sullen cloud. 
There is no fiend’s dissembling, 
Nor the deep-furrow’d garment of trembling, 
But the robes of lucid air. 
O! all is good and fair! 


Ill. 
Unto the Lamb we’ll sing, 
Who gives us each glad thing: 
For Mercy sits with him upon his throne; 
For there his gentle keeping is revealed, 
O’er each young head select a glory and a shield. 
Wide be his praises known! 


IV. 
And in the end of days, 
Our little heads he’ll raise 
Unto himself, unto his bosom dear, 
Far from the outcast fear 

Of them, oh wo! who make their beds in fire. 
Sons shall we be of the celestial prime, 
Breathing the air of Heaven’s delicious clime, 

Walking in white attire, 
With God himself sublime. 


FIRST GHOST. 
Wo! wo for us! that land is not our land: 
We feel no keeping of a gentle hand; 
No gleams reveal’d to us of happier days 
Have drawn our hearts the Saviour-Lamb to praise. 
O, happy children! happier, happiest he 
Who keeps life’s purpose through each tried degree, 
Beseeming well, unto his mortal end, 

F brother, son, of husband, father, friend ! 
Earth’s duties done, faith kept, he bows to die; 
Then dwells with God—communion great and high! 


SECOND GHOST. 
Would we had bowed submissive to the Lord! 


FIRST GHOST. 
Would we in days of flesh had listen’d to his word! 


SECOND GHOST. 
Oh! if that awful thing should us befall, 
Of wrath, more wrath, and darkness over all! 


FIRST GHOST. 
Remorse’s searching worms, oh! who shall tame, 
Quivering and keen as penetrative flame? 

But let us question those dim babes of death— 
Away, away! I scent the momning’s breath. 


SECOND GHOST. 
They vanish, too: ob, dire constraint! away, 
We must not look upon the light of day | 
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ALADDIN, 


A DRAMATIC POEM, IN TWO PARTS. 


BY ADAM OCHLENSCHLAEGER. 


Or all the Arabian Tales the finest 
to our minds is Aladdin: There is 
a breadth and magnificence about 
its fairy machinery that is irresistibly 
captivating to the imagination. But 
its main charm lies in the harmony 
with which the natural is blended 
with the supernatural—as perfect in 
its way as in the Tempest itself—in 
the easy yet full relief with which 
the human figures rise from the 
magic panel on which they are 
painted. The agency by which the 
events are brought about is super- 
human—but the feelingsand motives 
of the actors are those of common 
earth ;—the same on the Thames as 
on the Tris; in the days of the 
Reform Bill, as of the Hegira ; under 
the “ patriot monarch,” as under the 
Commander of the Faithful. Even 
the strong vein of the comic which 
pervades the tale does not run coun- 
ter to the more serious impressions 
produced by the rest. We laugh, 
but we feel not the less suspense or 
sympathy for the actors of the ma- 
gic drama, when playfulness gives 
way to deeper feelings. With the ex- 
ception of Aladdin, few of the cha- 
racters can be said to be fully brought 
out in the original tale; the Sul- 
tan, the Princess, the Enchanter, are 
but sketches, but true, vivid, Oriental 
sketches, offering a most tempting 
canvas for the artist to fillup. But 
Aladdin’s character isdeveloped with 
art and dramatic effect; from his 
entrance as the “ great lubberly 
boy ”—the ragamuffin of the streets 


of Ispahan—to his exit as the high- 
minded, brave, dignified, and gene. 
rous son-in-law of the Sultan of Per- 
sia. He isan Oriental Cymon, wait- 
ing to receive his inspiration from 
an Iphigenia, whom he finds in Ba- 
drolpoudor; and the gradual ele- 
vation of his sentiments, the change 
in his bearing and his character, tlow 
from his new passion, with at least 
as much consistency and nature in 
the Arabian story, as in the tale of 
old Boccaccio. 

It was no wonder then that such 
a story should have struck Ochlen- 
schlaeger as possessing great drama- 
tic capabilities;—the ouly wonder 
was, that so tempting a theme had 
not been already anticipated by Goz- 
zi or Tieck. Long before the Ara- 
bian Nights were known in Europe 
through Galland’s translation, the 
story in its main features had be- 
come a popular legend in Germany.* 
Ochlenschiaeger’s early reading had 
Jain very much in such quarters. 
Left in winter among the deserted 
rooms of the palace of Fredericks- 
berg, where his father was steward, 
his resource against ennui was to 
lay in huge stores, from the neigh- 
bouring circulating library, of tales 
and romances for his winter quar- 
ters: and among these the magic 
legends of Arabia had made a deep 
impression on his fancy, and exer- 
cised a decided influence over his 
poetical developement. Healludes to 
this very gracefully in his introduc- 
tion to Aladdin, addressed to Goethe. 


Born in the distant North, 

Soon to my youthful ear came tidings forth 
From Fairy Land : 

Where flowers eternal blow, 

Where youth and beauty go 


In magic band. 


Even in my childish days 
I pored enchanted on its ancient lays ; 
Where the thick snowy fold 





7 


* Vide Grimm’s Kinder und Haus Mirchen. 


£3) 


Vol. ii, p> 148. ** Das Blaue Licht,” 


where the story is said to be from Mecklenburg. 
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Lay deep on wall and hill, 
I read and felt the chill 
Of wonder, not of cold. 
Methought the driving hail 
That on the windows beat with icy flail 
Was Zephyr’s wing : 


I sat, and by the light 


Of one dim lamp, had sight 
Of Southern spring. 


There were other points besides 
its dramatic eapabilities—points of 
fanciful resemblance between Alad- 
din and himself, that seem to have 
suggested this theme to Ochlen- 
schlaeger, when the idea of drama- 
tizing a tale of wonder first occurred 
to him. “ The natural resemblance,” 
says he, in his Memoirs, “ which ex- 
isted between this tale and the events 
of my own life, perhaps gave to the 
whole something simple and attrac- 
tive, which lent vigour to my co- 
louring. I too thought I had disco- 
vered within my own bosom a won- 
derful Lamp, (that of poesy,) which 
was to put me in possession of all 
the treasures of the earth ; and what 
was Fancy but a Spirit of the Ring, 
to bear me wherever I would? My 
developement had been of the same 
rapid kind as Aladdin’s. Like him, 
I was in love—like him, I had lost a 
mother; for while I was writing 
Aladdin’s lullaby over his mother’s 
tomb, my tears were flowing beside 
the grave of my own.” 

The beautiful dramatic produc- 
tion, which was the result of Och- 
lenschlaeger’s early reading, is di- 
vided into two parts. The first, 
which deals with the earlier part of 
Aladdin’s history, is entitled Thalia; 
—the second, which embraces the 
more tragic department of the tale, 
Melpomene. light and graceful 
humour plays over the opening 
scenes—deepening, with singular 
grace, occasionally into the solemn 
and the pathetic; but, on the whole, 
the character of the first part is light, 
playful, and almost comic. 


We are in Ispahan, in the house 
of old Mustapha, Aladdin’s father. 
The fatal shears have just been ap- 
plied to the thread of the poor hard- 
working choleric tailor, and. his. wi- 
dow, with tears in her eyes, is return- 
ing thanks to her neighbours for their 
ged offices in preparing his remains 

or the grave. She is too poor to 
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deck his tomb, beside the mosque 
beyond the city-gate, with the pillar 
and turban, which distinguishes the 
aristocracy of Islam—Mustapha must 
be left, like Sir Christopher Wren, 
with his works for his epitaph, and 
poor Morgiana’s recollections for his 
only chronicle, But in-her memory 
he lives freshly remembered—lively 
and loving as when he first mounted 
the shop-board; nay, the poor crea- 
ture “loves him for the drubbings 
she had past,” which, candour com- 

els us to say, were latterly of rather 
requent occurrence. But where 
all this time is Aladdin? Scouring 
the streets of Ispahan, with some 
idle ragamuffins of congenial tastes. 
If any sparks of feeling, decency, or 
pride lurk under that good-for-no- 
thing look, and that ragged and 
tatterdemalion garb, they have yet 
to be developed. He has just been 
witnessing his father’s funeral, and 
is hugely tickled with the singing of 
the mourners and the gravity of the 
coffin- bearers ; feeling seems to have 
been smothered under habits of 
utter idleness; no traits of charac- 
ter are yet visible, but levity and a 
boundless self-confidence — which 
would almost seem to be justified by 
good luck—for the merchant at the 
corner of the long lane as you turn 
up into the slave-market, who has a 
taste for developing the organ of 
combativeness among the rising ge- 
neration, has just thrown out three 
ripe oranges, successively, among 
Aladdin and his comrades, and while 
Selim, and Sindbad, and the rest, are 
contending bloodily (from the nose) 
for the golden prize, Aladdin has 
quietly caught all the three in his 
turban, and, keeping one for himself, 
hasmunificently distributed the other 
two among the distanced and defeat- 
ed combatants. 

But in the background stands a 
pale, withered, and gaunt figure— 
the Enchanter Noureddin—who has 
his eyes upon him Jems the strug- 

Ss 








gle, and who at once sets him down 
as Fortune’s fool, and his own long- 
wished-for instrument—the being 
who is to be the means of drawing 
from its drear abode, and placing in 
his hand, the object of all his studies, 
and toils, and schemes—tHE Won- 
DERFUL Lamp. His introduction of 
himself to Aladdin and Morgiana, as 
the brother of the defunct Mustapha, 
and the “truly begotten” uncle of 
Aladdin, is a matter of no difficulty 
to an old conjurer like himself, deal- 
ing, as he does, with a couple of 
simpletons. Poor Morgiana has her 
suspicions at first; but her doubts 
as to his honesty are entirely dissi- 
pated by two considerations :—the 


How does his fancy show itself ? 
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one, that he opens his batteries by 
ordering an excellent dinner—a phe- 
nomenon which neither mother nor 
son had witnessed for many a long 
day ; and the other, that, be his incli- 
nation what it might, there was truly 
nothing for him within their bare 
walls to steal. Her doubts appeased, 
she is quite overcome by the gene- 
rosity and affection of her brother- 
in-law. Much as she loves Aladdin 
—and all the more, perhaps, on ac- 
count of his waywardness—she can- 
not, in conscience, disguise from so 
unparalleled a brother-in-law, his 
idle, good-for-nothing habits and in- 
clinations, when he enquires how 
his nephew’s fancy showed itself. 


Woes me, 


In scouring through the streets from morn to night, 


In wallo 


g like a hog among the mire, 


In boring through his trowsers at the knees, 

In rubbing both his elbows into holes, 

In fighting, swearing, and mad racketing. 

These are his tastes. Ay, ay, ye may believe me, 

He gives me many a grief; he’ll ne’er make me 

So happy as he oft hath made me sad. 

He is my son, he is my flesh and blood, 

And all men say he is my very image ; 

But truth is truth, and must be uttered, though 
It force itself a passage through the ribs. 


Noureddin ventures to suggest 
that Aladdin’s character has never 
yet had fair play, and that starvation 
and the streets of Ispahan were but 
an indifferent school for forming the 
perfect gentleman—that discontent 
with his condition, and hopelessness 
of success in any other pursuit, might 
haye led to indolence, and indolence 
to apparent indifference and want 
of feeling—but that with a proper 
stimulus to exertion—a fashionable 
warehouse, for instance, in the 
great square, well stocked with vel- 
vets, gold and silver brocades, and 
such like articles, Aladdin would 


leave off his idle habits and compa- 
nions, and become a cautious, thriv- 
ing, and industrious merchant. Alad- 
din’s answer shows, that under his 
outward rudeness there lurks at 
least one element of a more refined 
and exalted cast—the sensibility to 
beauty. The truth comes out—the 
ragamuffin is a devoted admirer of 
the fair sex, and he catches at his 
uncle’s propositions, for reasons 
which the Enchanter probably had 
not anticipated; though, perhaps, 
there is a remnant of the tailor, too, 
in his admiration of the warehouse 
scheme. 


Ah! uncle, you’re the man to read the heart. 
I never walk by such a warehouse, with 

Its tempting bales of gold and silver tissue— 
Its velvets, silks, and satins, but I think, 

O! hadst thou such another ; then each day 
Would lovely Persians flock to visit thee, 
And each would throw her envious veil aside, 
To look upon the wares I'd spread before her. 
They’d gaze upon my treasures, I on theirs. 
Dear uncle, buy me only such a warehouse, 
And here I vow to thee with hand and heart 
Ill be discreet, dress cleanly, comb my hair, 
And cut my old companions on the spot. 
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We admit that Aladdin seems by 
nature to have had a considerable 
turn for the “ soft line,’ but we cer- 
tainly would not have advised him 
to open a haberdashery shop in the 
Bezestein upon these principles. 
Though we take in the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, we do not pretend to be much 
acquainted with the statistics of 
crime in Persia, but we have reason 
to believe that shoplifting is not un- 
common; and that being the case, 
the fate of Aladdin’s establishment, 
we think, would have been tolera- 
bly certain. The quantity of laces 
and brocades—to say nothing of 
gauzes and printed muslins, which 
would have been embezzled, while he 
was ogling the young Persian slaves 
beneath their veils, would have been 
incalculable; the till would have 
been robbed twice a-week, and in 
the course of a twelvemonth he 
would infallibly have been in the 
Ispahan Gazette ;—if, indeed, before 
that time he had not met with some 
Oriental Milnwood, whohad tempted 
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him to sham Abraham Newland, or 
blow out old uncle Noureddin’s 
brains, and so brought the dashing 
haberdasher to an untimely end. 

The thing, however, does not a 
pear to strike Uncle Noureddin in 
this light. Doubtless he had his own 
reasons for not at that time inter- 
fering with the bent of Aladdin’s 
fancy. On the contrary, he encou- 
rages it by all means. It is. too late 
to-night to enter upon a bargain for 
such a warehouse, and to-morrow, 
most unfortunately, is a fast-day— 
but the day after, the thing shall be 
done. Meantime, with Morgiana’s 

ermission, to-morrow could not be 

etter employed than in taking a 
walk to the gardens beyond the 
town, and seeing the lions of Ispa~ 
han—and her consent, of course, is 
easily obtained.' The next scene 
opens with the Enchanter and his 
intended victim walking in a wild 
spot among the mountains near Is- 
pahan. :, 


(Two rocks bending towards each other, form an arch—a small plain in front, 
clothed with grass and flowers ; partly overshaded by the trees upon the 
rocks. .A spring flows from the cleft of the rocks, and loses itself in the 


distance, 


NOUREDDIN and ALADDIN (in conversation). 


ALADDIN. 

Well, uncle, you do tell the loveliest stories 
That ever in my life I listened to, 
And I could stand and hearken here for ever. 
Methinks I feel myself a wiser man 
Already since we left the city gate. 
You’ve led me such a round through every quarter 
Of the wide world. All that you say of trade 
Doubtless is true; but I confess your tales 
Of nature’s magic and mysterious powers, 
Of men who by mere luck and chance obtain, 
Even in an instant, all that others toil for 
Through a long weary life—yet toil in vain ;— 
These themes were those I loved. 

NOUREDDIN. 


These themes indeed 


The noblest are that can employ the soul. 

ALADDIN (looking about bewildered). 
But where, in heaven’s name, are we? Your fine talk 
So charmed me on, I quite forgot the way. 
Far over stock and stone, through field and thicket, 
We've wandered on,—far from the gardens now— 


Alone amidst the mountains. 
Have walked a fearful way. 


Ah! we must 
And now I think on’t, 


I did at times feel, as it werey awearied, 
Although [soon forgot it. 
Dear uncle, with thee too ? 


Was it so, 
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NOUREDDIN. 
Not so, my son. 
*Twas purposely that by degrees I drew thee 
From out the stir and tumult of the town 
Here into Nature’s still majestic realm. 
I saw thy young heart beat with frolic joy 
While through the gardens we together wandered, 
Which, like an isolated ring of flowers, 
The rocky bases of the mountains girdled. 
But though those blooming bowers and trickling rills, 
The tempting fruits with which they’re studded over, 
May claim a passing homage from the eye, 
Yet such diminutive and puny Nature, 
Hemmed in on every side by dreary want, 
Chained in the galling fetters of possession, 
Sinks into nought beside these glorious hills, 
In this their royal, their gigantic greatness. 
By chance apparently, dear youth—but yet 
With foresight and deep purpose have I Jed thee 
Thus, from the mean to the majestic on, 
And what I said, I said, to make thy spirit 
Familiar with the wonderful, lest thou 
Even as a wild unbroken courser does,— 
trong in his youthful speed, but wild of wit) 
Shouldst swerve aside because the thunder bellowed. 
This have I done to school thy mind—and now 
Methinks I may impart my purpose to thee. 
ALADDIN. 
Speak on then, uncle,—I am not afraid. 
NOUREDDIN. 
Know then, my child, for many a year I've pored 
O’er Nature’s closely clasped mysterious volume, 
Till in its pages I detected secrets 
That lie beyond the ken of common eyes. 
So have I among other things discovered 
That here—upon the spot whereon we stand— 
A deep and vaulted cavern yawns beneath, 
Where all that in the mountain's breast lies buried, 
Far fairer, livelier, brighter, blooms and sparkles, 
In the deep tints of an eternal spring, 
Than the weak growths of this our surface earth, 
Where swift the flower decays as swift it grew, 
And leaves but withered scentless leaves behind. 
Know then, my son, if thou hast heart to venture 
Into this wondrous cave—(’twas for thy sake 
I brought thee hither—I myself have seen 
Its wonders often )—I will straight proceed, 
Soon as a fire of withered twigs is kindled, 
By strength of deep, mysterious charmed words, 
To bare its entrance to thine eyes. 
ALADDIN. 
What—uncle !— 
A cavern here beneath,—here,—where we stand ? 
NOUREDDIN. 
Even so. The loveliest of earth’s grottoes—nay, 
The very magazine of boundless nature. 
ALADDIN, , 
And you can lay its entrance bare by burning 
Dry twigs, and uttering some charmed words ? 
NOUREDDIN, 
Nephew—such power has Allah’s grace bestowed. 
ALADDIN, 
Well, never in my lifetime did I hear—( pauses). 
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NOUREDDIN. 
Already frightened ! 
ALADDIN. 
Frightened—not at all— 
And yet it is too wonderful. 
NOUREDDIN, 
Look, then: 
See where yon faded twigs their branches stoop, 
All parched and withered on the sunburnt rocks— 
Go get thee thither—bring us wood to make 
Our fire—and haste, for it grows late and gloomy. 
ALADDIN. 
Uncle, I fly—I long to be within 
The charming cave—I’ll fetch the wood directly. 
[ Exit. 
NOUREDDIN (alone). 
So then the moment is approaching, that 
Makes me the lord of Earth and al] its treasures, 
This is the spot for which I longed through life, 
For which so many a weary foot I’ve travelled. 
_ There comes mine instrument. See, where he runs, 
Thoughtless of ill, the wood upon his back. 
His eagerness impels him on too fast; 
He stumbles oft—Soon will his fall be deeper. 
Poor simple fool! Stand still and fix thine eye, 
For the last time, on yonder flowery beds, 
Warm thy poor carcass in the genial sun! 
Soon wilt thou howl, far far from sun or flowers, 
In darkness and in famine courting death. 
Weakness would call my purpose cruelty. 
*Tis wisdom rather, where no passion mingles. 
That which is fixed, ts fixed, and cannot but be. 
Does he who searches Nature’s secrets scruple 
To stick his pin into an insect ? 
ALADDIN (entering with a bundle of twigs on his back). 
Uncle, 
Here’s wood enough to roast an elephant. 
But while I broke the branches off and laid them 
Upon my back, what thought occurred to me, 
But the old tale of Abraham and Isaac, 
How the poor boy upon his back was doom’d 
To bear the wood for his own sacrifice. 
[ He turns round, then waves his hand triumphantly above 
his head. 
But Allah sent from heaven a guardian angel 
To rescue him. O, Allah aids us all 
Then when our need is greatest. Is’t not so? 
NOUREDDIN (confused). 
Unfathomable fate o’erruleth all. 
ALADDIN. 
And yet, methinks, poor Isaac must have been 
A little simple, that he did not see through 
His father’s cunning plan. Had I been he !— 
But this too is perhaps a mere invention. 
NOUREDDIN. 
Most probably. There—lay the bundle down, 
I will strike fire. But, first, a word with thee. 
From the first hour I saw thee yester‘eve 
Catch the three oranges within thy turban; 
I set thee down a brave and active stripling, 
A youth to court—not shrink from an adventure. 
ALADDIN. 
There, uncle, you have judged me right, I hope. 
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NOUREDDIN. 
Prepare, then, for a spectacle of wonder. 
When on this blazing wood is incense seattered, 
When the charmed words are spoken—Earth will shake, 
And from its breast heave forth a stone of marble, 
Four cornered—in the-midst an iron ring: 
This thou mayst raise with ease by merely uttering 
Softly thy father’s and thy grandsire’s names. 
Beneath that stone thou wilt behold a stair; 
Descend the steps, fear not the darkness: Soon 
The cavern’s fruits will light thee brighter far 
Than this oppressive, sickly, sulphurous sun. 
Three lofty grottoes first will meet thine eye, 
Flashing with veins of gold and silver ore 
Dug from the mountain’s adamantine deeps. 
Pass by them all, and touch them not. They stand 
Too firmly fix’d, thou wouldst but lose thy labour. 
These chambers pass’d, a garden opens on thee ; 
Not Eden’s self more fair—perchance the same, 
That since the. Deluge in these rocky cliffs 
Lies buried. Fruits the richest, the most radiant 
Fruits of all hues: Crimson, or blue, grass-green, 
White, yellow, violet, crystal-clear, as are 
The diamonds in a sultaness’ ear, 
Enchant the eye. Gladly would I go with thee, 
But in one day but one may enter in. 
Now for myself, I ask of thee but this, 
Walk through the garden to the wall of rock 
Beyond—there in a smoky dark recess, 
Hangs an old lamp of copper—sBRING ME THAT. 
I am a virtuoso in such matters, 
A great collector of old odds and ends; 
And so the lamp, worthless enough to others, 
Has an imaginary worth to me. 
Returning, pluck what fruits thou wilt, and bring them 
Along with thee, but haste—and bring the lamp. 

ALADDIN. 

Enough, dear uncle, I am ready now. 


(Novureppin takes out a box of incense, and throws some upon the fire. 
Distant thunder. A flash of lightning falls, and hindles the fire, The earth 
opens, and shows a large square block of marble, with an iron ring in the 
middle.) 


NOUREDDIN, 
Now quick, Aladdin, grasp the ring, pull firmly. 
ALADDIN (trembling). 
Ah! No, dear uncle—spare me, dearest uncle, 
I tremble so, I cannot, cannot do it. 
NOUREDDIN (fells him to the ground with a blow). 
Coward and slave, wilt anger me—are these 
My thanks for all the labour I have taken, 
That thou shouldst, like a petted lapdog, look 
Askance, and whine and tremble when I stroke thee ! 
Lay hold upon the ring, or, by the prophet, 
And by the mighty Solomon, I'll chain thee 
To that same stone, and travel hence without thee, 
And leave thy carcass for the eagles’ prey. 
ALADDIN. 
Dear uncle, pardon me, be not so angry, 
I will in all things do thy bidding now. 
.. NOUREDDIN. 
Well, be a man—and I will make thy fortune. 
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Aladdin at Jast summons up cou- 
rage, clasps the stone, and utters the 
names of Mustapha and Cassan, his 
supposed father and grandfather. 
But the stone stands fixed as a rock, 
to the great consternation of Noured- 
din. There is obviously something 
wrong in the charm. Aladdin, who 
remembers to have heard, and appa- 
rently rather with complacency, some 
scandal as to the visits of a certain 
Emir to old Mustapha’s house in Mor- 

iana’s —— days, and of his own 
ikeness to the said dignitary, begins 
to suspect he may have committed a 
slight mistake as to his parentage, and 
ventures to substitute the names of 
Al-Maimoun and Al-Safi, the Emir 
and his father. To the delight of the 
necromancer, the stone gives way, 
and Aladdin, armed with a ring which 
Noureddin has placed upon his fin- 
ger, descends into the cave. 
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We pass over its wonders, for are 
they not written in the chronicles of 
Scheherezade? We pass over the 
struggle at the mouth of the cave; 
when the enraged necromancer, find« 
ing that Aladdin is determined not 
to part with the lamp till he is fairly 
on terra-firma, plunges him down 
the steps, and closes the wall of rock 
above him—and Aladdin’s childish 
tears and tetrors in the cave. The 
genius, evoked by the simple process 
of rubbing the ring, as he wrings his 
hands, has appeared, and immediate 
emancipation is the result. We find 
him next lying at sunrise before the 
gate of Ispahan, complaining a little 
of giddiness in his head; and truly, 
after a journey of two hundred miles 
an hour, stoppages included, on the 
outside of a giant, a slight attack of 
vertigo was very natural. 


My head is swimming still. Heavens what a journey ! 
He took me on his back; I felt as if 

Upon a bath of lukewarm water floated. 

How high he flew in the clear moonshine ; how 

The earth beneath us strangely dwarfed and dwindled ! 
The mighty Ispahan with all its lights, 

That one by one —_ dim and blent together, 
Whirled like a half-burned paper firework, such 

As giddy schoolboys flutter in their hands. 

He swung me on in wide gigantic circles, 

And showed me through the moonbeams’ magic glimmer 
The mighty map of Earth unroll beneath me. 

I never shall forget how over Caucasus 

He flew and rested on its icy peak ; 

Then shot plumb down upon the land, as if 

He meant to drown me in Euphrates’ bosom. 

A huge three-master on the stormy Euxine 

Scudded before the blast; he hovered over her, 
Pressed with his toe the summit of the mast, 

And resting on its vane as on a pillar, 

He stretched me in his hand high into Heaven 

As firm as if he trode the floor of earth. 

Then when the moon, like a pale ghost, before 

The warm and glowing morning sun retreated, 

He changed himself into a purple cloud, 

And dropped with me, soft as the dews of dawn, 
Here by the city gate among the flowers. ~ 

Then, changed again by magic, like a lark 

He soared and vanished twittering in the sky. 


Aladdin has reached his mother’s 
house at last ; emptied his pockets of 
the glass fruits of the garden, and un- 
loaded his breast of the wonderful 
lamp—and his story. The perfidious 
Enchanter has been duly consigned, 
both by mother and son, to Eblis 


and Sons; but now hunger can no 
longer be trifled with; there is not 
a morsel in the house, nor an asper 
in Morgiana’s pocket, and nothing is 
to be had for nothing in Ispahan. 
But a bright thought strikes the old 
lady—the lamp, if scoured up, may 
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sell!—she begins to rub, and in 
the twinkling of a wet towel, a 
giant, rising some twenty cubits 
high, knocks his head through the 
roof, and Morgiana lies in hysterics 
on the floor. It is evident now 
that Aladdin has not made the grand 
tour on the Genie’s back, or passed 
that night of wonders in the cave 
for nothing. He has learnt know- 
—_ of men, and confidence in him- 
self and_ jis fortune, and cares no 
more about spirits than Dr Dee. 
He is hand in glove with him of the 
lamp immediately—orders a hand- 
some dinner, with neat wines—and 
makes a comfortable meal before his 
mother returns from the land of nod. 
Still, however, though he has seen a 
little of the world, he is no match as 
yet for a Jew, “an Ebrew Jew,” like 
the one whom he encounters in the 
sale of the silver plate. That old 
Jew is a capital sketch—with his fix- 
ed price of “ one gold piece” for a 
massive silver plate, for which—duly 
stamped, of course—Mr T. C. Sa- 
vory, of Cornhill, would have given 
fifty guineas on the spot—and his 
deep regret at having offered too 
much when he sees that Aladdin is 
green enough to take the sequin. 
The scene between him and the 
Christian goldsmith, as to the pur- 
chase of the large silver tureen, is 
Shakspearean. Our Persian Barab- 
bas pleads his case with all the im- 
petuosity and grim hate of Shylock ; 
and when the Christian ultimately 
carries off his customer—though the 
poet does not give the further par- 
ticulars, you fee] no more doubt that 
he made away with himself, than if 
you had sat on the inquest that re- 
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turned the verdict of flo de se. The 
imagination pursues him into his 
garret, and sees him dangling—in 
a halter borrowed for the purpose— 
from a projecting beam in the roof 
of his dirty old tenement in the 
Jews’ quarter. 
Aladdin’s qualities are now begin- 
ning to develope themselves. With 


‘his, old clothes he has cut his old 


companions. If he meets Selim or 
Sindbad on the street, he passes 
them with his eyes upraised, as if 
taking the altitude of the sun with 
an astrolabe, or looks through them, 
which is understood to be the perfec- 
tion of cutting, with as much compo- 
sure as if their bodies were a transpa- 
rent plane. With good clothes on his 
back, and money in both pockets, 
comes the wish to recommend him- 
self to the fair sex; and he has lost 
no time, it would seem, for yonder 
he stands, looking up most suspi- 
ciously at the iron bars in the win- 
dows of a certain Emir, and watch- 
ing for metal more attractive behind 
them—in the shape of the dark eyed 
Fatima, the said Emir’s wife. These 
demonstrations are so open as to at- 
tract the attention of Ali and Bed- 
redden, two “men about town,” 
who are smoking and drinking cof- 
fee at the windows of the neighbour- 
ing Khan, and who, when Aladdin 
enters the room soon after—look- 
ing a little caught, as was natural— 
commence a most persevering course 
of quizzing on his attachment, to the 
infinite amusement of the travellers’ 
room, and great satisfaction of all, 
except the party principally con- 
cerned. At last Bedreddin’s wit be- 
ginning to run dry, he concludes, 


Well, well, 


Your taste is not so bad. I know but one 
Whoée brighter beauty throws her into shade. 
ALADDIN. 


And who is she, good sir ? 


BEDREDDIN. 

The Sultan’s daughter, 
The beautiful Gulnara. She 7s beautiful, 
Bright as the young empurpled morning sun. 
The full round moon, by silver clouds was never 
More charmingly, voluptuously, veiled 
Than are the dazzling beauties of her form, 
Like new-fallen snow, beneath her robe of silver. 
Sweet as the opening of the tomb, unfolding, 
To waft some blessed soul to paradise— 
So opens she her long, large eyelashes, 
And sends her glances up to Heaven. In her 
Nature hath done her utmost, as to show 
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What contradictions she could reconcile. 
Her bosom’s snow is warm as opening spring, 
And underneath the alabaster skin, 
You trace the wanderings of the purple veins. 
Who would believe that darkness could enlighten? 
And yet no darkness ever was so deep 
As that within her large love-darting eyes. 
Slender, yet rounded ; earthly, yet ethereal ; 
Her brow like ivory smooth; her dark hair falling 
In showers of glossy ringlets from her shoulders ; 
As lightly moved as is the butterfly, 
Yet mild and gentle as the turtle-dove. 
But why attempt to paint her ? my weak words 
Are powerless to describe the inimitable. 

ALADDIN ( ‘fetching his breath with difficulty). 


Ah! peace, good 


riend—no more, no more, I pray you, 


Your picture takes away my very breath— 
If she be like it, she is fair indeed. 
BEDREDDIN. 
Like—’tis a feeble, faithless, wretched daub, 
Beside the original. Words are like threads 
Viewed on the wrong side of the tapestry, 
When they would paint a woman’s beauty. 


Bedreddin is too modest. ’Tis a 
charming Oriental portrait, worthy 
of the glowing pencil of Ferdusi or 
Hafiz, and quite enough to put a 
less tinder-hearted Mussulman than 
Aladdin in a state of combustion. 
His fate is sealed ; we no longer feel 
the least apprehension for Fatima 
or Doctors’ Commons, though per- 
haps, seeing the direction his fancy 
has taken, a lunatic asylum or the 
galleys appear no unlikely termina- 
tion to his career. He hurries to 
the baths, setting the bastinado and 
the bowstring at defiance, sees Gul- 
nara (the Badrolpoudor of the ori- 
ginal tale), and Love, inextinguish- 
able Love, at once and for ever takes 
possession of his soul. 

Love works upon him its usual 
transformation. The idler becomes 
earnest, concentrated, energetic. 


From the first a dim hope, gradu- 


ally strengthening into confidence, 
awakens in his breast, that he—the 
tailor’s son—shall be the husband of 
the princess of Persia. For what 
diamonds and rubies in her father’s 
crown can be compared with those 
fruits of the cave which lie in his 
humble room at home, and which he 
now knows to be priceless jewels, 
such as Ormuz and Golconda never 
rivalled ? The sultan is the sovereign 
of kingdoms, but is not he himself 
the possessor of that which can pur- 
chase kingdoms, and sovereigns too, 
the inexhaustible wonderful lamp? 


Faint heart never won fair lady, so he 
drowns his mother’s remonstrances, 
and Morgiana is despatched with fear 
and trembling, her basket on her 
head, to tempt the sultan’s curiosity 
and avarice with the present of the 
fruits of the cave; the pearls, dia- 
monds, sapphires, rubies, and ame- 
thysts, plucked from the chrystal 
stalks of the subterannean garden. 
We think we see the sultan’s face 
when the basket is uncovered, and 
he and the vizier are handling its 
contents. No wonder he instantly 
promised the princess in marriage to 
the owner of the treasure, “ and no 
questions asked ;” such a temptation 
would have made him promise, as 
the Persians say, “to eat his father.” 
But Persians are men of their word 
in general, and it was very unhand- 
some, tosay the least of it, in the Sul- 
tan, first to pocket Aladdin’s present, 
and then break faith with him and 
marry her to that son of the Vizier, 
who, though a good fellow enough, 
after his kind, is not fit to hold a 
candle to Aladdin. Most men would 
have given up the matter in despair 
when they saw the bridal party 
walking home from the mosque, and 
witnessed the illuminations after 
the ceremony. But Aladdin, though 
taken aback by this trick of the Sul- 
tan’s, does not Jose courage, he 
knows there is oil in the lamp yet, 
and that many things fall out be- 
tween the cup and the lip. He 
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hurries to his room—he lays hold of 
the lamp—the Giant has his orders— 
and now Saladin, the young bride- 
groom, had better look to himself. 
We need not go into all the par- 
ticulars of the transfer of the new 
married couple from their palace to 
Aladdin’s apartment, or of the false 
position in which poor Saladin is left 
night after night—watching the tran- 
sitof Venus from acold balcony, while 
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Aladdin occupies his place beside 


his bride. Every one must sympa- 
thize with his situation, and, instead 
of wondering, as his father-in-law 
appears to do, at his applying for a 
divorce, we only wonder how flesh 
and blood could have put up with 
such treatment during the whole 
honey-moon. Saladin’s reasoning 
seems to us quite unanswerable. 


Llove your lovely daughter, gracious Sultan, 
But not for her, not for the world itself 
Would I attempt again this wild adventure. 
Ye cannot judge what ’tis to find yourself, 
Stiff as a stone, upon a terrace planted, 
Contemplating the stars and milky way. 
Ye cannot know what ’tis to find yourself 
Pulled here and there and everywhere by spirits ; 
To see a cursed stranger coolly place him 
In your own bed, beside your wedded wife, 
While you above, like a chained dog, must stand 
And bay the dogstar and the grinning moon. 
Gulnara! she may take the matter coolly, 
Snugly she lies in her warm downy bed, 
So broad, so roomy, that the naked sword 
That lies between her and her demon lover, 
Can do no harm; and then besides, that sword— 
Yourself allowed that what our eyes behold not, 
Our hearts do most unwillingly believe; 
Now my own eyes have seen Gulnara laid 

i By the enchanter’s side—but for the sword, 
The naked sword, that I have never seen! 
Perchance this sword is, after all, a dream— 
(On your own principles, most gracious Sultan)— 
A mere illusion of the maiden’s brain. 

GULNARA (with contempt). 


Audacious slave! 


“ Audacious slave” is all very 
well,—but we agree with Saladin. 
The sword may have been an air- 
drawn dagger after all. De non 
apparentibus et de non existentibus, 
eadem est ratio. On this brocard we 
take our stand, and maintain that, 
under the circumstances, the Mufti, 
had matters come to the push, must 
have awarded a separation. But 
matters do not come to the push, 
for the Sultan is brought at last to 
see the case in its proper light, to 
admit that no man of woman born 
could be expected to stand this per- 
secution, and to agree that the di- 
vorce shall be quietly carried through, 
and things restored to their status 
quo. 

Aladdin has now a clear stage be- 
fore him—and no favour; for his 


proposals, when they are renewed, 
are sneered at by the Sultan, and 
bitterly opposed by the Vizier, who 
never can forgive his son’s course 
of practical astronomy on the ter- 
race—and the loss of his connexion 
with the “very magnificent three- 
tailed Bashaw.’’ Before that uni- 
versal solvent, however, the won- 
derful lamp, all obstacles give way. 
Its key of gold opens even the 
stubborn heart of the Sultan; — 
and Aladdin’s plebeian coat of arms 
—(three needles proper, we pre- 
sume, in a field of cloth of gold)—is 
quite forgotten amidst the sparkle 
of the gems in which itis set. That 
Jast procession of the forty white 
and black slaves with the forty 
basins of massy gold, filled with 
a fresh crop of fruits from the 
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gardens below—has done the busi- 


ness. The tailor’s son is the be- 
trothed son-in-law of the Sul- 
tan of Persia; Gulnara has disco- 
vered in the threatened and long 
dreaded husband, the mysterious— 
the secretly beloved youth who had 
caught her eye and gained her heart 
at the baths; who had so often oc- 
cupied Saladin’s place by her side; 
and now, in all the pomp of the 
bridal procession,and surrounded by 
shouting multitudes, the happy pair 
take their way towards the palace— 
with its hall of the four-and-twenty 
windows, which, to the sound of 
flutes and soft recorders, under the 
noiseless hammers of the operatives 
of the lamp, has risen like an exhala- 
tion of the night to receive them. 
So ends part first of Aladdin :—So 
end too the days of boyish thought- 
lessness, of youthful impetuosity,— 
of ever-increasing, uninterrupted, in- 
finite success. Aladdin has reached 
that pinnacle, beyond which there is 
no rising: he is in that position of 
overstrained good fortune, which 
made the philosopher of Samos shun 
the roof of Polycrates when the very 
sea itself returned him—with its 
compliments—in the inside of a cod- 
fish, the ring which he had dropped 
into its waters to try his fortune. We 
feel that even the mighty lamp it- 
self has no armour against fate—no 
spell strong enough to screw the 
everchanging wheel of fortune to the 
sticking point. There is something 
solemn, agitating, startling, suspi- 
cious, in the dead calm, and sultry 
stillness that seem to sit upon the 
sea of life;—and in those dusky 
clouds which we begin to see sailing 
up from Africa—lurid and thunder- 
laden—towards Ispahan—we are 
already prepared, by some instinc- 
tive shrinking, to anticipate the 
bursting of the storm. Gradually, 
therefore, and naturally, the play 
slides into a more earnest tone ;— 
not discarding entirely the humor- 
ous—(for from the cradle to the 
tomb, what portion of man’s life is 
there with which the comic mixes 
not ?)—but becoming, like the close 
of life itself—more serious—more 
concentrated—more touching than 
the commencement; the deeper af- 
fections and more self-balanced en- 
ergies of the man are now to super- 
sede the boiling passions, and bound- 
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less self-confidence of youth; Alad- 
din is to undergo the sufferings which 
are inseparable from human pride 
and human forgetfulness of the 
source of good; and now deserted 
by the powers of air, he must from 
his own bosom and his own re- 
sources draw the lamp which is to 
light him in safety through the pal- 
gr obscure into which his levity 
as plunged him. . 

Noureddin—the disappointed en- 
chanter, has not been idle all this 
while in his African study; he has 
been handling the sand-box to some 
purpose, and now by his skill in 
geomancy has discovered the as- 
tounding fact—that the youth whose 
bones he believed to be mouldering 
some fifty fathoms under ground, is 
alive and well—master of the lamp, 
proprietor of a palace which is one 
of the wonders of the world, and 
husband of a princess who is herself 
the seventh wonder thereof. What 
can be more seductive than the ruse 
which he puts in practice to recover 
the long sought for treasure: “ New 
LAMPS FOR OLD”—a cry as irresisti- 
ble in the nineteenth century as the 
ninth—a cry which has made many 
aone at the present day exchange 
the good old steady lantern—though 
haply encased in a rusty or horn 
cover—by which he used to walk 
slowly but surely along the king’s 
highway, for a flashy flickering ignis 
Jfatuus, that on pretence of leading 
him to his point by a shorter cut, 
leaves him all at once up to the 
neck in a quagmire. Gulnara, we 
think, was quite justified as matters 
stood in making the most of what 
she took for a piece of old lumber; 
but how a steady person like Alad- 
din should have left home without 
locking up the most valuable article 
in the house, would be a phenome- 
non passing our belief, if we had not 
seen cases in our own day, where 
people, reckoned wise in their gene- 
ration, not only allowed their old 
lamps to be sold, but actually snuf- 
fed them out with their own hands, 
and exchanged them as old iron for 
some trumpery tin article, which on 
the very first trial left them in utter 
darkness. 

Meantime, the lamp, transferred 
to the custody of Noureddin, has 
done its duty; and while the uncon- 
scious Aladdin is following the 
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hounds, his wife and his palace are 
flying through the air in the direc- 
tion of W.S W. towards the interior 
of Africa. It is morning, and the 
Sultan, taking, as usual, a mouthful 
of fresh air at his palace window, 
gives a glance towards the opposite 


[Nov. 
side of the square, where Aladdin’s 
palace should be—but is not. He 
begins to doubt if he be fairly awake, 
after all—he calls Casan— Casan 
can throw no light upon the case 
—then the Vizier, who enters. 


VIZIER. 
What ails thee, mighty Sultan? art thou ill ? 
What grieves the mighty majesty of Persia ? 
Thy cheek is feverish, thine eye is wild. 
SOLIMAN. 
So, then, you know not what has happened ? Did you 
Not pass Aladdin’s palace as you came? 
VIZIER. 
I did, great Sultan, as I always do, 
When duty calls me to thy gracious throne. 


SOLIMAN. 
And you saw nothing ? 
VIZIER. 
Nothing, good my lord. 
SOLIMAN. 


By Mecca and Medina, you are right ; 
For there was nothing in the world to see! 


It is too true: the palace was in 
the position of the Spanish fleet 
when they eluded the observation 
of the governor of Tilbury. The 
Vizier puts his head out of the win- 
dow, and admits the disappearance 
of the palace, but cooly observes, 
that “lightly come was lightly gone,” 
and that there was nothing peculiarly 
remarkable in the fact that a palace 
which had been raised in one night 
should disappear inanother. Aladdin, 
he would take the liberty of saying, 
hehad never liked; he wassatisfied he 
was some goodfornothing enchanter 
after all; and would recommend 
that, if still within bis majesty’s do- 
minions, he should be instantly ar- 
rested and brought to justice. We 
have a strong suspicion, from the 
readiness with which the Sultan lis- 
tens to this advice, that he had never 
altogether forgiven Aladdin for his 
vainglorious display in finishing the 
twenty-fourth window of the hall, 
after the king had wasted half the 
crown jewels upon it to no effect, 
Be that as it may, however, immedi- 
ate orders are issued for Aladdin’s 
arrest; he is found in a wood at no 


great distance from the capital, on 
his knees adoring his Maker, in the 
morning sun ; for his peaceful slum- 
bers in the forest where he has past 
the night, and the calm beauty and 
peacefulness of all about him “ un- 
der the opening eyelids of the morn” 
have awakened in his heart all those 
feelings which have been smothered 
amidst the bustle of life and the 
pomp of palaces, and which seek an 
outlet long unused but not altoge- 
ther choked up—through the chan- 
nel of devotion. He passes at once 
from the splendours of his magic 
palace and the society of Gulnara, 
to the gloom and solitude of a pri- 
eon, from which the only passage is to 
be to the scaffold. At first the violence 
and suddenness of the change un- 
mans him; his despondency gives a 
voice even to the croaking of the 
deathwatch in the dungeon wall; 
but gradually his native cheerfulness 
of heart and confidence in provi- 
dence, return to him; the prison, 
with its dreary vista of the block 
and executioner, lose their terrors 
—and visions of hope, or at least of 
cheerful resignation, hover over him. 


The Prison. 


ALADDIN (fastened to a stone by a heavy iron. chain. He remains gazing fixedly 
in deép thought, then bursts out), 


Almighty God ! is this a ‘dream? a dream! 
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Yes, yes, itis a dream. I slumber still, 
In the green grass, within the forest glooms. 
DEATHWATCH (in the wall). 
Pi, pi, pi, 
No hope for thee. 
ALADDIN. 
What sound was that? Sure ’twas the deathwatch spoke. 
DEATHWATCH. 
Pi, pi, pi, 
No hope for thee. 
ALADDIN. 
Is this thine only chant, ill-boding hermit, 
Croaking from rotten clefts and mouldering walls— 
Thy burden still of death and of decay ? 
DEATHWATCH. a 
Pi, pi, pi, 
No hope for thee. 
ALADDIN. 
I do begin to credit thee—thou speakest 
With such assurance that my heart believes thee. 
Prophet of ill—Death’s hour-glass, who hath sent thee 
Hither, to shake me with thy note of death ? 
DEATHWATCH. 
Pi, pi, pi, 
No hope for thee. 
ALADDIN. 
It cannot change its ditty if it would; 
Tis but a sound—a motion of the mouth— 
Her song is but pi, pi; the rest was fancy. 
*Twas I that heard it—’twas not she that sung ? 
DEATHWATCH. 
No hope for thee. 
ALADDIN. 
Ha! insect—What is this ?—Think’st thou to shake 
My fixed philosophy with that croak of thine ? 
DEATHWATCH. 
Pi !|—— 
ALADDIN. 
Well—be it as it may—my hope is gone. 
This brief, but oft repeated warning-note 
Weighs down my boson, fills my heart with fear. 
Yes, ’tis too clear. It mustbe so. Th’ Enchanter 
Is master of the lamp. The lamp alone 
Could thus undo its work. O levity— 
Thou serpent, that from Paradise drove forth 
Adam ;—destroyer of all earthly bliss, 
Tempter, that in good hearts dust sow the seed 
Of evil, bane of health, and wealth, and peace, 
Through thee, and thee alone, I suffer here. 
How dark these dungeon walls close over me! 
How hollow sounds the rushing of the wind, 
Howling against the tower without! Tis midnight— 
Midnight! and I must tremble for the dawn. 
The lovely dawn, which opes the eyes of men, 
The leaves of flowers, to me alone is fearful ; 
To them it brings new life, but death to me, 
[ The moon breaks through the clouds and shines into the prison, 
What a is that? Is it the day that breaks? 
Is death so nigh? Oh, no; it was the moon. 
What wouldst thou, treacherous, smiling apparition ? 
Com’st thou to tell me I am not the first 
Upon whose ashy cheeks thy. quiet light 
Fell calmly on his farewell night of life ; 
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To tell me that to-morrow night thy ray 
Will greet my bleeding bead upon the stake ?— 
Sad moon, accursed spectre of the night, 
How often hast thou,.like a favouring goddess, 
Shone o’er me in my loved Gulnara’s arms, 
While nightingales from out the dusky bowers 
Vented our mute felicity in song. 
I deemed thee then a kind and gentle being, 
Nor deemed, as now, that in that lovely form 
Could lurk such coldness or such cruelty. 
Alike unruffied looks thy pallid face 
On myrtle bowers, on wheel or gallows down. 
The self same ray that shone above my joys, 
And kissed the couch of innocence and love, 
Shone on the murderer’s dagger too, or glided 
O’er mouldering gravestones, which above their dead 
Lie lighter than despair upon the hearts 
Of those that still are living !—Com’st thou here 
Thus to insult me in my hour of need, 
Pale angel of destruction? hence, disturb not 
The peace of innocence i’ the hour of death. 

[ Zhe moon is obscured by clouds. 
By heaven she flies—She sinks her pallid face 
Behind her silver curtains mournfully, 
Even as an innocent maiden, when she droops 
Her head within her robe, to hide the tears 
That flow for other’s sorrows, not her own. 
O if my speech hath done thee wrong, fair moon, 
Forgive me—O forgive me. I am wretched. 
I know not what I say. Guiltless am I, 
Yet guiltless I must yet endure and die. 


But see, what tiny ray comes trembling in, 
Like an ethereal finger, from the clouds, 
And lights on yonder spider that within 
Its darksone nook, amidst its airy web, 
So calm and heart-contented sits and spins ? 
THE SPIDER. 
Look upon my web so fine, 
See how threads with threads entwine ; 
If the evening wind alone 
Breathe upon it all is gone. 
Thus within the darkest place 
Allah’s wisdom thou mayst trace; 
Feeble though the insect be, 
Allah speaks through that to thee! 
As within the moonbeam I, 
God in glory sits on high, 
Sits where countless planets roll, 
And from thence controls the whole : 
There with threads of thousand dies 
Life’s bewildered web he plies, 
And the hand that holds them all 
Lets not even the feeblest fall. 


The day of execution arrives. 
The victim is kneeling by the block 
—the sword, the executioner ready ; 
but around the scaffold a sensation, 
a gathering tumult is observedamong 
the crowd. The memory of his ge- 
nerosity, when he scattered gold a- 
mong them by handfuls, has not been 


without its effect; and a course of 
agitation is immediately commenced 
by the lower orders, which compels 
the Sultan to suspend his proceed- 
ings. Aladdin is allowed to depart in 
peace, —but with this somewhat dis- 
agreeable condition attached to his 

ration, that if, within forty days, 
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he does not succeed in bringing back 
his wife and his palace, he shall re- 
turn, and leave his head in pledge in 
their stead. He accepts the condi- 
tion, though desponding enough as 
to the result. But time has rolled 
by as in a dream, and now the days 
of grace have almost expired. He 
wanders on through the town, to 
seek comfort and advice from his 
poor mother, Morgiana, whom in the 
days of his splendour, it would seem, 
he had somewhat neglected, but to 
whom, in his distress, he now turns, 
as the wounded deer is said to double 
upon the cover from which he sal- 
lied. He knocks at her humble door, 
and is told she is—dead; while the 
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landlord, not knowing whom he was 
addressing, entertains him with va- 
rious satirical observations on him- 
self—the more poignant, that they 
are felt to be true. Heart-bro en and 
weary, he asks to be allowed to en- 
ter her room, and look once more on 
the old furniture. He feels already 
that the sudden revulsion to which 
he has been exposed is beginning to 
tell upon his brain. The host grants 
his request, for it costs nothing ; and 
we find him seated alone jn the little 
chamber, which Morgiana had conti- 
nued to inhabit from choice, while 
her son occupied his magnificent-pa- 
lace so near her, 


ALADDIN (alone). 

(He stands and gazes upon all with his hands folded). 
There stands her spindle as of yore, but now 
No cheerful murmur from its corner comes ;— 
We grow familiar with such ancient friends, 
And miss their hum, when they are hushed for ever. 
There is some wool upon the distaff still ; 
I'll sit me down where my poor mother sate, 
And spin like her, and sing old strains the while. 

(He sits down, sings, and bursts into tears). 

It will not do, I cannot make it move 
With its accustomed even touch: too wildly, 
Too feverishly fast I turn the wheel. 
Oh! God—look there.—These thin and feeble threads, 
Her hands have spun—and they stand fast and firm ; 
They hang unbroken and uninjured there, 
But she that spun them—my poor mother, lies 
With frozen fingers underneath the yew. 
There hangs her old silk mantle on the wall, 
With its warm woollen lining—here her shoes ! 
Now thine old limbs are cold enough, my mother. 
Thou wouldst not leave this dwelling—would not quit 
Thy life of old; thy loving, still existence, 
My vanity and pride have undermined. 
O ye that may this humble roof hereafter 
Inhabit, if at dead of night ye hear 
Strange sounds as of a chamber goblin-haunted, 
Be not alarmed.—lIt is a good and gentle 
House spirit ; Let it sit, and spin, and hum ;— 


It will not harm ye. 


Once it was a woman 


That spun the very skin from off her fingers, 
All for her son—and in return, he killed her. 
This have I done—This have I done—Oh! me. 
(Seats himself again and weeps). 
There stands her little pitcher by the wall— 
There on the floor lies a half withered leaf ;— 
And such am I—that leaf was meant for me. 
( He gazes long with wild glances on the spot where the wonderful Lamp used to 
hang—then exclaims, with a distracted look, 
By heaven the lamp still hangs upon the nail ! 
What—think’st thou that I cannot clutch thee? There— 
( Takes a chair, mownts upon it, and lays hold of the nail, 
Now, there, I have thee—thou art mine again, 
Now then Gulnara shall be mine egain— 
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The palace shall be mine with all its treasures. 
But soft. Tl visit first my mother’s grave. 
THE LANDLORD (enters). 
Now, friend, hast look’d thy fill? The old lady was 
Perhaps a near relation ? 





ALADDIN. 
Distant only. 
Now Iam ready. But will you permit me 
To take this worn-out copper lamp with me? 
You see ’tis scarcely worth an asper. 
LANDLORD (staring). 


Friend, 
I see no lamp. 
ALADDIN. 
See! this in my right hand. 
’Tis, as I said, a trumpery piece of metal, AL, 


But I am fond of such old odds and ends, 
And thus the lamp, worthless enough for others, 
Has an imaginary worth to me. 
LANDLORD. 
Good friend, thou hast nothing in thy hand, believe me. 
ALADDIN (aside). 
So then the lamp hath ee this property 
That it becomes invisible to strangers. 
Charming. They cannot rob me of it now. 
( Aloud, as he places the supposed lamp in his bosom. 
Well, since you say so, friend, I must believe 
The lamp was but a vision of the brain ; 
Farewell, good friend, and thanks. Stay, let me lift 
This withered leaf and place it in my turban— 
’Tis all I ask of her inheritance. 
Now fare thee well. ‘ 
LANDLORD. 
Poor man, his brain is turned. 
Now take thy leaf, good friend, and get thee gone. 


He has not far to go. The next scene discovers him in the churchyard. 
It is night, and a chill autumnal wind is howling through the yews and 
cy presses. 


ALADDIN (lying on his Mother’s grave. He sings.) 


Sleep within thy flow’ry bed, 

Lulled by visions without number ; 
Needs no pillow for thy head, 

Needs no rocking for thy slumber. 


Moaning wind and piteous storm, 
Mother dear, thy dirge are knelling, 
And the greedy gnawing worm 
Vainly strives to pierce thy dwelling. 


Thick in heaven the stars are set— 
Slumber soundly to my singing— 
Hark, from yon high minaret 
Clear and sweet the death-note ringing. 


Hush, the nightingale aloft 
Pours her descant from the tree! 
Mother, thou hast rocked me oft, 
Let me do the same for thee. [H 


Is thy heart as loving now, 
Listen to my wail and sorrow : 
From this hollow elder bough 
I for this a pipe will borrow. 
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But the feeble notes are lost, 

Chilled by this cold wintry weather : 
Ah! the night-wind’s piercing frost 
Withers leaves and life together. 


Here I can no longer lie, 

All’s so cold beside thee, mother ; 
And no cheerful fire can I 

Ask of father, friend, or brother. 


Mother, sleep !—though chill thy bed, 
Lulled by visions without number, 
Needs no pillow for thy head, 
Needs no rocking for thy slumber ! [ Exit. 


The Great Square before the Sultan’s Palace. 
ALADDIN (on the spot where his Palace used to stand, surrounded by a crowd). 
Now ye shall see. The hour has struck. No longer, 
Rude rabble, shall ye make a mock at me, 
And pelt me thus with stones and sand. Go to— 
It costs me but one single simple word, 
And there my palace stands as fast as ever, 
And my beloved strains me to her breast. 
[Appearing to take something out of his bosom. 
Look here, behold this ancient copper lamp. 
MAN FROM THE CROWD. 
Where, beggar prince? 
ALADDIN, 
Peace, wretch—be courteous, 
Who is it calls me beggar prince? What! thou? 
1 know thee well. as it not thee I met 
Once in the storm? Didst thou not throw thee down 
And grovel on thy belly, that my foot 
Might tread upon thy back, and be unmired ? 


MAN. 
Ay, true I did so then. 
ALADDIN. 
By the lamp, 
Which here in my right hand I raise to heaven, 
Pl punish thee. laughing.) 
MAN (laughing. 
A fearful oath. set 
ALADDIN. 
: Base wretches, 
What with your eyes ye have not yet beheld, 
Your hearts cannot believe. But’wait—wait—wait. 
(He rubs, as if he held the lamp. 
See ye the Spirit ? the Spirit of the Lamp? 
MAN. 
O perfectly—tall as a pillar bearing 
The lamp—I mean a lantern in his hands. 
ALADDIN (solemnly). 
Slave, in the power of the lamp I do command thee 
Bring back my wife and palace instantly ; 
Seize this base scoffing villain by the neck, 
And leave him hanging from the lantern-post. 
( To the Crowd.) 
Now have a care,—it comes with whirlwind speed— 
Stand not between. *Twill crush ye into atoms. 
[He springs to a side: great laughter— Aladdin waits some moments—then 
makes a motion as if throwing away the Lamp. 
Ha! that was but a false, pretended lamp ! 
Oh! treachery.—Which a ye base crew, 
Has stolen my property,. e ThE 
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Ay, laugh—laugh on— 
Weeping will come in time. Think yel pwn 
Avenge myself upon ye? 
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[He snatches up a large stone from the pavement, and throws it among the crowd. 


Some fly—others press upon him—the boys hoot. 
AN OLD MAN (approaching). 
Begone—torment no more the poor crazed youth. 
Thank God your wits are where they should be. Go, 
Poor youth—go home in peace. 
ALADDIN. 
I am going, friend; 
But home is far from hence. Here I have none. 
I slept last night among the ruins in 
The wood.—But, harkye.—Pray you, be so good 
As make one little calculation for me. 
Good friend, how many days may yet remain 
Of forty, if already nine-and-thirty 


Are gone? 
OLD MAN. 
Then only one remains behind. 
ALADDIN, 


One only—one,—I pray you think again. 
Perchance you might at first misreckon. Are there 
Not TrHREE—not Two, at least, behind? O do 
Reckon once more. To you the calculation 
Is naught—to me the sum is all in all. 
OLD MAN. 

There is but one. I cannot make it better. 

1 ALADDIN. 
Not better? Well! So be it in God’s name. 
My heart has grown accustomed to endurance. 
One only. That is little. Is’t not so? 


Little enough ? 
OLD MAN. 
Go home at once, good friend. 
ALADDIN. 


If one alone remains, I shall go home 
To-morrow early—but, Old Man, the way 
Is dark—dark; couldst thou lend me but a lantern. 
Mine own lamp is gone out. 
OLD MAN. 
God will conduct thee. 
ALADDIN (affected). 
Will he? Then all is well; whom he conducts 
Errs not, but finds an everlasting home. 
Thanks for thy sweet consoling word, kind friend. 


[He kisses his hand, 

Say, hast thou children? 

OLD MAN. 

But one son. 
ALADDIN. 
A son! 
I would it were a daughter rather; Old Man, 
These sons are dangerous; they will not tarry 
By the calm hearth at home, but light of heart 
They plunge into the rearing stream of life, 
And strike and buffet. But the most are drowned. 
[He stares up into the shy. 
There’s moonlight, is there not, to-night? 
OLD MAN, 

Yes, friend, full moon. 


ALADDIN, 


So—that is kind, she leaves me not, 
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That was a mighty city. 


Ochlenschlaeger's Aladdin, 


This my last night, in darkness. I will sit 
Among the ruins of Persepolis. 


@LD MAN. 
Very mighty. 
ALADDIN. 


Now it is fallen. 


All in life must fall. 


Yet ’iwill be lovely to behold the moon 
Pouring its pallid light upon the ruins. 
Allah be with you. Iam going now. 


[Bxit. 


OLD MAN (alone). 
There Nature has a goodly work o’erthrown. 


In this desponding and bewilder- 
ed state of mind he wanders on till 
he is again in the forest. The sight 
of the deep still river that runs 
through it, “ and looks up lovely to 
the quiet moon,” seemingly invitin 
him to spring into its waters, an 
be at rest, tempts him to thoughts of 
self-destruction. But as he clasps 
his hands together, as bidding adieu 
to the earth, he unconsciously rubs 
the ring, which had never left his 
finger since the eventful day when 
it had been placed there by Nou- 
reddin before entering the cave, and 
the Genie of the Ring stands be- 
fore him. His courage revives, for 
he sees he is not altogether forsaken ; 
he calls on the spirit to bring back 
Gulnara and the palace. This is 
beyond the powers of the ring, how- 
ever: the Genie cannot bring the 
palace to Aladdin, but he can bring 
Aladdin to the palace, and that is 
something. We feel a kind of as- 
surance that now the tide has turn- 
ed, and that right will prevail over 
might and magic. The transfer is 
accomplished in a moment. Alad- 
din is next discovered sleeping 
among the groves which surround his 
palace, where it has been set down by 
the spells of Noureddin in the wilds 
of Africa; while Gulnara, uncon- 
scious that her husband is so near, 
is brooding upon her melancholy 
fate, and the continued persecutions 
of the magician, in a neighbouring 
arbour. Sleep, and the visions of 
hope which begin to cheer his heart, 
have calmed the fever of Aladdin’s 
blood ;—reason has resumed its full 
empire over his mind. A passionate 
and beautiful scene follows between 
the lovers—for such they are, though 
husband and wife—in which the suf- 
ferings of the past are recounted, 
and a daring plan for their deliver- 
ance determined upon, Poor Gul- 


nara had had a sore time of it with 
Noureddin — who— most absurdly 
for an old weazen-faced enchanter, 
with no calves to his legs—had cho- 
sen to fall in love with her, and was 
carrying on the siege with such 
vigour, that she had only been able to 
prevent the final assault, by agreein 
to capitulate on terms, if not relieve 
within twenty-four hours longer. 

It is a nervous business, however 
—that poisoning scene; and with all 
our confidence in Aladdin’s tact and 
good fortune, we feel a little tre- 
mulous while Gulnara exchanges the 
cups, and presente the enamoured 
magician with the leprous distil- 
ment. But the potion has done its 
work; the meas falls back upon 
his chair, as Aladdin, dressed in the 
boyish garb he had worn when his 
pretended uncle had led him to the 
cave, enters, and, standing over him, 
vindicates his own conduct, and en- 
deavours to turn his thoughts to re« 
pentance. But to this speech, the 
only reply of this hardened sorcerer 
—who dies game—is, “ Accursed be 
thou, thy God, and the whole world,” 
—and with this comprehensive ana- 
thema on his lips he expires. . 

It may be a matter of taste, but 
we confess these acqua tuffania do- 
ings are somewhat revolting to us; 
fer Noureddin’s kickings and con- 
vulsions, especially in the presence 
of a lady, must have been a sorry 
sight. We wish Aladdin could have 
fought it fairly out—man to magi- 
cian—as he does on another occa- 
sion, and finished the pestilence 
civilly by the sword. Noureddin 


had a soul to be saved, though he _ 
denies the fact; and a judicious 
thrust in the small guts, or a bullet 
in the thorax,” might have given 
him time for reflection, and pro- 
duced a more Christian end. But 
then the jamp—ay, there’s the rub 
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that lamp within his bosom, for 
which his dying hand was convul- 
sively clutching—one touch of that, 
and Aladdin, to use the expressive 
phrase of Jonathan, would have been 
consigned toimmortal smash. Yes, we 
fear the thing could not be managed 
otherwise, and Noureddin must die 
as he lived, like a dog, and be bu- 
ried, to prevent any tendency to 
vampyrism after death, with a stake 
through his breast. 

After this, all is plain sailing. The 
palace is in Palace Yard again in the 
twinkling of an eye; and the Sultan, 
as he wakes, sees it standing in its 
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old position, and has the satisfaction 
of ascertaining that it is no optical 
illusion, by shortly embracing his 
daughter, and shaking hands with 
his son-in-law. Their gratitude to 
heaven shows itself in the resolution 
to undertake a pilgrimage to the 
prophet’s tomb; and Aladdin and 
Gulnara, in pilgrim’s weeds, join the 
humble caravan which is to traverse 
the Desert towards Mecca. They 
have paid their vows, and are re- 
turning; and here isa pleasing chant, 
which we think would send any ca- 
ravan upon its way rejoicing. 


SONG OF THE PILGRIMS. 
Through the scorching sunbeams, o’er the burning sand, 
Light of heart we travel, tow’rd our father-land ; 
Rarest treasures bring we, calm content and love, 
Peace within our bosoms, trust in Heaven above! 
Gracious Allah, guide thy pious pilgrims still, 
Speed the weary camel, show the cooling rill! 


Soft the dews are falling, sultry day is o’er, 

Light the mule is treading, cool the desert floor ; 

Sand and sky around us, calm and lovely night, 

While the young moon’s sickle in the east grows bright. 
Ah! how softly trembles through the cooling dew, 
There our prophet’s emblem from the rifts of blue. 


Then with step untiring, pious pilgrims come, 
Where the crescent guides us to our hoped-for home ! 


Little, however, do they know 
that, among the crowd of pious de- 
votees who are thus pouring out 
their orisons, there is one who fol- 
lows their footsteps for very diffe- 
rent purposes—Hindbad, the brother 
of the dead Noureddin, and an en- 
chanter like himself. It is, indeed, 
a lamentable fact in natural history, 
that there is hardly any killing a ne- 
cromancer, as the cases of Maugraby 
and others show ; and even if you do 
contrive to give him his guietus at 
last, by Prussic acid or otherwise, 
fifty to one but he has a father, bro- 
ther, uncle, or cousin, a distinguished 
fellow of Dom-Daniel College, to 
whom he bequeaths his mantle and 
his malice, and who continues to 
persecute you worse than himself. 
Such was the case here; Noured- 
din, when he left his brother, had 
communicated to him his plans, and 
exacted from him an oath, that if he 


fell—which would be made known _ 


to his brother by the appearance of 


to the death. And now Hindbad, ' 


with the steady perseverance of a 
blood-hound, is tracking Aladdin and 


Gulnara, watching his opportunity, 


as executor of the deceased, of car- 
rying his will into effect. The de- 
vice he falls upon for that purpose 
—the murder of the poor devotee 
Fatima—his disguise of sanctity, and 
the Roc’s-Egg plot, are in a fine 
style of invention, and give us rea- 
son tothink that Hindbad was a better 
conjurer than his brother. Most wo- 
menaretakenin by methodist preach- 
ers; and what lady that was in pos- 
session of a drawingroom containing 
six of the wonders of the world, could 
resist the temptation of coveting the 
seventh ? Where the grievous of- 
fence lay in asking the Genie for a 
roc's eee may not be so clear, but 
no doubt he had his reasons for it; 
and there is something finely myste- 


ious aud ‘magically consistent in 
“the incomprehensible nature of the 


crime. Aladdin’s punishment on 


a bloody spot among the geomantfc = this‘occasion, is,—to be left to himself 
and his own energies; from the spi- 


gand—he would pursue his murderer 
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rits of Jamp or ring he is to expect 
no assistance in counteracting the 
schemes of the murderer. But to 
this we feel he is more than equal ; 
and Hindbad’s miserable attempt at 
assassination scarcely excites the 
least suspense or fear. Aladdin 
strikes the dagger from his grasp 
with as much ease as Roland dis- 
arms an amateur. He will not take 
the life of the assassin, however, at 
once, for he has had enough of cold- 
blooded slaughter in the case of 
Noureddin; he rings, and orders 
Damascus blades for two, and tells 
Hindbad to fight for his life. But it 
is in vain he forces the trusty scimi- 
tar into his hand, Hindbad can 
handle the stiletto behind backs, and 
is an excellent shot—round a corner 
—but for a fair stand-up fight, man 
to man, he has no turn: he cannot 
even summon up courage to take a 
chance for his miserable existence, 
but, in sheer ecstasy of fear, plunges 
his own dagger into his breast, and 
posts off to join, his brother, at his 
residence in Belial’s buildings, Pan- 
demonium East. 

Hindbad is fortunately the sole 
surviving partner of the nécroman- 
tic firm, and his death dissolves the 
company. The run which their vile 
forgeries had created on Aladdin now 
ceases, and all danger of a crash in 
that, quarter is at anend. Aladdin 
has paid in, full the heavy debt of 
suffering and sorrowful experience 
—and exhibits, upon the whole, a 


fair balance sheet upon the book of 
life. His trials and temptations are 
over; he has learned moderation in 
his desires, humility in the highest 
and most brilliant condition of life, 
and hope and resignation in the low- 
est and the most lowering. The 
idle, heedless, and almost heartless 
youth has been developed by the ex- 
tremes of fortune into the brave, 
prudent, generous, patient, pious, 
and loving man. Through bursts of 
sunshine and storm he has reached 
the turning point of life, and now 
a clear moon and calm weather shall 
accompany him on his downward 
way. See the messengers already 
enter to announce that the poor old 
Sultan has paid the debt of nature 
—long past due—and that Aladdin 
reigns in Persia, And, hark! from 
the square beneath—that square 
where so lately the hooting multi- 
tude had made a mock of his mad- 
ness—the same crowds, ever ready 
to “speed the going, greet the 
coming guest,” are hailing with 
shouts the advent of their new mo- 
narch, and prostrating themselves 
with true Oriental devotion before 
the rising sun.’ Aladdin advances 
to the window, he leans his head 
thoughtfully upon his hand, con- 
templating the giddy crowd ; then 
Rives vent to his feelings in these 
ines, with which, as with a strain 
of touching but not melancholy mu- 
sic, the poem closes. 


*T was there I stood beneath, a little boy, 
When, on my Sunday wanderings through the streets, 
I d astonished at the ancient palace, 

or could divine how human hands could rear 


So all-magnificent an edifice; 


*T was there, beneath, I in my madness threw 
The stone among the scoffing multitude ; 

*Tis there, beneath, they hail me now as Sultan, 
And shout and revel for another king. 

How wondrous is the web of human life! 

How strangely does its tissue cross and twine !|— 
A plaything in the hands of Deity: 

A sign from him—and we are dust again. 





What, then, is human greatness !—Come, beloved, 
Come, where thy gracious father sleeps in peace, _ 
a from bia palli ote heer draw, ad id 

weet consolation,—while this giddy people |, ... 
Hock to prepare, theif siya ot, 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 


Cuap. IX. 


“* The waters heave around me.” 


Tue interval between the period 
when I made up my mind to this 
step of invaliding, and of putting it 
into execution, was passed in a state 
of mind little enviable—in a strange 
mixture of pleasure and pain, of joy 
and grief. At one moment both 
Helen and myself were buoyed up 
with the most joyous anticipations, 
at another a weight hung on our 
hearts, that we could not ourselves 
account for, With us, however, the 
chances of happiness seemed to pre- 
ponderate ; but it was far otherwise 
with poor De Walden and Sophie 
Duquesné, who, children as they 
both were, had tumbled head over 
heels in love, before they were 
aware of it. 

For several days the young mid- 
shipman had been kept on board, 
attending to his duty ; it was the last 
evening but one that I was to spend at 
Havanna, when against Mrs Hudson’s 
wish, and I need not say most dia- 
metrically opposed to Helen’s and 
mine, old Mr Duquesné had invited 
some friends in the evening, and 
having dined at the usual hour, the 
girls were having their hair dressed 

the little boudoir already descri- 
bed, while we the male part of the 
family, were enjoying our wine in 
the room that had been my bed- 
room. 

“ Now, Mr Duquesné,” said I, “I 
really am quite ashamed at the trou- 
ble I must have put you all to lately ; 
* why,” (looking round me,) “I seem 
to have actually dispossessed you of 
— dining saloon for some time. 

was not aware of this before.” 

“ Poo, it does not signify none at 
all, my dear sare—de happiness and 
obligation were all mine. I cannot 
wish you were wound again—oh 
certainement, I could not do dat sing ; 
mais | happy would be, you should 
sprain your foot, elbow, or head, or 
any leetle fingare—so a8 you were 
to stay here, some time less—more 
I mean—assurément you ‘atinot 
maintain your resolution to leave us 


Childe Harold. 


yesterday ?—put off your depart un- 
til last week.” 

“ Impossible, my very kind friend; 
I have too long trespassed on your 
kindness—kindness which I am sure 
I shall never be able to repay.”— 
Here we were interrupted by De 
Walden entering the room.—“ Ah, 
Henry, how are you?” 

Our excellent host and Mrs Hud. 
son both rose to receive him. He 
looked very pale, and had a nervous 
unsettledness about him, that con- 
trasted unpleasantly with the recol- 
lection of his usual! quiet, naturally 
graceful manner. 

After returning their civility, he 
drew his chair to -the table, and I 
noticed he helped himself very has- 
tily to a large bumper of Madeira, 
part of which was spilt from the 
trembling of his hand, as he carried 
the glass to his lips. “ Gentlemen,” 
at this juncture said Helen, from the 
other room, “had you not better come 
closer to the balcony here, and give 
us the benefit of your conversation, 
now sincé Master De Walden graces 
your board?” Here Sophie, who was 
under the hands of our old friend 
Pepe Biada, slapped Helen,as if there 
had been some bantering going on 
between them having reference to 
the young fellow. 

“Certainly,” said William Hud- 
son; “ but come, Brail, would it not 
be an improvement on Helen’s plan, 
were we to adjourn to the other 
room altogether—this one—’ conti- 
nued he, looking towards Mr Du- 

uesné—* will be wanted soon—in- 

eed, Nariz de Nieve and Manuel 
have once or twice popped in their 
beautiful countenances at the door 
as hints for us to move.” 

We all with one accord rose at 
this—the two elderly gentlemen ad- 
journed to the counting- house, while 
young Hudson, De Walden, and 
yout hdmble servant, repaired to 
the sanctum of the young ladies. 
When ‘we ‘entered, we found Mrs 


Hudson sitting, already dressed for 
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company, at one side of the piano, 


where Helen was practising some 
new air, with (oh, shocking to an 
English eye) her hair en papillote, 
while the beautiful long jet black 
tresses of her charming companion 
were still under the hands of the 
little monkified barber, my old ally, 
Pepe Biada. 

“ Mr Brail,” said Mrs Hudson, “ I 
thought you did not patronise this fo- 
reign free-and-easy fashion that has 
crept in amongst us —Helen, there, 
said she was sure you would not 
come.” 

I laughed—“ Why, Helen is wrong 
for once, you see, my dear madam; 
but if I had any objection, any slight 
scruple, you must allow I have very 
easily surmounted it at any rate ; and 
as for De Walden there, he seems to 
have none at all.” 

He turned as I spoke, and both he 
and Sophie, who had been com- 
muning together in an under tone, 
started and blushed, as if somewhat 
caught, to use a vulgar but expres- 
sive phrase, and I saw a tear stand 
in the dark beauty’s eye. But De 
Walden seemed by this time to have 
got his feelings under control, al- 
though, from the altered manner of 
poor Sophie, it was not to be con- 
cealed from me, that some commu. 
nication had just been made to her by 
him, thatlay heavy on heryoung heart. 

It now became necessary that we 
should retire to dress; and by the 
time I returned, the company had 
begun to assemble; but De Walden 
was no where to be seen—he had 
returned to his ship, it appeared ; 
and although poor Sophie did the 
honours during the early part of the 
evening with her usual elegance, yet 
her customary sprightliness was 

one, and it was evident how much 
it cost her to control her feelings. 
About midnight, however — worn 
out, heart-crushed, and a. she 
could no. longer sustain this assumed 
unconcern, and retired on the plea of 
aheadach. But the rest of us, hard- 
hearted animals as we were, having 
got into the spirit of the thing, at 
the expense of come mental exer- 
tion, and not a little champagne, 
contrived to forget poor ay pay and 
De Walden for a time, and so car- 
ried on until daydawn. 

““ What is that?” said I to Wil. 
liam Hudson. ' 
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“ A gun from Gazelle, on weigh- 
ing, I guess,” said he. 

“ Ah,” I rejoined—* I did not 
know she was to sail before Sunday. 
Why, I have not even said good-by 
to my friends on board of her.” 

“ It stood for Sunday, I believe— 
at least so De Walden told me, until 
yesterday afternoon, when all the 
merchantmen having reported ready 
for sea, the commodore determined 
to be off.” 

“ The sound of that cannon,” said 
Helen Hudson to me, with an agi- 
tated voice, as we sat together, “‘ will 
be like a knell to one we know of, 
Benjamin.” 

A short time after this the party 
broke up, and we retired to rest. 
With me it was short and troubled, 
and I awoke, little refreshed, about 
noon—the hour we had previously 
arranged for breakfast. 

I was to sail the following morn- 
ing, and Mrs Hudson, with matron- 
ly kindness and consideration, left 
her daughter and me very much 
alone and together that forenoon, 
and evening. I had made my little 
preparations for embarking, laid in 
my sea-stock, and arranged for my 
passage in the British brig the Balla- 
hoo, when I returned in the an 
just as the night was closing in. 
found Helen sitting alone in the 
boudoir, and I could not but per- 
ceive that she had been weeping 

“ How now, dearest,” said I, as 
gaily as the weight at my own heart 
would let me—“ How now, Helen— 
why so sad—you know we have all 
along been aware that we must part, 
but I trust only temporarily. Come, 
now, you have had your wish grati- 
fied, by Sir Oliver leaving Dicky 
Phantom with you, until his friends 
in England -have been consulted— 
and take care, Helen—I shall grow 
jealous of the small rogue, if you 
don’t mind. So, come now, Helen, 
don’t be foolish—we shall soon have 
a happy meeting, if it pleases hea- 
ven, and ”—— 

“TI hope so—I trust so, Benjamin 
—but in such a climate who can 
promise themselves a happy or a 
certain meeting? Have we not our- 
selves met friends in the morning, 
who never saw the sun rise again ? 
Oh, Benjamin, my heart is fond and 
foolish.”’ 

_“ Well, well, Helen, but cheer up, 
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my sweet girl—our prospects are 
fair, couighted to poor De Wal- 
den’s.” 

“True, and so they are—poor 
Sophie, too—but there has been no 
declaration on his part”—as if wil- 
ling to lead the conversation from 
our own sorrows.—“ He is the most 
open-hearted Jad, Benjamin, I ever 
met. Early in the forenoon, yester- 
day, he told Sophie, that except Sir 
Oliver Oakplank, he had not one 
friend in the wide world, but what 
claim he had on him he did not say 
—that he had nothing to look to, 
but getting on in the service, through 
his own exertions; and more than 
once he has already told my mother, 
that if there had been the smallest 
chance of joining his frigate in Ja- 
maica, he would instantly have left 
Havanna, had he even worked his 
passage. He said he feared it was 
neither prudent nor honourable his 
remaining here. Poor, poor Henry.” 

* Did he say any thing of his early 
life?” said I, my*curiosity getting 
the better of my propriety of feel- 


i eo 

"e Not much. He had been, from 
his own account, the Child of Mis- 
fortune. The current of his life, from 
the earliest period he could recol- 
lect, had been dark and troubled. 
Few gleams of sunshine had ever 
brightened the stream; and when 
they did dance for a moment on a 
- passing joyous ripple that crisped 
its surface, it was but to give place to 
heavy clouds, under whose lowering 
shadowitagain assumed its usual lead- 
en hue—And, oh, Benjamin, how is 
it to be with ourselves? You have 
also, from your own account, suf- 
fered much, from loss of fortune and 
loss of near and dear friends. Oh! 
may not our own acquaintance prove 
one of those evanescent gleams in 
our lives? If—if”—and she clasped 
her arms round my neck—“ if our 
meeting should prove but a sparkle 
on the wave, Benjamin, after all, that 
twinkles for a moment before it 
floats down the dark stream of our 
existence, and is no more seen—Oh, 
my love, if we are never to meet 
again”——-And she wept until her 
heart. was like to burst. 

“ Hope for the best, my dearest 
Helen—hope for the best. I will 
soon return, Helen—I will soon re- 
turn—so be composed—we . must 
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not give way to our feelings—we 
have a duty to perform to ourselves, 
our friends, and each other; . nay, 
more, to that all-gracious Being who 
has blessed us by bringing us toge- 
ther, and who has smiled on our 
prospects thus far—and here comes 
your mother, let us ask her blessing 
for—for ”—— 

I broke off, for I durst not say out 
my say; but in furtherance of my 
determination, after parting with my 
friends for the night, and stealing a 
kiss from little Dicky as he slept like 
a rose bud steeped in dew, with the 
assistance of William Hudson, I got 
my small kit away without. suspi- 
cion, and repaired on board the Bal- 
lahoo. 

When I got on the deck of the brig 
it was quite dark, and every thing 
was in great confusion, preparatory 
to getting under weigh in the morn- 
ing. The crew—blacks, browns, and 
whites, Englishmen and Spaniards— 
were gabbling aloft on the yards, 
and shouting from below, as some 
were bending sails, and others hoist- 
ing them up tothe yards, while others 
were tumbling about bales of tobac- 
co on deck, and lowering them down 
the hatchway, where a number of 
hired negroes were stowing the same 
away in the hold. Her cargo con- 
sisted of logwood, hides, and tobac- 
co, the blending of the effluvia from 
the two latter being any thing but 
ambrosial. 

When I went below, I found at 
least a dozen Spanish passengers 
busily employed in stowing away 
their luggage in the cabin, and I was 
struck with the careless way in which 
they chucked their bags of doub- 
loons about, as if they had been small 
sacks of barley, and the recklessness 
they displayed in exposing such 
heaps of glittering pieces to the eyes 
of the crew and myself, for I was an 
utter stranger to all of them. “ Were 
I to exhibit a handful of bank-notes 
in England in this way,” thought I— 
“were I thus openly to have parad- 
ed them in a steam-boat, for, in- 
stance, or a Leith smack!” Besides 
this, the confidence these traders 
appeared to place in their negro 
servants was greater than I ever 
could: have dreamed of; but the 


strangest: part of the affair was yet. 


tocome. The Eng 





lish captain of the - 
brig, after having ordered the boats © 
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to be hoisted in, had just come down, 
aud seeing me seated on the locker, 
leaning with my back against the 
rudder-case, and silently observing, 
with folded arms, the tumultuous 
conduct of the Dons, he addressed 
me— 

“A new scene to you, Mr Brail, 
this.” 

“It is so, certainly. Are our 
friends there not afraid that those 
black fellows who are bustling 
about might take a fancy to some of 
these rouleaux of doubloons, that 
they are — away into their 
portmanteaus and trunks there?” 

“ No, no,” rejoined he, smiling ; 
“most of them are household slaves, 
who have been, very probably, born 
and bred up in their families; not 
a few may even be their foster 
bothers, and all of that class are 
perfectly trustworthy; in truth, sir, 
as an Englishman, I am sorry to say 
it, but they treat their domestic ne- 
groes infinitely better than we do. 
As to the field slaves, I cannot judge, 
but I can speak as to the fact of the 
others from long experience. A Spa- 
nish family look on negroes of this 
class as part and portion of the 
household; in fact, they are not 
bondsmen atall, except in name, for 
they are better cared for than any 
servants in other countries I know, 
be they white or black. Indeed, 
now that I reflect, you must have 
noticed, they don’t even suffer the 
humiliation of being called ‘slave,’ 
—‘ criado, ‘the common name given 
them. by their masters, signifying 
literally servant. The harsher, ‘es- 
clavo,’ being seldom, indeed never, 
applied to them unless for some de- 
fault.” 

“ Heavens!” I here exclaimed, 
“what, are they all going to bed, 
with your supper untouched on the 
table ?—see if they be not undress- 
ing!” 

He laughed. “ You shall know 
the reason of their stripping, sir,” 
said he.  Doubloons, indeed both 
gold and silver coin, are contraband 


ere ; and you shall presently see an 


instance of Spanish ingenuity in de- 
frauding their revenue laws, which 
impose. an export duty on ‘specie, 
on the one hand; and ‘of the: trust 
they place in their coloured servants 


on the: other; of their own disho-*: 
nesty, and the implicit: confidence: 
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they place in the integrity of their 
servants.” 

The operation of peeling was all 
this while going on amongst the ging- 
ham-coated gentry, who, when naked 
to their trowsers, presented a most 
absurd appearance, each of them ha- 
ving sewed round his waist and loins, 
next his skin, from four to six double 
bands of coarse linen, orcanvass, like 
so many eelskins, each filled with 
broad gold pieces, packed on their 
edges, and overlapping each other, 
until they were fairly pistol proof, 
in scale armour of gold. 

After loud shouts of Jaughter at 
the manner in which they had done 
the pies de gallo, or customhouse 
officers, they stowed away the epecie 
and donned their clothes again, when 
the black * criados,” to my great as- 
tonishment, began tostrip in turn. 
Blackie was soon‘ exhibited in the 
same state of nudity as his masters 
had recently been, and. the gold 
pieces were in like manner peeled off 
him and stowed away. 

These transactions taking place in 
a confined well-cabin, lit by a small 
skylight, with the thermometer 
standing at ninety-five, had no great 
purifying effect on the atmosphere, 
the blended steam of human car- 
casses and tallow candles being any 
thing but savoury. 

The captain very civilly bad given 
up his own berth to me, and I retired 
to steal such rest as I might expect 
to snatch, in so uncomfortable a fel- 
lowship, and I was about toppling 
over into a sound snooze, when my 
Spanish allies, inspired by libations 
of bad brandy, with which they had 
washed down their mess of garlic 
and jerked beef, chose to chant in 
chorus, most vociferously, the popu- 
Jar peninsular song of the day, “A 
la guerra, a la guerra, Espaiioles.” 
However absurd this might be from a 
set of shopkeepers and smugglers, 
still, being deucedly tired, I got over 
it, and growing accustomed to their 
noise, which seemed to have no end, 
I bestowed myself to sleep. 

In the morning, the bustle over- 
head awoke’ me; and having got'up 
and dressed, I went’ on deck; where 
I was glad to'find that thé confusion . 
of the previous night had very much 
subsided: 3 
The vessel-in which I had em- 
‘barked was a long low French-built 
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brig, with very high solid bulwarks, 
pierced for sixteen guns, but having 
only six twelve-pound carronades 
mounted. 

I was informed by the captain that 
she was a very fast sailer, which I 
found to be true; indeed her share 
of the trade between Kingston and 
Havanna very much depended on 
this qualification. 

Her hull was beautifully moulded, 
a superfine run, beautiful bows, and 
her sides as round as an apple. By 
the time I got on deck, the topsails 
and topgallant sails were sheeted 
home and hoisted, and the cable was 
right up and down. After several 
quick clattering revolutions of the 
windlass, “ We are a-weigh,” sung 
out the skipper, and presently all 
was bustle on board, securing the an- 
chor, during which the vessel began 
to glide slowly along towards the 
harbour’s mouth, and under the 
enormous batteries that line it on 
either side. 

When we got to sea, the breeze 
failed us; and, as the sun rose, we 
lay roasting on the smooth swell, 
and floating bodily away on the gulf- 
stream to the northward. 

We were baffled in this way for 
three tedious days, until I began to 
think we should never lose sight of 
the Florida shore. At length a 
breeze from the eastward sprang up, 
that enabled us to stem the gulf- 
stream. 

In the night of the fourth day, af- 
ter leaving Havanna, I had come on 
deck. It was again nearly calm, 
and the sails were beginning to flap 
against the masts. There was no 
moon, but the stars shone brightly. 
Several large fish were playing 
about, and I was watching one of 
them, whose long sparkling wake 
pointed out his position, when the 
master of the brig, who had follow- 
ed me, and now stood beside me at 
the gangway, remarked, that there 
was an uncommon appearance in 
the northwest quarter. 

llooked, and fancied I saw a glare, 
as from a fire on shore, but so faint 
that I could not be certain. I there- 
fore resumed my walk on deck, in 
which I was now joined by the cap- 
tain. The dew was falling in show- 
ers at every shake of the wet sails.. 

“ Why, we shall get soaked here, 
. oki , if the breeze don’t freshen?” 

§ » sir, I wish it would 
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breeze up, with all my heart. I 
have no fancy for knocking about 
in this neighbourhood one minute 
longer than I can help, I assure you. 
There are some hookers cruising in 
the channel here, that might prove 
unpleasant acquaintances if they 
overhauled us. I say, steward, hand 
me up my nightglass—the glare on 
our starboard bow, down to leeward 
there, increases, sir.”’ 

I looked, and saw he was right. 
Some clouds had risen in that di- 
rection over the land, which reflect. 
ed the light of a large fire beneath 
in bright red masses. 

“ Are you sure that fire is on the 
land ?” said I, after having taken a 
look at it through the nightglass. 

“No, I am not,” said he; “on 
the contrary, I have my suspicions 
it is at sea; however, we shall soon 
see, as here comes the breeze at 
last.” 

We bowled along for an hour, 
when it again fell nearly calm; but 
we had now approached so close, as 
to be able distinctly to make out 
that the light we had seen proceed- 
ed from a vessel on fire. It was now 
near three o'clock in the morning, 
and I proposed to the skipper to keep 
away towards the fire, in order to 
lend any assistance in our power to 
the crew of the burning vessel, if 
need were. 

*“ No, no, sir—no fear of the crew, 
if the vessel has taken fire acciden- 
tally, because they are well in with 
the land, and they could even, with 
this light air, run the vessel ashore, 
or take to their boats; but I fear 
the unfortunate craft has been set 
fire to by one of these marauding 
villains I alluded to. However, be 
that as it may, I will stand on our 
course until daylight at any rate, 
when we can see about us. In the 
meantime, keep a bright look-out 
forward there—do you hear?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

I was too much interested by this 
incident to think of going below; so 
I remained on deck, as did the mas- 
ter, until the day dawned. 

As the approach of sunrise drew 
near, the bright yellow flame faded 
into a glowing red. Gradually the 
blood-red colour of the clouds over- 
head faded, and vanished. The 
morning lightened, the fire dis- 
eaprenes altogether, and we could 
omy 


make out a dense column of . 
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smoke rising up slowly into the 
calm grey morning sky. The ob- 
ject on fire was now about four 
miles on the starboard beam, as near 
as we could judge. 

“ Now,’ said I, “ there is the breeze 
steady at last,” as it came down 
strong, just as the sun rose, rough- 
ening the blue water to windward, 
and coming along with a hoarse 
rushing noise, heard long before it 
reached us. It was preceded by the 

ride of the morning, that is, a smart 
shower, which pelted on our decks, 
and the next moment our light sails 
aloft filled—next the topsail sheets 
felt the strain of the canvass, filled 
by the freshening blast. The brig 
lay over—the green wave curled out- 
wards, roaring from the cutwater 
—the strength of the breeze struck 
her—and away she flew like a sea- 
bird before it. 

“There it is—strong and steady 
to be sure,” cried the captain, rub- 
bing his hands joyously; “and with 
such a capful of wind I don’t fear 
any — here smaller than a fri- 
gate; so haul out the spanker, and 
set the mainsail—run up the fly- 
ing jib—come, Mr Brail, we shall 
run down, and you shall have your 
wish now, since we have the old 
barky under command, and see what 
is going on yonder.” 

We were now rapidly approaching 
the burning vessel, which was still 
becalmed, and lying motionless ap- 
parently on the silver swell, veiled 
from our sight by the pillar of cloud 
that brooded over it, which conti- 
nued to ascend straight up into the 
clear heaven like some tall tree, 
the top of it spreading and feather- 
ing out like the drooping leaves of 
some noble palm; but the moment 
the breeze struck the column of 
smoke, it blew off, as if the tree had 
been levelled before the blast, and 
streamed away down to leeward in 
a long whirling trail, disclosing to 
our view the black hull and lower 
masts of a large vessel, with the 
bright red flames fushing out from 
her hatchways, and flickering up the 
masts, as if the fire licked them. 

When the smoke blew off, we saw 
a felucca, hitherto concealed by it, 
to leeward of the ves, apparently 
edging away from her, with a boat 


towing astern, an unusual thing at 
Bea, ntly, she hoisted it up, and 
hauled her wind after us, as if she had 
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taken time to reconnoitre, and now 
had made up her mind to overhaul 
us. As the wreck was by this time 
burned to the water’s edge, it was 
clear we could render no assistance ; 
we therefore made all the sail we 
could, and stood once more on our 
course. Just as we had hauled 
by the wind, and were leaving 
the wreck, the after-part of the 
quarterdeck of the burning vessel 
lifted, as it were, but by no means 
suddenly, although the stump of the 
mizen-mast flew up into the sky likea 
javelin launched into the air by the 
hands of a giant, and clouds of white 
smoke burst from the vessel, in the 
midst of which a sudden spout of 
red flame shot up, but there was 
scarcely any report, at least what 
sound we heard was more a dead- 
ened thud than a sharp explosion. 
The vessel immediately fell over on 
her side, and vanished suddenly be- 
low the green waves, in a cloud of 
white steam. 

“ There’s a gallant craft come to 


an untimely end,” said the captain. ~ 


“You may say that,” I rejoine 
“and that roguish-looking little fels 
low to leeward has had some hand 
in her destruction, or I am mistaken 
—see if the villain has not hauled 
his wind, and made sail after us, 
He seems inclined to overhaul us— 
had you not better keep by the 
wind, Mr Hause, and try if you can’t 
shake him off on a bowline.” 

The hint was taken. We made all 
sail on the larboard tack, and al- 
though the felucca did the sammy it 
was clear we were dropping her 
fast. 

“ Give me the glass,” said I. “I 
had strong suspicions that I knew 
that chap. before—let me see—ay, 
it is her, true enough. I know the 
new cloth in the leitch of the main- 
sail—there, about half-way up—but 
heyday—that sail was as good as 
new when I last saw it, although it 
seems strangely patched now—this 
must be meant as a mask.” 


* Pray, sir,” said the skipper, “do ~ 


you know that vessel ?” 

“ To be sure I do—it is the Midge, 
that was tendér to the Gazelle the 
other day, the little felucca that was 
sold out of the service at Havan 
before we sailed. I cannot be 
ceived, but she must be strangely 
out of trim.” = 


All the Spanish passengers were 
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by this time on deck, peering out 
through their telescopes at the little 
vessel. 

“What can keep her astern in that 
manner ?” continued I; “she seems 
under all sail, yet you are leaving 
her fast, and that is more than you 
should do, fast as you say you are, 
were she properly handled.” 

- “ Why,” said the master joyously, 
“you don’t know the qualifications 
of this craft, sir” ——_— 

“Probably not,” said I. 

“We are creeping away beauti- 
fully,” continued he. “I always 
knew the Ballahoo had a clever pair 
of heels, if there was any wind at 
all—poo, the Midge at her best could 
not have touched us, take my word 
for it, Mr Brail—keep her full and 

‘by, my lad’”—to the man at the 
helm—“ let her walk through it— 
do you hear—we shall show that fe- 
lueca that she has no chance with 


8. 
I handed the glass to the skipper 


n. 
“Don’t you see something tow- 

ing astern yonder, as she falls off, 

and comes up to the wind again ?” 

* Faith I do,” said he, in a hurried 
and somewhat disconcerted tone; 
a sudden light seeming to flash on 
him; “I see a long dark object in 
her wake, as she rises on the swell 
—what can it be?” 

“What say you to its being the 
spanker-boom, or a spare topmast of 
the vessel we saw on fire, for in- 
stance?” said I; “at all events, you 
seg it is a spar of some sort or an- 
otfer, and it can only be there for one 
purpose, to keep her astern, while 
she desires to appear to be carrying 
all saiJ, and going a-head as fast as 
she can; it isa common trick amongst 
these piratical craft, I know.” 

The man, with a melancholy shake 
of his head, coincided with me. 

* Now,” said I, “listen to me. I 
know that felucca well,” and here I 
told him how, and what time I had 
been on board of her—* if she casts 
off that dead weight, she will be along- 
side of you in a crack. In light 
winds and a smooth sea, she is the 
fastest thing I ever saw; you have 
no chanée if you trust to your 


heels; so, take my advice, ‘and’ 


shorten sail boldly at once, get’ all, 
your passengers on déck, with bir 
trabuccos, clear away your ‘guns, 
Joad them, and see all clear for ac-° 
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tion. If you appear prepared she 
will not bother you—it is not her cue 
to fight, unless she cannot help it—at 
any rate, I see she will stick .by 
you all day, and be alongside whe- 
ther you will or no when the night 
falls ; so the sooner you give hima 
glimpse of your charms the better.” 

My advice was so palpably pru- 
dent, that it was instantly followed. 

“ Valga me Dios!” exclaimed one 
of our Spanish passengers, ‘ que 
gente hay abordo—gracias que este 
felucha no puede andar, porque 
hombre honesta no lo es,’—* Hea- 
ven help me, what a number of 
people there are on board—we 
should be thankful that that felucca 
can’t sail, as she is not honest, 
that’s clear.” 

Another shouted out—‘ Tanto 
gente—tanto gente ! "—“ Lord what 
a number of people—what a number 
of people!” 

“ People!” exclaimed the skipper, 
laughing, as he slammed the joints 
of the glass into each other; “ why, 
it is a deck-load of cattle, or lam a 
Dutchman. Oh dear—oh dear— 
why, gentlemen, your courage has 
all been thrown away—she is some 
Montego Bay trader with a cargo of 
dyewood, and ‘ ganado,’ as you,call 
them—ha—ha—ha!” 

“ And so it is,” said I, much amu- 
sed, and not alittle rejoiced, “ Come, 
gentlemen, your warlike demonstra- 
tions have indeed been thrown away, 
and I suppose our friend the skip- 


per there may secure his guns when, 


he likes, and keep away on. his 
course again.” 

This was done, and every thing 
subsided into its usual quietness, 
except the jaw of the Dons, who 
were all silent enough, and_ Bob 
Acreish enough, so long as we had 
suspicions of the felucca, but every 
man among them was brayer than 
another the moment they saw that 
their fears had been groundless. 
They were all singing, and shouting, 
and swaggering about the decks 
while I was taking a careless, and, 
what I considered, a parting squint 
at the vessel, I naturally, looked 
out astern, as we had _by_ this 
time kept away and, were going 
along with the wind free, in expec- 
tation. of seeing him. still close. by 
ria but, to my great surptise, 

‘buch thing—the youth, although 
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also, and was now on our lee- 
ter, a8 if desirous of cuttin us a 
“T say, skipper, I don’t like this - 
manceuvring on thé part of the fe- 
lucga—she is off the wind again.” 

“ And so she is,” said the man. 

The Spaniards gathered from our 
countenances, I suppose, that doubts 
had again sprung up in our minds as 
to the character of the vessel, not- 
withstanding the improbability of a 
pirate carrying a deck-load of cattle 
—and they stopped their exclama- 
tions in mid volley, breaking off their 
patriotic songs, with laughable quick- 
ness, and began to bustle with their 
glasses again. 

My original suggestion was once 
more the order of the day, and after 
seeing all clear for the second time, 
the skipper manfully handed his top- 
gallant sails, hauled up his courses, 
and took a reef in his topsails. The 
felucca had now no alternative but 
to come alongside, unless she had 
chosen to cast off the mask at once; 
so she gradually drew up on our Jee- 
quarter, so that, as the breeze laid 
her over, we might see as little of her 
deck as possible ; and we could now 
perceive that she had cast off the spar 
she had been towing astern, When 
she came within hail, she hauled the 
foresheet to windward, and sent a 
small punt of a boat, pulled by two 
men, On board, and a curious sallow- 
complexioned little monkey of a Spa- 
niard in the stern. He came on deck 
grimacing like an ape, and although 
I could perceive that he was carefully 
noting our strength and preparations 
with the corner of his eye, he seemed 
all blandness and civility. 

“What vessel is that?” said the 
captain. 

“ The Musquito,” was the answer. 

“ Ah!” said the skipper, “ she is 
the English tender that was sold the 
other day in Havanna.” 

“The same,” said the baboon ; 
“she was called the Midge then, dat 
is Auglis for Musquito.” 

“ Come, there is honesty in that 
confession at all events,” thought I, 


- but T presently saw that the fellow 


knew me, and, what was more, saw 
that Thad ‘recognised his vessel, so 
that his game was clearly to take . 
credit for candour ; hownrat T was 
as yet by no means sati fied. For 
instance, he gave a blundering ac- 
count of the reason why they had 
clapped patches of old canyass on 4 


, 
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new sail, and he positively denied: 
having had a spar towing astern, to, 
deaden her way; and as to the ves- 
sel we had seen on fire, he said they 
knew nothing of her, that they had 
fallen in with her accidentally as we 
had done, and that, so far as they 
knew, her crew had previously taken 
to their boats, for they had seen no 
one on board of her. He finished 
the parley by saying that he was 
bound to Falmouth to dispose of his 
cargo of Nicaragua wood and cattle, 
and that he had come on board for 
some water, as they had run short 
and had little left, except some pond 
water for the bestias. 

He got a small cask filled, and 
then, with a repetition of his grima- 
ces, walked over the side. Imme- 
diately on his getting on board, the 
felucca hauled by.the wind until she 
got dead in our wake, and there she 
hung for some time; but I could see 
they had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping her astern, by luffing up in 
the wind every now and then, 
At length he took his departure. 

“Had you not cut sucha formidable 


appearance, Mr Hause, you would” 


have been treated very unceremoni- 
ously by that gentleman, take my 
word for it,” said I. 

“ You may say that, sir,” said the 
skipper; “ but I hope we are now 
finally quit of him.” 


That same evening, about ten | 


o’clock, I was sitting in the cabin 
with the master of the vessel. The 
cabin had two state-rooms opening 
off it, one on each side of the door, 
and four open berths aft, shut in with 
green baize curtains, that ran on brass 
rods. Each of the beds was tenanted 
by a Spanish passenger, while the 
master and I slept in cots slung in 
the main cabin. The Dons, tired 
with the exploits of the day, had by 
this time all bestowed themselves in 
their nests, and, so far as we could 
judge by the nasal chorus going on, 
were sound asleep. On a sudden 
we heard the mate, who appeared to 
be standing aft beside the man at the 
wheel, hail some one forward. 

“ Who is that standing on the rail 
at the gangway there?” ., 

Some one answered, but we could 
not make out what was said. 

The. mate again spoke—“ Where. 
abouts do you see it?” 

* There, sir—right to windward 
there.” 


“igi 
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We then heard a bustle in the com- 
ion, as if some one was groping 
the glass; and in a minute the 

mate came down to the cabin with 
it in his hand. 

“ There is a strange sail te wind- 
ward of us, sir.” 

“ What does she look like ?” said 
the skipper; “not that infernal fe- 
lucca again?” 

“No, sir,” said the man. “I think 
she is a schooner; but it is so thick 
and dark, that I cannot be certain.” 

We rose and went on deck, and 
* saw the object to windward clearly 

enough. She appeared to be dodgin 
us; and when we kept away, or leafed 
up in the wind, she instantly ma- 
neeuvred in the same fashion, so soon 
as she perceived we were altering 
our position from her. 

* Come, that fellow is watching us, 
at any rate,” said the captain, “ what- 
ever the felucca may have done. I 
wish we were fairly round Cape An- 
tonio. I fear there is some concert 
between the two. Mr Crosjack,” 
to his mate, “keep a bright look-out 
—keep your eye on him, until I take 
a look at the chart below. Surely 
the current is stronger than I have 
allowed for, as we should have made 
more of it by this time than we have 
done.” 

Curiosity led me to accompany 
the skipper below, and we were both 
poring over the chart, when the mate 
called down— 

“ The schooner has bore up for 
us, sir, and is coming down on our 
weather-quarter.” 

The devil she is!” said the skip- 
per, dashing down bis compasses 
and parallel-ruler with such vehe- 
mence, that the former were driven 
through the chart, and stuck quiver- 
ing in the table on one leg, like an 
opera-dancer, and slamming on his 
hat he jumped up the ladder. 

This startled the Dons. The cur- 
tains in front of the side-berths were 
drawn aside with a jarring rasp of 
the brass rings along the rods, and 
four half-naked Spaniards, with their 
nightcaps on, and their gold or silver 
crucifixes glancing on their hairy 
chests in the candie-light, sat up, 
while the ‘inmates of the two state- 
rooms stretched their necks to look 
into the cabin. 

“ Que—que—buque a barloven- 
to?” —“ What is it?—what—a vessel 
to windward?” 
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“ Yes,” said I; “there is astrange 
sail dodging us rather suspiciously.” 
“Sospechoso! sospechoso!—buque 
oso !—Ave Maria!” and forth- 
with the whole lot of warriors jump- 
ed out of bed, and great was the con- 
fusion in their decorating of them- 
selves. One poor fellow, half asleep, 
turned his trowsers the wrong way, 
so that he seemed to sail stern fore- 
most, like a Dutch schuyet. Another 
stuck a leg into his own galligaskins 
right enone but his nsiarhens, half 
asleep, had appropriated the other 
branch of the subject, inserting his 
peg into the starboard leg, whereby 
they both lost their balance, and fell 
down on their noses on the cabin 
floor, “carracoing,” and spurring 
each other in great wrath. 

The alarm in the brig had. become 
general, and half-a-dozen more of 
our passengers now came tumbling 
down the companion-ladder, having 
left their quarters in the steerage, as 
if their chance of safety had been 
greater in the cabin; and such shout 
ing and praying I never heard before; 
some of them calling to the steward 
to open the hatch in the cabin floor, in 
order to stow away their treasure in 
the run, others bustling with their 
trabuccos; some fixing flints, others 
ramming down the bullets before 
the cartridges, when—crack—one of 
them in the confusion went off, and 
filled the cabin with smoke, through 
which I could see several of my al- 
lies had fallen down on the floor in 
a panic of fear. 

Finding that the danger from one’s 
fri¢hds was, if not greater than from 
the vessel on deck, yet sufficiently 
startling, I left them to shoot each 
other at their leisure. By this time 
there was neither moon nor stars to 
be seen, and the haze that hung on 
the water, although there was a fine 
breeze, and we were going along 
about seven knots, made every thing 
so indistinct, that it was sometime 
before I could catch the object again. 
At length I again saw her—but as 
she was stem on, edging down on 
us, I could not make out more than 
that she was a large fore-and-aft 
rigged vessel, and decidedly not the 
Midge. When she had crept up 
within hail, she brailed up her fore- 
sail, and; under her mainsail and jib, 
appeared to have no difficulty in 
maintaining her position on our 
weather quarter, There was no 
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light on board, and it was too dark 
to distinguish any one on her decks. 
Our master was evidently puzzled 
what to do; at length, seizing the 
wuneats he hailed the strange sail. 

* What schooner is that?” 

* The Julia of Baltimore,” was the 
prompt answer. 

“ Where are you bound for?” 

“ Vera Cruz.” 

A long pause, during which she 
was gradually edging nearer and 
nearer. “ Don’t come any closer, 
or I will fire into you,’ sung out our 
skipper; and then to me, “ He'll be 
on board of us, sir, if we do not 
mind,” 

“ No, no,” was the laconic reply, 
and our cutor immediately luf- 
fed up inthe wind, and then kept away 
again until he was right astern, but 
there he stuck, to our great discom- 
fort, the whole blessed night, yawing 
about in our wake as if just to kee 
out of hail. We passed, as may am | 
beimagined,avery anxious night of it; 
at length day dawned, and we could 
see about us, but as if to baulk us, 
as the light increased, the schooner 
steered more steadily, so that we 
were prevented from seeing what 
was going on on his deck; at 
length, at eight o'clock a.m., he set 
his foresail, and in ten minutes 
was again in his old position on 
our weather quarter. Wé were all 
at quarters once more; even the 
Dons, anne that there was no alter- 
native, had determined to fight, and 
as he gradually edged down, I asked 
the skipper what he thought of it. 
“ [really don’t know, but I see no 
one on deck but the man steering, 
and that fellow sitting on the lee 
bulwark, with his arm round the 
backstay, apparently watching us.” 

“ She does not seem to have any 
guns,” said L By this time the 
schooner, a Jong low vessel, painted 
black, with a white streak, had crept 
up so close, that his jib-boom was 
almost over our tafferel. 

“ If you don’t haul off,” sung out 
the captain, “I will fire into you.” 
At this, there was a rush of men 
from below up the schooner’s hatch- 
ways, and her decks were in a trice 
covered with them,.. There. was 
now no doubt of her real character, 
80 the captain seized the helm, and 
luffed across his. bows) so. sud- 
denly, that I thought he had canried 
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away his: jib-boom, but he was’ as. 
quick as we were, and by keeping 
away, he cleared us, just shaving 
our stern, but not before he got 
our broadside of cannem and mus- 
ketry plump into his bows. As the 
brig came to the wind, by a dex- 
terous management of the yards, 
she was backed astern. “ Give 
him the other broadside, and blaze 
away, you Spanish villains,” shout- 
ed the skipper; he thus got t’other 
dose right into his stern, and we 
could see his reception had been far 
more surprising than-pleasant, for our 
fire was only returned by an ill-direct- 
ed volley of musketry, that injured 
no one. The few English sailors 
we had on board continued to ply 
the carronades, as he again drew 
a-head, and the Dons their trabuccos, 
always cowering below the brig’s bul- 
warks while loading, then popping 
up their heads and letting drive, 
sometimes at the enemy, at other- 
times into the air, as if they had 
been shooting sea-gulls. At length, 
one of them was hit, and this)was .. 
the signal for the whole lot y 
below. The schooner having’® Be 
a-head out of gun-shot by this ti 

now hauled by the wind, and once 
more shortened sail; presently he 
came down again, with an evident 
intention of boarding us; and since 
the evaporation of our Spanish allies, 
there is not the least doubt but he 
would have carried us. * A sail 
right a-head,” sung out one of the 
crew at this most critical juncture, 
and as if the schooner had seen her 
at the same moment, she instantly 
sheered off, hauled her wind, and 
made all sail on a bowline. 

We continued on our course, un« 
der every stitch we could crowd, 
and in half an hour had the pleasure 
to see the vessel which was standin 
towards us hoist a British ensign an 
penant—presently ‘she hailed us, 
when we found she was the Spider 
schooner, belonging to the Jamaica 
station, who, on being made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the 
attack, and the character of the ves- 
sel on our weather beam, immedi- 
ately made all sail in chase, but, un- 
fortunately, she had no chance, and 
in the afternoon we had the discom- 
fort of seeing her bear up and come 
down to us, the other vessel be 
out of sight to windward, 
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Tr was now the fourth night of 
my Visit to the gallant and hospitable 
—th; and one day seemed just like 
another in the number of anecdotes 
related after dinner; or much more 
abundant. For my own part, I en- 
joyed the thing amazingly. My ap- 

etite for stories seemed, like the 
Jealousy in Othello, to grow by what 
it fed on. Ihave little doubt if I 
had remained a week longer, I 
should have recollected some nota- 
ble achievement of my own; but 
when the wine is tolerable, 1 have 
always found it pleasanter to listen 
than to talk. prepared myself, 
accordingly, on the succeeding day, 
for an evening of quiet enjoyment, 
more especially as some races which 
were to be held in the neighbour- 
hood would most probably carry off 
the greater number of the officers, 
and leave us quite a snug comfort- 
ae party. We mustered only nine 
at dinner; Captain Daisy in the 
chair. This gentleman had been ab- 
sent for a short time, and I had not 
yet had the pleasure of seeing him 
at the mess. He was tall, and very 
ae ;—with such a pecu- 
liar expression of joy in his counte- 
nance, that I made sure he had re- 
cently met with some unexpected 
eer of good fortune; the tone of 

is voice also was the most exbila- 
rating I had ever heard. He spoke 
as if he felt considerable difficulty 
in repressing a laugh, which, though 
prevented with great effort from 
bursting forth at his lips, made up 
for it by grinning most hilariously 
out of the brightest and most mirth- 
loving eyes you can possibly ima- 
gitie. I anticipated great amuse- 
ment from so gay and happy-looking 
a companion, and was well pleased 
that my place at table was next to 
him, that I might enjoy his fun to 
the very utmost. It is impossible 
to put down upon paper the effect 
of his manner. On me it was elec: 
trical ; the moment’ looked at hin, 
I felt'all my features forming them- 
selves into a erin; and “whet He 
spoke, though it was only to ay the 
day had been rather warm, I was so 


infected with the jocularity of his 
tone, that I fairly burst into a laugh. 
All his other incidental remarks 
were equally irresistible, and though 
his conversation, if you attend. 
ed only to the words of it, had 
nothing very funny or even lively 
in it, still his gloriously jocund 
visage, and joyous chuckling voice, 
were sure to put you into good- 
humour, and most probably, as was 
the case with me, keep you laugh- 
ing whenever he opened his mouth, 
I certainly envied him the posses- 
sion of a countenance which so ad- 
mirably supplied the place of wit, 
Liston never said any thing that had 
half the effect on my risible muscles 
as the mere visage of the merry- 
looking Captain Daisy. Atthesame 
time 1 must observe there was no- 
thing ludicrous in his manner ;—no 
buffoonery or grimacing about any 
of his observations; in fact, he was 
a man of the most gentlemanlike ap- 
pearance, and altogether a perfect 
model of a gay, dashing, laughing 
young fellow, with most exuberant 
spirits, and an almost incontrollable 
disposition to indulge in a “ guffaw,” 
I did not expect much in the way of 
amusement from the others at table ; 
and yet how often are first impres- 
sions in this, as in all other things, 
the very reverse of the truth. How 
many sulky surly-looking fellows 
have disgusted you with their sour 
faces the moment they took their 
seats opposite to you in the coach, 
whom you have parted witb, at the 
end of the journey, believing them 
the best tempered and most obliging 
of men. In the same way, how 
often what you would call a nice 
good-tempered countenance belongs 
to a nasty discontented puppy, who, 
before he has been ten minutes in 
your company, infects you, witha 
prodigious inclination to mistake his 
nose for the stiff handle of a door, 
One or two of the party this bight 
Tooked as stupid, uninteresting gentle- 
mei as you would wish to see, m 
fates cOnveying no one exp 

more than Another ; and puz 

(from their utter want of al 
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of difference with the greater pro- 
ortion of other faces) with the 
flaunting conviction that you have 
met with them before. One gentle- 
man, a stranger, and in plain clothes, 
tormented me all the early part of the 
night with a face of this kind. Large 
blue eyes, light hair, large mouth— 
with the muscles of his countenance 
in a state of profound repose. I 
took a dislike to the fellow from the 
utter inexpressiveness of his look, 
and was almost certain at the same 
time that this was not the first time 
we had met. I was in hopes his 
name ry ou help me to ascertain 
whether I was acquainted with him 
or not, and I took advantage of a 
swell in the conversation to address 
myself to the president aside. 

“Pray, can you tell me who 
that un-individual is next to young 
Thompson?” 

Captain Daisy looked at the gen- 
tleman I alluded to with an expres- 
sion of repressed mirth, more catch- 
ing than the broadest humour, and 
answered in his own peculiarly joy- 
ous voice— 

“ The seapamaceg with the light 
hair and blue eyes, do you mean ?— 
I really can’t tell+his name.” 

“ Why, is there any thing ludi- 
crous in his appellation? Is he a 
second edition of Mr H.?” 

“Mr Aitch? I never heard of 
him. ‘He is a friend of young 
Thompson.” 

“So I supposed—but come, tell 
me, ig there any thing particularly 
absurd about him?” 

“ Not in the least, that Iam aware 
of,” replied the captain, looking more 
and more amused, and, I must add, 
amusing, every word he spoke. 

“T'm sure,” I rejoined, “ there is 
some story about him; he looks a 
capital subject for a ludicrous tale.” 

* Does he? Iam sorry I have no 
turn for the ludicrous.” 

“You wrong yourself, I am sure. 
I shall endeavour to find out his his- 
tory from some one else.” 

The captain made no reply, but 
looked most provokingly mirthful. 
My curiosity was piqued. What 
the deuce can it be that amuses 
Daisy so much in this very common- 
place looking mortal ? I resolved to 
rest contented in my ignorance for 
a while, in the hopes that a few more 
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circulations of the bottle would 
evolve the secret. 

“ What a number of our men 
have gone to the races to-day,” said 
the captain to me, with the same 
superabundant jocularity in his eyes. 

“ Yes,” I replied—“ we shall have 
full accounts of the day’s proceed: 
ings when they return. Did they 
expect much amusement ?” 

“ Just the ordinary amusement of 
a race-course, I suppose; nothing 
more ?” 

“ What! nothing particularly co- 
mical ?” 

“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“ Come, | dear sir, you don’t 
mean that. hat is it? something 
very laughable, I daresay ?” 

“ Upon my honour, sir, I have 
no means of even guessing whether 
they have any reason to anticipate a 
pleasanter day than usual or not.” 

His words would certainly bave 
led me to believe that there was no- 
thing very much out of the usual 
course in the races at » but 
then his eyes and even his tongue 
were at variance with his language. 
Here was another mystery: what 
the deuce could there be in a few 
young officers going to an exhibition 
of the sort that should make Cap- 
tain Daisy so prodigiously delighted. 

“Tt is cruel, I said, to tantalize 
me in this way; I'm sure there’s 
something very funny going on at 
the races; some trick; some quiz 
or other on the provincials; come, 
do tell us.” ; 

“ Sir,” said Captain Daisy, with a 
facetious glance which it is impossi- 
ble to describe, “ 1 know of no tricks 
or quizes, and have at present very 
different things to think of from any 
thing that others might think funny.” 

I began to be very much pro- 
voked at the fellow’s selfishness in 
keeping all the good things to him- 
self; and, by way of turning the con- 
versation, and lg him an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying his laugh by him- 
self, I spoke to my neighbour on the 
other side, and made some common- 
place remark or other on the wines. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ we have it very 
good—Daisy is our taster. Whose 
wine is this, Daisy ?” 

“ Don’t 7 know ?—why this is 
the wine I of the man at Southe. 
ampton.” ‘ y 
U 
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“Indeed,” replied the other; “how 
much it has improved lately.” 

“Ym glad you think so,” said 
Daisy. 

I looked at him as he said this, 
but some merrier thought than ever 
seemed to possess him now. His 

ood-humour, in fact, was so evi- 
ent, that I addressed him at once. 

“ Come now, Captain Daisy, it is 
very hard to keep one on the tenter- 
“hooks so long—there must surely 
be something in the history of this 
wine that amuses—I see there must 
be something curious about it. I 
see it by your face.” 

“ By heaven, sir, this is past en- 
durance. Am I never to have rest ? 
Do you not know that I am at this 
moment the most miserable dog in 
England, and all in consequence of 
this d——ble face of mine ? But ex- 
cuse me, sir, excuse me. Strangers 
are always making these mistakes. 
I think it very unkind that some one 
didn’t tell you of my peculiarity of 
countenance, sir. I can’t look sorry, 
or even sedate, no, not if the rope 
were round my neck. Hixie, you 
should have explained it to this gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Ah! so I should,” said old Hixie; 
an but I am sure no insult was intend- 

“Oh, no,” replied the captain, 
* T am well aware of that. My mi- 
serable experience has now taught 
me to make allowance for such mis- 
takes. I hope you will forgive my 
abruptness, sir, but my spirits at 
this momentare peculiarly depressed. 
At all times far from lively, I am at 
present in the lowest despondency, 
or even, I may say, despair.” 

his was accompanied with the 
same joyousness of look and tone as 
ever; buta glance from Hixie show- 
ed me he was serious, and I, though 
with some difficulty, assumed a sad- 
ness of expression more accordant 
with his words than their accessa- 
Ties. 

“Tam very sorry, Captain Daisy,” 
I said, “ that I should have been mis- 
led by appearances, but still hope 
that you overrate the miseries of 
your situation.” 

“ Impossible, sir. Till this Infer- 
nal countenance buries its facetious 
features in the wrinkles of old’ age, 
or the dust of death, there rane 
happiness, I am well assured, fo! the 
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unfortunate Joseph Daisy. It is 
a thousand times worse than the 
* double-ganger’ of the German ro- 
mances. What bitterer curse can be 
imagined by the most fiendish ene- 
my of man than to send a person of 
acute sensibilities and hypochondri- 
acal disposition grinning through the 
world like a Merry-Andrew at a fair, 
with a heart crushed and broken by 
losses and disappointment, and a 
face at the same time capable of no 
variety of expression, but at all 
times and seasons jocund with per- 
petual mirth? Would to heaven I 
could look melancholy for one whole 
day, it might be the means of saving 
me still.” 

** Did you ever try starvation and 
want of sleep?” asked old Hixie. 
“IT remember when we were skurry- 
ing about after old Soult there was 
a prodigious lengthening of face 
among the lightest-hearted of our 
men. There was Sergeant Perrin of 
ours, by George, if you had seen 
him after we marched from that 
infernal town up in the mountains 
there—what the deuce was the name 
of it?—well, never mind—a great 
long straggling place it is, with the 
convent, you recolléct, just under the 
citadel—this Sergeant Perrin, you 
see, was ’-—— 

“ My dear Hixie,” interrupted 
Captain Daisy, “ I have tried every 
thing. If abstinence and want of 
sleep could banish my intolerable 
infirmity from this day, I should 
wage interminable war with feather- 
beds and butchers. But, alas! sleep- 
lessness has no other effect upon me 
than an apparent increase of good-hu- 
mour—starvation I have never tried ; 
I am certain it would have the same 
result.” 

“ But why do 
jolly countenance 


pn object to a 
” continued old 
Hixie; “ for my part, I like to see you. 
I hate all your steady, quiet, thought- 


ful-looking fellows—young ones I 
mean—for, says I, what right has any 
one to look grave and gloomy till he 
begins to be bald; or, at any rate, 
till he gets his majority ?—No, no, it 
may do very well for a general, or 
even a colonel, to appear now and 
then as if he were thinking ; but_as 
to Heutenants and 8, not to 
Mention the cornets, | never co 


See What business they had to doany 
hg bur driak tod anghs coasts 
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ders, and flirt a little whenever they 
had the chance. Your face ought 
to be a fortune to you.” 

“1 don’t know whether it ovcar 
to be a fortune to me or not; expe- 
rience has told me very different ; 
but as there is no secret in any 
occurrence it has caused, I will tell 
you how I am situated ”—and here 
he attempted a sigh, which sounded 
as like a laugh as can well be ima- 
gined—“ All my miseries, all my 
misfortunes are oceasioned by the 
infamous jocundity of this most in- 
sufferable face. 

“When I was about fifteen, my 
father, who had remained a widower 
for many years, took it into his head 
to marry again. The lady he chose 
was about fifty, very rich, and, to all 
pLogger. a confirmed old maid. 

reat, therefore, on all hands, was 
the wonder, when the prim and for- 
mal Miss Melton condescended to 
become Mrs Daisy. Fora year or 
two after the marriage, I was very 
little at home, being either on the 
continent or at school. At length, 
when I was about eighteen, and 
finished my education, as it is call- 
ed—that is, had got so far on in La- 
tin and Greek as to have long ago 
forgotten the Eton and Port-Royal 
arrke bee came home td — 
months, preparatory to joining the 
—th, in which I had got a Goraiile- 
sion. Those were the happiest, I 
may say, the only happy days I ever 
spent. My countenance, joyous as 
it was, did not for that short period 
belie my feelings. My stepmother 
had no family, and had continued 
her attachment, the same as before 
her marriage, to a Miss Harriet Mel- 
ton, an orphan niece. This you 
lady lived in the house, and in all 
r ts was treated, both by my 

and her aunt, as their daugh- 

ter. It was not long before I found 
that I should have no objection to 
give my father a still farther claim 
to consider her in that light. In 
short, as I do not excel in descrip- 
tions of that sort, I shall only tell 
you, that, as was Shonen to 
expected, I fell violently in love. 
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turned. In fact, how could 1? Every 
thing seemed as if our marriage 
were a foreordained thing by the 
principal parties whose consent was 
necessary to such an event. My 
stately stepmother ceased to be for- 
mal, my father was kinder than ever, 
Harriet was as intimate, though a 
thousand times dearer than a sister, 
and for that glorious quarter of a year 
the course of true love did run 
smooth. At length the time drew 
near for me te join the regiment. I 
rode round among our neighbours 
to wish them -by. My best and 
kindest friend had always been Dr 
Glover, the rector of our parish. He 
had retained at his years all the 
spirits and juyenility of my own 
age. We were rather, indeed, play- 
fellows, than an old man and a boy. 
I was sincerely sorry to part with 
him, more especially as at this time 
he was suffering severely from ill- 
ness. In fact, he was in bed when 
I called: but when he understood 
the object of my coming, he sent for 
me to his chamber. What a change 
had taken place in my kind old 
friend’s looks! It is indeed asten- 
ishing what a dreadful effect a very 
vary: Ra illness has on the eld—his 
cheeks were sunken, his eyes glazed, 
and his hand, as he. held it out to 
me, shook as if with palsy. 

“* Ah, Joey, my dear friend,’ he 
said, ‘ you are going out into a wild 
and dangerous world. God knows 
if we shall ever meet again.’ 

“*T hope, sir, that you may liye 
for miany years; and see me yeta 

eral of division, at the very 
east.” : 

“All things are possible; but 
that is, at all events, one of the im- 

robables. Seriously, my dear boy, 
T fear I cannot very long survive. 
The battering-rams of these acute 
pains will soon demolish the old 
walls of this nearly mouldering cita- 
del; but whether I am here when 
you return, or my place by thattime 
shall know me ne more, be assured 
many an anxious thought, and many 
an earnest prayer, were given by the 
old parson to his young romper . 

od bless -you, my bey—Ha!. 

Ber Sa your, spirita, so 
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friends, and especially you, who 
aways have been the kindest and 
most indulgent.’ 

“*Your looks and stifled laugh- 
ter, my dear Joey, contradict your 
speech. "Tis, perhaps, all right that 
it should be so. hat community 
is there between age and youth, or 
between health and sickness ?’” 

“< Believe me, sir, I went on, ‘I 
am really very sorry.’ 

“* Young gentleman,’ exclaimed 
the doctor, ‘methinks you might 
have chosen some fitter time and 
place for your frivolous jokes, than 
the sick-room, perhaps, the death- 
bed, of an old man. Farewell, sir; 
for the sake of your father I will try 
to forget this scene. There is room 
enough in the world for you to 
laugh and enjoy yourself, har 
bringing your heartless jorialty 
here—leave me, sir; I bave been 
deceived.’ 

“TI knew it would be of ‘no’ use 
saying another word, as the more I 
said, the happier and more frivolous 
he would have thought me; so, with 
my heart almost breaking with sor- 
rew and indignation at my own un- 
manageable features, I rushed out 
of the room. The same thing, though 
in different degrees, happened to all 
the old friends to whom I paid my 
respects. 

“T parted with my father and step- 
mother in as hurried a way as I 
could. But, alas! this only made 
matters worse. When I expressed 
my sorrow at leaving home, they 
told me not to make any protesta- 
tions of that kind till I had learned 
to accommodate my looks and voice 
to my language. After shakin 
hands with them, a ceremony which 
the lady went through with a stiff- 
ness I had never remarked in her to- 
wards me before, just as I was 
leaving the room in a state of real 
distress, I heard her say to my fa- 
ther—* Such want of feeling is into- 
lerable; the boy has no more affec- 
tion than a cat.” I did not catch my 
father’s reply, but T have 116 doubt 
it'was' in the sane strain. ’ Luekily 
there ‘is no mode of eon 

frit froma’ man’s ‘hand-w ing. 

left # note for Harriet, 
to exéuse the ceremony’ of leavel 


taking, ‘ds: it was a miost. patafub! et 


fort; ‘and much® better ‘aveted for 
the guke of all parties. °"Nead day 
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started for the depdt, and faithfully. 
announced my safe arrival’ to ‘ny’! 


friends‘ at ‘home. No answer was 
retutned for a long time. Mean-' 


while, I had beeome acquainted with’ 


my brother officers, and in spite of 
all my efforts to explain to them 
that I was of a very hypt and melan- 
choly temperament, they persisted 
in considering me the liveliest fel- 
low in the world, and treated me 
accordingly. At length an incident 
occurred which gave me inexpress- 
ible uneasiness. Our colonel, who 
has since gone upon half- pay, was a 
very pleasant, unassuming man ; 
happy when he saw his officers well 
pleased, and on that very account par- 
ticularly kind and hospitable to me. 
His wife was in delicate health, and 
for the sake of air and exercise, was 
accustomed to drive herself out’ in 
a very nice little donkey chaise. All 
the long summer days she amused 
herself driving about the’ greet 
shady Janes in that part of Devon- 
shire where we were stationed, and 
some of the officers were occasion- 
ally asked to accompany her and 
the major’s wife on horseback, and 
afterwards dine at the colonels: 
The colonel himself sometimes join- 
ed these ‘ruralizing parties ; and ‘on 
one occasion he and I, and two or 
three others, were chosen as'the In- 
dies’ escort: ‘After a day of quiet én- 
joyment we were returning ‘home- 
wards; the donkey, with’ the obsti+ 
nacy of all its tribe, stood ‘stock’ still 
when they attempted to ‘pall’ it 
round. I rode up té-offer ‘my as- 
sistance, the brute ran’ backward 
into a ditch, frightened the ladies 


‘nearly to death, and upset the dittle 


carriage, though luckily without‘any 
injury to life or limb. Poor Mrs 
——, what from her naturally: weak 
nerves, and very infirm health; was 
nearly hysterical with alarm. Some 
of the party galloped off to: the bar- 
racks for the carriagé, some endea- 
voured to extricate the upset vehicle, 
and I did’ my best to‘reassure the 
trémbling‘‘and ‘agitated lady. «My 
success was: s as’ might have 
been expected: The major’s wifd, 
Whose nerves were’ better than ‘her 
eompanion’s, evidently showed how 
Hikeasted sheewas with my conduct: 
Theseterdr hereulf, thdugh nearby 
fatarin sy) (beggedome to retire; and 
with inatlyprofessions of sorrow for 
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the accident, I was glad to, leave 
them, and busy myself about releas- 
ing the donkey from. his. trammels. 
The colonel. looked at mewhen I join- 
ed them with an expression of displea- 
sure I had never seen before. ‘ This 
is no laughing matter, Mr Daisy— 
there is nothing ludicrous that I can 
see in an invalid lady meeting with 
a dangerous accident.’ I told him, 
with the greatest sincerity, how 
much I lamented the occurrence. 
But he turned away from me with- 
out uttering a word. 

“ Laddressed myself to a young cor- 
net who had joined at the same time 
as myself. ‘ What a melancholy 
thing this is, Monro;—I fear it will 
bea serious thing for poor Mrs —.’ 
‘ Sir,??, said, Monro, looking very cold 
and stern at the same time. 

“ I repeated my remark. 

** L think, sir,’ he replied, ‘ you 
would show better taste if you tried 
to. conceal your enjoyment of so se- 
rious an accident.’ 

“* By ——, sir, lL exclaimed, ‘ what 
do you mean by that? do you fancy 
I am amused at any thing so serious 
as danger to Mrs ——?” 

“*Tehall take no notice of such 
buffoonery,, Mr, Daisy. Your at- 
tempt.to make me join in your mirth, 
sir, aggravates your want of feeling.’ 

“ ¢ Want. of feeling! Mr Monro. I 
consider your, words ungentlemanly 
and. insulting, and cast back buffoon- 
ery-in-your, teeth.’ 

“* Very, well, sir; of course my 
conduct is clear.’ 

«At this moment the colonel came 
upsif Mr Daisy,’ he said, ‘I could 
not have thought. it possible, did I 
not.see with my own eyes, that any 
oné holding his majesty’s commis- 
sion, and therefore the rank of a gen- 
tleman; could be guilty of such un- 
feeling,suchunmanly conduct. From 
this moment we are strangers, sir. 
Let-me net detain you from return- 
ing to quarters.’ ori 

“ Knowing how. useless. remon- 
strance was, I took the hint, mount- 
ed: .myi:borse,. and . gs d, off, 
That evening, as I had; expected,, I 
received ep tog from, Monre. 
The person: who, ghé vit: to, me 
behaved ia.as uncourteons amanner 
as he::could,,;; Without a, mement’s 
hesitation I accepted th au ; 
only, hopieg, that. one; bullet 


would disfigure my unfortunate 
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countenance, and free me from such 
mistakes in future. We met—at’ 
the first fire my antagonist fell. 1 
rushed up now nearly frantic with 
regret, gazed on the receding colour 
and glazing eye of my victim. ‘ Ob, 
heavens!’ J exclaimed, ‘ it wanted 
only this—this is the end of all.’ 

*** For shame! for shame!’ cried 
Monro’s second—‘ will you laugh 
and look delighted on the man you 
have murdered? By heaven, ’twould 
be a good deed to send a bullet 
through your heart, and rid the world 
of a monster.’ 

“Before I could reply, I was hur- 
ried off by my second; forced into 
a post-chaise; and when I waited a 
moment or two, expecting him to 
jump, in beside me, he said, ‘ Thus 
far, Mr Daisy, | have given you my 
assistance, principally because no 
one else would, but as to staying for 
one minute longer than actually ne- 
cessary with such a d——d cold- 
blooded, laughing, murdering scoun- 
drel, I would rather associate with 
the hangman,’ 

‘* Luckily Monro was not mor- 
tally wounded. The DAWADADSES 
were full of the adventure. e 
officers, upon all the circumstances 
being explained to them by the co- 
lonel, were unanimous in sending 
me to Coventry ; 1 had the good for- 
tune to effect an exchange into this 
Eapimente where, the very first day 
of my appearing at mess, I took the 
precaution of presenting each of the 
officers with an affidavit made be- 
fore a magistrate, that my looks 
were not to be depended on; and 
that so far from being the laughing 
pococurante mortal which my face 
made me be thought, I was in reality 
very sombre and unhappy. 

‘* Monro recovered ; but the whole 
story had been represented to my fa- 
ther in thevery blackestcolours. His 
wife conveyed his displeasure ina let- 
ter to me. ‘ Your father,’ she wrote, 
‘ who for the last three weeks has 
been stretched on a bed of sickness, 
has beard of pene conduct. At one 
time neither he nor I could have be- 
lieved such behaviour possible; but 
the manner in which you, insulted 
Dr Glover, who, died. about a fort; 
night after, your departure, your un+ 
fagling and -u joy at leaving 
yawn pam al hearth, and; the sneer- 

ng note which you left for my niece," 
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Miss Melton, all have too surely con- 
vinced us that your laughing and 
gibbering over the distress of an an- 
guished lady, and your glee over 
the all but murdered body of an ho- 
nourable and high-principled young 
man, are no malicious fictions, but 
too sad, too true realities. I do 
not ask you to this house. In fact, 
your father cannot think of exposing 
himself, at this present dangerous 
and painful crisis of his diserder, to 
the ribald jocularity of his inhuman 
offspring.’ 

“In about a fortnight after this 
precious epistle, a short note was 
put into my hands ‘ Sir,—Your 
poorfather died here last night; his 
illness being greatly aggravated by 
his knowledge of your infamously 
unfeeling conduct on several recent 
occasions. The funeral takes place 
this day week, and if you can re- 
press your happiness so far as to 
avoid offending other persons’ feel- 
ings, 1 am desired by Mrs Daisy to 
invite you to attend it.” This was 
from the undertaker. 

“T pass over the hideous inter- 
val between the time of receiving 
this note and the day of the funeral. 
I did not present myself till the ca- 
valcade was about to start: on many 
accounts | kept my handkerchief to 
my eyes; one of them was, that I 
might the better conceal my unfor- 
tunate features, On our return from 
the church, I scarcely dared to pre- 
sent myself to the widow, or even 
to Harriet. 1 felt that I should only 
be confirming them more strongly 
in their belief of my utter want of 
sympathy and feeling. But my 
grief for my father’s loss was deep 
and sincere. I will not rest on how 
my sorrow was increased by aknow- 
ledge of the sentiments towards me 
with which he died. I visited the 
scenes of my boyhood on the even- 
ing of the day of the funeral—the 
bend of the river where I had bathed 
—places I had fished—and I sat 
down in a retired part of the grounds, 
beside a little fountain, where I had 
often rested with Harriet in the first 
days of our acquaintance. Here I 
gave way to my grief; and, after a 

aroxysm into which I was thrown 
y the acuteness and complication 
of my griefs, I was aware of a light 
foot approaching me along one of 
tie walks, and in a moment, Harriet, 
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clothed in the deepest mourning, 
stood before me. My head was 
rested on my hand—I did not dare 
to raise it. 

*** Joseph,’ she cried, when she 
saw me; ‘I did not expect to find 
you here.’ 

“* And why not, Harriet ?’ 

“* Because I thought such melan- 
choly scenes as these not at all adapt- 
ed to one of so lively a disposition.’ 

“* Ah, Harriet! have you also 
turned against me? I thought in 
you, at least, I had one friend who 
would not believe me the callous 
unfeeling being you have heard me 
represented.’ 

“* You had! but why, oh why 
will you be your own greatest ene- 
my; why will you not learn to re- 
strain your exuberant spirits? I told 
them I could not believe you were 
so heartless.’ 

“* But they would not be persuaded 
that I was any thing but the most 
selfish and unnatural of mankind. 
You know, Harriet, how fondly I 
loved my father. Can you believe 
that I feel no sorrow for his death ?’ 
I kept my face still hidden with my 
hand. 

“*T always had better hopes of 
you,’ she replied, ‘ than others. I 
never could believe you were so 
hardened, as to have no feelings for 
the sufferings of others. I shut my 
ears when they talked of your treat- 
ment of Dr Glover. I would not 
listen when they told me of your 
shooting a companion, and then 
laughing at his dying agonies; and, 
above all, I had an assured confi- 
dence that this awful domestic cala- 
mity would fill you with overwhelm- 
ing sorrow.’ 

“I cast my handkerchief to the 
ground, started from my seat, and, 
flinging my arms round her, said, 
‘Bless you, my own kind Harriet, 
for these words; the sweetest I 
have heard for many a day. Dol, 
indeed, look the careless unsuffering 
wretch you had imagined ?’ 

“She looked up into my face. 
There stood I, with the most provok- 
ing simper on my countenance—my 
lips screwed into a most quizzical 
resemblance of a laugh—my voice 
pearly choking, as if with mirth. 
She shuddered as she looked at me, 
and distngeged herself from me‘ in 
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“*¢ Joseph,’ she said, ‘I believe it 
all. Unhappy being, have you no 
heart—no sympathy? Is a father’s 
death a subject for your jokes ? For- 
bear: the person who behaves as 
you do is not a man, but a monster.’ 
She turned away as she said this. 
As she left me, I burst into incon- 
trollable sobs of real misery. I 
threw myself on the ground, and 
cursed my unfortunate fate. 

“T retired to the village inn, and 
did not present myself next day at 
the opening of the will, to which I 
had been invited by the attorney. 
I heard, however, the particulars. 
In fact it was soon very well known 
throughout the neighbourhood. I 
walked the first stage, on my way to 
rejoin the regiment. Two men were 
making me the subject of their con- 
him as as they travelled along the 
road. 

“*So, young Daisy be disinheri- 
ted,’ said one. 

“¢Sarved un right,’ replied the 
other ; ‘ the disnatural young rascal.’ 

“*¢ The widow may leave him the 
property if she like; that’s put all 
down in the will.’ 

“« She won’t, though, surely.’ 

“* Why, you doant know; he may 
repent,’ 

“*Not he; why, he caught the 
young lady in the woods, and laughed 
at the whole lot on ’em with all his 

ight. Idoan’t think the ould lady 
will ever leave he a fardon.’ 

“This information was not quite 
correct; I was cut off with a very 
moderate annuity, and the trustees 
were directed to put me in posses- 
sion of the whole estate if my con- 
duct entirely changed, and I settled 
down into a quiet sedate character. 

“ Some months passed on; my let- 
ters, both to the widow and her niece, 
were returned to me unopened, and 
the merriest-looking of his Majesty’s 
subjects was perhaps also the most 
miserable. A fortnight or three 
weeks ago I received a cold formal 
intimation that my presence was re- 
quired at the Hall. I set off with no 
anticipation of any thing but a +e- 
newal of the painful mistakes of 
which I had been so long the vic- 
tim; and was, in fact, 80 anxious to 
avoid ney ey relations by the 
unfortunate hilarity of my appear- 
ance, that I stopped at the village 
inn, and sent up a note announcing 
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my arrival. I assured them at the 
same time that I was quite unhappy 
at my exclusion from their friend- 
ship, and that my conscience acquit- 
ted me of any intentional slight, or 
the shadow of unkindness. a 
tations unfortunately were of no 
avail. My step-mother, still in the 
deepest mourning, received me with 
more stiffness and stateliness than 
ever. Even Harriet, with whom, at 
one time, I had been so intimate, so 
open, so unreserved, was evidently 
displeased. And as to an old gen- 
tleman, of very staid and sober de- 
meanour, to whom I was introduced 
as one of my father’s executors, he 
could nenrony Fase his anger at 
what he considered my unfeeling and 
ill-timed happiness. 

“* You are sent for, Mr Daisy,’ 
said my mereniats ‘to be pre- 
sented to Davies, that he may 
judge for himself whether your fa- 
ther’s kind intentions towards you 
ought yet to be fulfilled.’ 

“<Tt is useless, madam,’ said the 
old gentleman, without giving me 
leave to speak, ‘ perfectly useless ; 
a person so lost to all delicacy as to 
look so boisterously mirthful on an 
occasion of this sort, is certainly not 
altered from what he used to be.’ 

“« Excuse me, sir,’ I interrupted, 
nearly distracted, and quite broken 
in spirit by such persevering misap- 
prehensions ; ‘appearances are 
against me, I own.’ 

“* There is no use, young man, of 
concealing your laughter; out with 
it, and let us see at once how laugh- 
able you consider your mother’s 
distress.’ 

“¢This is too much, indeed, sir: 
there is one person who, I believe, 
at one time had some little confi- 
dence in my good qualities; I am 
sorry she is not here: might I see 
Miss Melton for a few minutes ?’ 

“* Certainly,’ replied the old lady; 
‘though I can’t see what good pur« 
pose such an interview will serve: 

ou will not persuade her to be so 

ight-hearted as hag are yourself. 
-¥eu-will find her in the library.’ 

“ ¢ Harriet,’ I exclaimed, ‘ for hea- 
ven’s sake take compassion on me: go 
and persuade your aunt that I am 
more miserable than you can ima- 
gine; by all-the happiness of our 
younger eam e memory, of 
the tines I so fondly remember, 
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when we were all the world to each 


other, do not for a moment: believe: 


that my heart participates in the un- 
fortunate joyousness of my counte- 
nance.’ 

“¢]T wish I could believe what you 
say—you can easily imagine how 
long I struggled against the convic- 
tion that you were the intolerable 
monster you were painted.’ 

“* And if I could indeed persuade 
you that my features alone were in 
fault, might I hope for a return of 
those happy days ?’ 

“* Ah, why not?—how delighted 
we should all be !’ 

-“*Then do, my dear Harriet, go 
end tell your aunt that indeed, in- 
deed, I am a most. disconsolate, 
wretched fellow,—and ‘that I wish 
my face were as rueful as an owl's.’ 

‘“* Pil go and try,’ replied the girl; 
‘ for Lreally begin to think it must 
actually be the case.’ 

“And away she went, leaving me 
in greater hopes than I had ever yet 
allowed myself to entertain. 

“ My father’s picture was over the 
mantel. piece; I looked up at it, and 
recollecting all the kindnesses I -had 
experienced, and, above all, the me- 
lancholy estrangement from me 
which had embittered his Jast hours, 
I took out my handkerchief and 
wiped off the involuntary tears which 
were coursing down my face. 

“* Laughing, by ——,’ exolaimed 
a voice behind me, which I recog- 
nised as that of Mr Davies; ‘ the 
parricide! must he come hither to 
gtin with fiendish delight over the 
very picture of his deceased parent! 
Depend on’t, Mr Daisy, you shall 
never possess one foot of this land 
while I retain any power. No ex- 
cuse, sir; your very eyes are red 
with your mm enjoyment,— 
your voice is broken,—go hence, sir; 
l.am empowered by your mother, 


ait 


& 


| Now 


sir, to give you notice to leave this 
house, sit) “We both of us are now 
persuaded that the story trumped 
up by you and Miss Melton is a ploz 
to deceive us. It is impossible your 
looks can: be involuntary ;—retire, 
sir.’ 

“ Would you believe it! I was sé 
dispirited and cowed by continual 
persecutions, that, without saying a 
word, I took up my hat and walked 
as rapidly.as I could to the inn. I 
only waited til! a chaise could be got 
ready; and as I was stepping into it, 
a boy put a slip of paper into my 
hand. On it was written: ‘Do not 
despair. You have one friend, whe 
will be your untiring advocate.’ It 
had no signature, and it needed none. 
I have worn it near my heart ever 
since.” 

“ Then, by Jingo, Captain Daisy,” 
said old Hixie, “ you have no busi 
ness to despair. A woman is never 
defeated when she once takes up the 
cause of a good-looking, handsome 


young fellow. We shall see you’ 


Squire of Daisy Hall yet, sitting viz-a- 
vee, as they say in France, to Mrs 
Harriet, and feeling almost, if net 
quite, as happy as you look.” 

The gentleman towards the head 
of the table, whom I have described 
as being in possession of so uninte- 
resting and undefined a countenance, 
was now emboldened either by' the 


wine he had drunk, or’ the eommue: 


nicativeness of the president, and 
volunteered his story.—But' just at 
this moment my wrist is: sore with 
writing, and some careless fellow 
has mislaid my: dictionary; so that 
the difficult words he made use ‘of 
— not be very accurately spelt; 
and I will, therefore, keep’ his *ad- 
ventures till I have refreshed myself 
with a tumbler or two of grog, and 


Walker makes his reappearance’ © 
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“Tne Seotch;” says O'Connell, to 
one of his well-informed assemblies, 
“ boast:.of having never’ been sub- 
dued by the English, and of having 
owed. all their prosperity to the 
maintenance of their independence : 
I will tell you the reason why they 
were never conquered—their coun- 
try was not worth conquering.”— 
(Loud applause. )—These words con- 
vey a clear idea of the composition 
and oe of the assemblies 
which he is desirous of rearing up 
to supreme dominion in ‘the state. 
In this; way did the great agitator 
flatter the vanity of his Irish follow- 
ers, by pr ner eo that they had 
fallen a victim to England, because 
their country presented too fair a 
spoil to.its rapacity; while the Scotch 
had maintained a savage independ- 
ssessed 
nothing which was worth the taking. 
Many of our own unworthy com- 
patriots have given too great cur- 
tency to the same idea, by their un- 
founded and: monstrous assertions, 
that the original institutions of Scot- 
land were the height of humanab- 
surdity;.a compound of feudal ty~ 
ranmy and savage violence ; and that 
all the,prosperity which now distin- 
guishes its (surface is to: be aseribed 
to the;union;with England, and the 
fortanate tempering of the rigour of 
its native ‘customs thence arising, 
by the-Jiberal intermixture of South- 
ern, freedom. In this weet op and 
ignorant abuse of the Scottish insti- 
tutions, the late Lord Advocate took 
the lead ;.he declared, in his place 
in parliament, during the debate on 
the reform bill, that “he would tear 
to. pieces.its electoral institutions ; 
he would not leave one shred or 
patch standing ;” and he has kept 
his word, for certainly not one ves- 
tige of the ancient Scottish constitu- 
tion is now remaining. Now that 
the thing has been done, and the 
domestic revolution of Scotland ren- 
dered complete, it may not 


profitable to take a survey of the 


institutions framed, and the laws 
passed, by a legislature so much the 
object of vituperation, and see whe- 
ther they really deserve the censures 
at the hands of the friends of free- 
dom, which, during the contests of 


. 
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faction, have been so liberally: aps’ 
plied to them. 

We take for granted, that the pro- 
per object of government in every 
state is ut cives feliciter vivant ; that 
the greatest possible facility should 
be given to the industry and exer- 
tions of the people ; that they should 
enjoy all the freedom consistent with 
their own welfare; or the general 
stability of society, and that the 
security of their- persons and pro- 
perty should be rendered complete. 
On these points, we cordially agree 
with our opponents ; the only differ- 
ence betwixt us consists in the means 
by whith these objects are likely to 
be attained.: Let us consider what 
the Scottish nation: and the Scottish 
legislature have doue on these points, 
as compared with: that of England® 
and Ireland, ‘before we join in the 
sweeping condemnation so liberally 
applied to them by the liberals inour 
own and the neighbouring countries. 

What the Scottish nation has done 
to maintain its independence, is well 
known to every me eer having..a 
smattering even of historical intor- 
mation. ' It is apleasant joke for Mr 
O'Connell, doubtless, to tell his Ivish 
supporters, that the Scotch were: 
never conquered, because they were 
net worth conquering ; but if he had 
read the annals of his own, or the? 
neighbouring state, he would have: 
learned, that while Ireland was°con- 
quered at once by Henry IL.-with: 
1100 knights and 2000 foot: sol- 
diers, and has ever since been re- 
tained in subjection by a force 
inconsiderable indeed when’ com- 
pared with the magnitude of ‘its ‘po- 
pulation, Scotland been invaded, 
not once, but twenty times, by Eng- 
glish armies, sixty, seventy, and 
eighty thousand strong, and on all 
these occasions, they were, in the 
end, baffled and repulsed; that, 
though never possessing a fifth part 
of the population of England, nor a 

rt of its wealth, she main- 
tained, during three centuries, (from 
1300 to 1600,) an almost uninter- 
a strugg e with her gigantie 
neighbour; that the utmost efforts, 
during this long period, were made 
by the —— monarchs, and made 
in vain, for her subjugation; thatif she 
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suffered during this long period much 
devastation and injury.from the Eng- 
lish arms, she inflicted nearly as much 
as she received; and that, though 
often reduced to grievous straits 
from the divisions and treachery of 
her nobles, the sterility of her soil, 
and the indiscipline of her armies, 
she was, to the last, unsubdued, and 
finally saw her own monarchs ascend 
the throne of the three kingdoms. 
He would have learned that the 
power which at once beat down the 
clans of Ireland, which waged a 
doubtful war of a hundred and 
twenty years’ duration with France, 
which repeatedly marched across 
the whole territory of that great 
nation, crowned its own king within 
the walls of Paris, and exhibited that 
of its first-rate opponent a captive 
within those of London, was never 
able, permanently, to subdue a foot 
of Scottish land: that the splendid 
chivalry of England ever recoiled in 
the end from the stubborn spearmen 
of Scotland ; that the greatest defeat 
recorded in the English annals, came 
from the unconquerable bands of 
Robert Bruce, and that it required 
all the glories of Cressy, Poitiers, 
and Azincour, to blazon over the 
fell defeat of Bannockburn. It is 
truly a proof of the march of intel- 
lect, of the prodigious spread of 
information which the diffusion of 
newspapers and the growth of de- 
mocracy have produced, to see a 
popular Irish demagogue venture 
to hazard the assertion before a 
meeting of electors in the British 
dominions, that Scotland was never 
conquered because it was not worth 
the taking; and to hear that senti- 
ment applauded by an assembly in 
a nation which was conquered by 
eleven hundred on ay and has 
never since been able to face five 
English brigades, in presence of the 
descendants of those who hurled 
back twelve English invasions, many 
-of them led by English monarchs, at 


the head of forces twice as great as 
athe Britons who vanquished Napo- 
deon on the field of Waterloo. 


It is another proof of that vast. dif- 
fusion of historical and political in- 
formation, from the agency of the 
popular press, to hear the assertion 
so generally believed, which was 
hazarded by the same learned Lord 
Advocate in Parliament, that Scot- 
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land had never evinced the spirit of 
genuine freedom, and that a total 
subversion of all its institutions was 
essential to the developement of 
that necessary element in social pro- 
sperity. Doubtless, that learned 
Lord, when he hazarded that asser. 
tien in such an assembly, was fully 
acquainted with the facts, and had 
many examples in his eye to cerro- 
berate the assertion. He prebably 
grounded his allegation as to the 
total want of a free or independent 
spirit in Scotland, upon the singularly 
tame and feeble efforts whic. 
land made in behalf of the Reforma. 
tien: upon the timidity and irreso- 
lution displayed by the Covenanters 
in the mountains of Ayrshire; upon 
the influence retained by its hier- 
archy in the formation of the re- 
formed church, and the total absence 
of any thing like republican equality 
in the constitution of its General 
Assembly. 
the weak and insufficient support 
which the Scotch gave to the cause 
of freedom during the great rebel- 
lion: the Scotch who first took up 
arms against the despotic authority 
of Charles L, who brought the whole 
array of their nation to the heights 
of Lauder, while as yet not one 
sword had been drawn, or musket 
fired to the south of the Tweed ; and 
alone, by their seasonable support, 
owe victory to the sinking cause of 
reedom in England at Marston 
Moor? Or had the learned Lord in 
his eye the stubborn and desperate 
resistance opposed by the Covenan- 
ters of Scotland to the cruelties and 
the severity of Charles IL, or the 
memorable declaration from the 
Scottish estates that James IL, had 
Sorfeited his title to the throne in 
1688, when the ay oy only ven- 
tured to assert that he had deserted 
it; or the free and independent 
manner in which the Scottish Par 


liament tied up the most dangerous , 


powers of genes by the Act 
1701,—the Habeas Corpus. Act of 
Scotland, and a more effectual safe- 
guard of the liberty of the subject 
than even that celebrated bulwark 


of English freedom? The learned: 


Lord will not surely deny to the 
heroes of July, the citizens of the 
Barricades, on whom he pronounced 
so eloquent an eulogium in Augus 
1830—the praise of being actuates 


Scot- . 


Or did he found it upon. - 
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by an independent s : but yet 
ees boasted defenders of freedom 
have never yet passed any similar 
law for the security of that first of 
blessings, the freedom of the sub- 
ject; and thousands of political 
prisoners now languish in the capa- 
cious state prisons of France, with- 
out any prospect of being brought 
to trial, or any means of compelling 
their liberation, while the Scottish 
legislature, who “ never had a tinc- 
ture of the spirit of freedom,” se 
cured that inestimable right for the 
ople of their country above an 
Coit and thirty years ago. 

The wisdom and admirable qua- 
lity of the old Scottish laws, though 
less generally known, is still more 
worthy of consideration, and we 
know not a subject to which a few 
pages of this Miscellany can more 
beneficially, or in a more interesting 
manner, be applied. Our numerous 
southern readers need not start or 
turn over the pages to some more 
inviting theme; we are not going to 
deluge them with that driest of all 
subjects to a southern ear, Scotch 
law ; we propose only to touch on mat- 
ters interesting to all from the im- 
portance and magnitude of the effects 
with which they are attended. And 
if the schoolmaster has been abroad 
to any good purpose—if the people 
of this country are at all prepared 
for the important duties of self-go- 
vernment to which they are called 
by their rulers, there is no’ more 
useful or attractive subject can be 
presented to their consideration, 
than the means by which another 
nation has succeeded in obtaining, 
without confusion or bloodshed, by 
the mere wisdom of its legislature, 
all the great objects which it is the 
professed aim of the popular party 
to obtain for the people of England 
and Ireland at this time. 

A proper settlement of the tithe 
question, and a distribution of the 
property of the church, in a fair 
proportion, among those who dis- 
charge ecclesiastical duties, is the 
great object of the democratic party 
at this moment, both in England and 
Ireland ; and, doubtless, the arrange- 
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ment of their conflicting interests, on 
a just and durable footing, is one of 
the greatest objects of a statesman’s 
ambition that can be conceived. 
The abusers of Scottish institutions, 
however, will be surprised to learn, 
that these great and intricate ques- 
tions were entirely and satisfactorily 
résolved by the Scottish Parliament 
two hundred years ago ; an adequate 
provision secured for the clergy, and 
the valuation and sale of tithes 
settled on so equitable a footing, 
that since that time their weight has 
been wholly unfelt by the Scottish 
cultivators.* 

It is the boast, and the deserved 
boast, of the present administration, 
that they alone have had courage to 
face the enormous abuses of the 
English Poor Laws; and that, whe 
ther the recent act do or do not pro- 
vide improvement in practice, they 
have first ventured to approach the 
subject, and collect a mass of in- 
formation from which its evils may 
in future be rectified. Granting 
them, as we are anxious to do, every 
credit for the attempts they have 
made on this subject, we must at the 
same time remark, that they are only 
following sed heu quanto intervallo 
the footsteps of the Scottish Legis- 
lature; and that two hundred and 
fifty years ago, the whole of that 
great subject was settled by them on 
a footing to which subsequent wis- 
dom has been able to add nothing in 
the way of improvement, while sub- 
sequent experience has taught no- 
thing in the way of rectification. 
The Scottish Poor Laws have now 
stood the test, not only of ages in 
point of time, but of every possible 
change in point of society; they 
have been found equally efficacious 
in the relief of real suffering, and 
equally effective in checking the 
growth of fictitious pauperism, in 
the Highlands of Perthshire, as the 
plains of the Lothians, among the 
weavers of Lanarkshire, as the shep- 
herds of Selkirk.+ 

Illegal or arbitrary imprisonment 
has, in every age, é greatest 
and most formidable engine of des- 
potic power, and the one against’ 





* By the Act 1633, c. 19.—Thie ‘Scotch acts are designated by the year in which 
they were passed. dl . 
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which all the efforts of the friends of 
freedom should, in an especial man- 
ner, be directed. The French de- 
mocrats have never yet attained to 
this, the very first step in the ad- 
vance of real freedom; and it is the 
glory of England that the Habeas 
Corpus Act, passed in the reign of 
Charles IL., first established an effeé- 
tual barrier against the evils of arbi- 
trary imprisonment in the southern 
part of the island. Admirable, how- 
ever, as the provisions of that justly 
celebrated statute are, they must 
yield the palm to the Scottish act 
which, an hundred and thirty years 
ago, provided an absolute security 
against the continuance of imprison- 
ment, by any possible contrivance, 
beyond 140 days; whereas, the Eng- 
lish act only gives the prisoner a 
right to insist that his trial shall be 
brought on at the next assizes, an 
event which may often be five or 
six months from the period. of com- 
mittal, and even then allows. the 
prisoners to be remanded to the 
next assizes, if the prosecutors’ wit- 
nesses are not ready to attend.” 
The instruction of the poor is the 
grand object of the patriots of the 
present day, and Lord Chanceller 
Brougham has repeatedly declared, 
that he desired no other epitaph on 
his monument than that he was the 
founder of Universal English Edu- 
cation. Serious doubts may be en- 
tertained whether the instruction 
which it was his object to promote, 
apart from moral discipline or reli- 
~ ne knowledge, be really a bless- 
ing or a curse; but whatever opi- 
nion may be formed on that point, 
upon which the greatest and wisest 
men are at variance, and which ex- 
perience has not enabled us to de- 
cide with certainty, one thing is per- 
fectly clear, that the difficulty was 
solved one hundred and forty years 
0, by the prophetic wisdom of the 
ottish Parliament, which establish- 
ed a system of parochial instruction, 
universal in its o p, perfect in 
its kind, and so admirably connected 
with the religious institutions of the 
nation, that while the partisans of free. 
dom have ascribed toit ali the subse: 
quent prosperity of the nation, the 
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friends of religion and morality have! 
been equally loud in its commenda; 
tion; and experience has traced to it: 
none of these unhappy consequen- 
ces which the warmest supporters of 
universal knowledge admit have too 
often attended, at least in great cities, 
the mere concession to the people of 
the means of information in these 
times.t 

It is the glory of the present age, 
that more humane ideas have come 
to prevail generally on the admini- 
stration ef criminal law; and the 
great names of Romilly, Mackintosh, 
and Peel, have been illustrated by 
their efforts in this benevolent ca. 
reer, not less than by their ability and 
eloquence in the general field of po- 
lities. The great work, however, is yet 
unfinished ; the Augean stable is but 
imperfectly cleared out ; many hun 
dred capital crimes still disfigure the 
English statute-book ; and the retutns 
of the very last year showed, that out 
of 1400 persons condemned to death, 
only forty-nine were deemed worthy 
of execution. When this deplorable 
inequality may be corrected, or the 
letter of the law be brought to a level 
with the humane spirit of the age, it 
is impossible to foresee; but thie 
much is certain, that this enormous 
evil never was experienced in Scot 
tish legislation, which never recog 
nised more than forty capital crimes 
—nearly one-half of which are: of 
English introduction’) since): the 
Union,{—and has been familiar from 
the earliest period with a mitigating 
power in the hands of the public 
prosecutor, which has always) kept 
the practice of the criminal: courts 
on a level with the feelings ofthe 
times, and has now practically re- 
duced even this comparatively in- 
considerable array of capital crimes 
to five or six. 

Judge Blackstone states it with 
reason, as the boast of the English 
law, that in cases of treason ‘the ac+ 
cused can be convicted on the con- 
curring testimony of two witnesses, 
and: that he is entitled to receive; 
fifteen days before his trial, a copy 
ofirhis indictment, with the names, 
residence, and prefessions of the wit- 
nesses who are to be adduced, and 
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the assizers who are to serve against 


him. Every one acquainted with the 
practice of criminal law, must ‘ad~ 
mire the wisdom and humanity: of 
these regulations, and the more so, 
that they are established’ in’ those 
cases. where the Crown appears in 
good earnest as a prosecutor, and 
there was the greatest reason to 
dread an undue preponderance 
against the prisoner; but in our ad- 
miration of the English law in this 
particular, we must not overlook the 
humane and independent spirit of 
the Scottish legislature, which, an 
hundred and sixty-two years ago, 
conferred these important privileges 
upon all criminals in all cases, and 
fixed them so indelibly in the prac- 
tice of that country, that they have, 
ever since that time, formed the deep 
foundations; non tangenda non mo- 
venda, of the Scottish criminal juris- 
udence:* 

The humanity of the present times 
has ae energetically contended 
with ‘the ‘natural apprehensions of 
the English lawyers and judges, to 
give the right of being defended by 
counsel ‘to--prisoners charged with 
felony. It is singular that this’ pri- 
vilege, often: of vital importance in 
doubtful cases, has been established 
for mearly -three: centuries “in the 
Scottish law; and: that “by: special 
statute, not only are the accused in 
all cases:entitled to be heard at full 
length: by,counsel on the evidence, 
aud tohave the last word in the de- 
bate; bntiim: the-event of his being 
unable, ‘or having neglected to fee 
counsel for himself, the judge is en- 
joined te assign him counse), and it 
is illegal:to proceed to the trial of a 
ptisoner-uniess he is so protected.t 
Great apprehensions are expressed 
in England Jest the introduction of 
a similar privilege should protract, 
to.an unreasonable and intolerable 
length; the ‘already burdensome sit- 
tings of their:assizes ; but no such 
inconvenience has been experienced 
in Scotland, where; in consequence 
of the:) efforts: made “by ' counsel: to 
abridge: the ‘proceedings im cases 

where: the: evidence is clear, crimi4 
justice sis; upon the whole, admi- 
nisterédi juet) as ¢apidby ag in» eg: 
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land, while, at the same time, in those 
cases where the guilt ‘of the accused 
is really doubtful, the pleading’ of 
his’ counsel “is often of decisive 
weight in establishing his innocence. 

The oppression of the poor, by the 
litigious efforts of the rich, has, in 
every age, been the favourite sub- 
ject of fervent, and:too often just 
déclamation, by the friends of free- 
dom. Much has been done, and still 
more attempted, in England, to ob- 
viate this evil; but nothing more ef- 
fectual than has for two centuries 
been established im every court in 
Scotland, where the est suitors, 
by being placed on what is called the 
poor’s-roll; are’ enabled ‘to maintain 
even ae suit with the most 
powerful ‘and wealthy opponent-} 
As matters at present stand, the only 
doubt is, whether this favour to, the 
poor is’ not carried’ too far, and 
whether those who appear in courts 
in forma pauperum; having nothin 
to lose, do not possess an undue, an 
often oppressive, ‘advantage in a 
question with those who are not 
exempted from that liability. 

The Seotch system of~ banking; 
the security of which was completely 
proved in thegreat commercial panic 
of 1825; and the important effects: of 
which are apparent in the unexam- 
pled strides which North Britain 
has made in wealth and prosperity 
during the last’ century, has now 
become the general object of imte- 
rest and attention in the southern 
part of the island; and various at- 
tempts have been made to establish 
joint-stock companies, on’ similar 
principles, for the wider extension 
of the benefits of banking among the 
vast commercial classes of England. 
It was by an act of the Scottish Par- 
liament that the foundation of this 
admirable system was laid;§ and 
before the Union, that two of: the 
most opulent and prosperous of our 
banking establishments, the Bank of 
Scotland; and the firm now called 
Sir William Forbes: and: Company, 
were seb on foot; while it is by the 
steady adherence: of- the: Scottish 
courts to the’ principle of their ceri 
mon aw,sthue the! pr fonds’ of 
the! paruners) fucluding their tanded 
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estates, are liable universally for the 
debts of the firm, that the whole sta- 
bility and security of that important 
but perilous branch of national com- 
merce has been established. 

It is within these few years only 
that the humanity of the Legislature 
has interposed in England in favour 
of that unfortunate class of persons, 
insolvent debtors; but the Scottish 
legislature, an hundred and forty 
years ago, gave them, by the rights 
of applying for a cessto bonorum, or 
transference of their goods without 
reserve to their creditors, a complete 
— against the hardship of 

prisonment, except in those cases 
where the fraudulent concealment 
of funds called for the application 
of that severity.* The effect of this 
happy measure, originally devised 
by the wisdom or sympathy with 
insolvents of Julius Cesar, has been 
such, that the dreadful evils of pro- 

incarceration, so well known 
and so much the object of dread in 
E » have been for a century- 
and-a-half unknown in the northern 
part of the island; and few debtors 
are confined above six weeks, ex- 
pied & those cases where their 
fraud conduct obviously calls 
for the application ef that severe 


y- 

Not content with this great con- 
cession to unfortunate debtors, the 
Scottish Parliament, by a statute in 
the same year,+ established what is 
called the Act of Grace, whereby a 
debtor,who is unable to aliment him- 
self in jail, is entitled to apply to the 
Magistrates, keepers of the prison, to 
have a certain weekly allowance, 
adequate to his maintenance, assign- 


ed to him, at the expense of the cre- 
ditor who ledged him in prison. The 
effect of this regulation has 


been not only to hinder the starva- 
tion of ers for civil debts in 


jail, but in a great d to prevent 
that ruinous accum of claims 


t them in the f jail fees, 
which ieaves dong jue the carn ee 
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tion of imprisonment in those ‘cases 
where the debtor was unable or un- 
willing to obtain the benefit of libe. 
ration by a cessio bonorum. 

The introduction of the retrospec- 
tive period in bankruptcy, which Eng. 
Jand owes to the enlightened e 
rience of Sir Samuel Romilly, is 
justly regarded as one of the great. 
est improvements in her bankrupt 
law, and has done more to check 
the frauds of insolvent traders than 
any other enactment since the first 
introduction of that system. But 
the provisions of his act are nothing 
but a copy of the act passed by the 
Scottish Parliament above a century 
before;{ which, with a prophetic 
wisdom most remarkable, adopted, 
in 1696, those very provisions against 
the fraudulent alienations of 
on the eve of bankruptcy, which the 
wider commerce and more extensive 
ee <a of England 
only suggested adoption a cen- 
tury afterwards. “i 

Proteetion to the cultivator against 
the — of his landlord, or the 
prejudicial effects of a change of pro- 
prietors, is one of the great objects 
of civil meen et and it is justly 
remarked by Mr Hume, as a decisive 

oof of the slow progress of 

om even in England, its fa 
voured abode, that a few previsions 
for the protection of thelr plough- 
wet tee that is to’ be found im 
agna Charta itself in favour of that 
tant body of men, ‘the rufal 
tivators. But in Scotland, fall’‘and 
absolute protection was secured to 
this most important class four hun- 
dred yearsago, by a statute, passed, as 
its preamble bears, for the 
“ of re oo folk that labour’ the 
.” This act was so 
Sets its operation, and so fn soi 
in its protection, that Adam Smith 
remarks, that it is of itself sufficient, 
by having laid the foundation of 
leases, to account for all the subse- 


yma cultural’ prosperity © of 


The agricultural in of Tre- 
land, till within these few years, has 
been perpetually blighted by the 
reinous privilege which the land- 
tords of that country enjoyed: of dis- 
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training any of the numerous sub- 
tenants on their land, not merely for 
the rent due by that subtenant to the 
superior from whom he held, but for 


the arrears. of rent, how great so- 
ever, interposed between them and 
the owner of the soil. This right, in 
its application to a country where 
subtenants were universal, and four 
or five hands were poqnente inter- 
posed between the landlord and the 
cultivator of the soil, was obviously 
utterly destructive of agricultural 
capital, and a complete bar to its 
growth; and it may be doubted 
whether the legislation of late years 
has provided an adequate remedy 
for this enermous evil. But that 
which the British Parliament, in the 
nineteenth century, has hardly been 
able to accomplish, was completely 
effected in the sixteenth, in regard 
to feu-heldings, or rights of proper- 
ty, by the Scottish legislature, by a 
statute which enacted that, when 
the vassal has paid his dues to his 
immediate superior, he shall be free 
of all claim at the instance of the 
overlord ;*.. am enactment which 
speedily led toa similar rule being 
ad by the courts of law, in the 
case of subtenants br on the 
land with the consent. of the land~ 
lord; and. has.completely freed Scot- 
land from all the evils arisin 
the distraining of a subtenant for the 
arrears of. rent due by a tenant-in- 
chief, which have so long and justly 
been complained of in the Sister 


quence. of a conviction for that of- 
fence by the English law, which 
extends the consequence of crime to 
distant generations, by “ damming 
up and rendering utterly impervi- 
ous,” in the quaint language of their 
lawyers, the channels by which in- 
heritable; blood is transmitted by a 
traitor to his descendants, never was 
known in Scotland; and,. im the 
Worst.times, a son might, by the law 
of that. country, succeed to the-estate 
of a father who had been. convicted 
and. suffered death for high treason. 
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der were only the forfeiture of what 
they called the movable estate, in 
other words, the goods and chattels 
of the traitor, and the liferent of his 
heritage; but no forfeiture of the | 
land itself, either to the injured so- 
vereign, or the over-lord of the fee. 

It is a questo verata in England, 
whether the registration acts recently 
brought forward in Parliament by 
Government, are, or are not, calcu- 
lated to benefit the country; but no 
one entertains a doubt, that if a pro- 
per system of: registering titles and 
deeds in local courts, could be de- 
vised without the great evils of cen- 
tralizing every thing in London, which 
Lerd Brougham’s bills were ob- 
viously calculated to preduce, it 
would be a very great public benefit. 
This problem, the difficulty of which 
has occasioned the steppage of the 
measure at present in Parliament, 
was completely solved two hundred 
and twenty years ago by the enact- 
ments of the Scottish Legislature, + 
which established a system of regis- 
a — Sheriff and 
rough Courts in the provinces, partly 
in the records of the Gabocdne Saunt 
at —— which has so happily 
combined object of secu- 
rity and publicity te the titles and 
burdens of estates, with a due regard 
to local interests, and the conveni- 
ence of persons having a right.in the 
deeds to be registered, that for the 
two centuries it has been in opera- 
tion, no complaint whatever has been 
heard, either against its efficiency 
and utility as a system of registra- 
tion, or its undue tendency te mone- 
polize in the capital the business of 
the provinces. 

A commission has long been sit- 
ting in England to uce a tho- 
— simplification and amendment. 
in their law of real property; a de- 
partment of jurisprudence, which 
with them has grown into so com- 
plicated a form, that it has become 
the Herculean labour of a 
branch of the profession to master 
it; and more than one Lord Chan- 
cellor of England have declared that 
it is next to impossible-to frame a 
tithe te an estate to which an astute 
attorney will-not be able to state 
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a valid objection. In Scotland, a 
variety of statutory enactments, too 
numerous to be quoted, * have intro- 
duced, between two and three hun- 
dred years ago, a system of convey- 
ancing, which, without being perfect, 
is yet so comparatively simple and se- 
cure, that no similar complaints have, 
in the lapse of time, been brought 

inst it; and while vast sums are 
daily transmitted from London for 
the sake of the safer investment 
which the Scottish heritable bonds 
and titles afford to the English mort- 
gages or conveyances to landed pro- 
perty. 

It was the boast of Alfred that he 
had brought justice to every man’s 
door, by the establishment of a cir- 
cuit perambulating the kingdom, and 
holding courts in every county which 
it contains. The progress of time, 
however, and the immense accumu- 
lation of business in the principal 
counties, have contributed to render 
‘ abortive the benevolent designs of 
that immortal sovereign; and bills 
have repeatedly been introduced 
into iemens by the present Go- 
vernment with a view to obviate the 
evil, and afford, by the aid of local 
courts, that practical facility to the 
trying of —- of man and man, 
which in England has long existed 
only in the eloquent periods of 
Blackstone and Delolme. That 
which England, however, has not 

et attained, Scotland, under the 

stitution of its old Parliament, has 
enjoyed for four centuries. Its She- 
riff-courts have from the earliest 
period afforded a practical proof of 
the possibility of bringing justice 
expeditiously and cheaply to every 
man’s door—and of the economical 
and yet effective manner in which 
this duty has been discharged by 
those invaluable local courts, no bet- 
ter proof can be desired than was 
furnished by the late Parliamentary 
returns, which showed that twenty 
thousand eauses were annually de- 
termined in these inferior tribunals ; 
at an average cost to the suitors of 
only five pounds each, while such 
was the confidence in the judgments 
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given, that one only out of one hun- 
dred and thirteen is carried by appeal 
to a superior tribunal. 

Since the attention of the English 
has been strongly turned to the 


amendment of their criminal jurise 
penacee the importance of a pub- 
ic officer to conduct prosecutions 
for crimes at the national expense, 
has been strongly felt; and it is un- 
derstood that Sir Robert Peel, 
among other salutary practical im- 
provements which he had in view in 
the Home Office, was preparing a 
plan for the gradual transference of 
the right of prosecution from indivi- 
duals to a public officer, who might 
at once relieve injured parties of 
that vexatious and often oppressive 
burden, and introduce greater cer- 
tainty and equity into this important 
branch of government, than it could 
possibly attain while still subject to 
the passions or the caprice of pri- 
vate individuals. That great and 
really useful reform, however, is 
still unaccomplished, and England as 
yet labours under the uncertainty 
and the expense of private prosecu- 
tions. Whereas Scotland, from the 
very infancy of her jurisprudence, 
has been familiar with the institu- 
tion of a public prosecutor, under 
the name of Lord Advocate, who, 
without legally excluding private 
prosecutions, if the injured party 
prefers proceeding at his own in- 
stance, has practically superseded 
them, from the superior skill and 
success with which the proceedings 
are conducted at the public expense, 
than they possibly could in the 
hands and with the funds of private 
individuals. Of the good effect of 
this great institution, decisive evi- 
dence is preserved in the facts, which 
the Parliamentary returns of 1832 
have brought to light, that while the 
convictions are to the acquittals by 
the grand or petit jury, on an ave- 
rage of all England, as two to one, 
they are in tland as eight to 
one.t 

In England, the principle has long 
prevailed, that a creditor who pro- 
ceeds against the person of his 





* Particularly 1681, ¢. 18; 1549, «. 16, &e. 
Parl. Returns, 7th March, 1833, and 14th March, 1833. 
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debtor, has made his ‘election to 
abandon hig estate ; and landed pro- 
erty, till the time of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, was not liable to execution 
for civil debts, unless judgment had 
been recovered, and the debt ren- 
dered special on the land during the 
lifetime of the debtor; so that a 
bankrupt who got the start of his 
creditors, might cut his throat, and 
leave L.20,000 a-year secure and 
unburdened to his heirs. In Scot- 
land, notwithstanding the severity 
of the feudal institutions, of which 
we have heard so much, the execu- 
tion against land for civil debts has, 
from the earliest times, been com- 
paratively unfettered. Originally, 
aad down to the end of the thirteenth 
century, the same summary process 
lay opentoa creditor for attaching the 
land as the movable goods of his 
debtor ; and although the influence of 
the nobles struggled hard in later 
times to throw obstacles in the way 
of the seizure of their estates for 
civil debts, yet they did so with so 
little success, and the wisdom of the 
Scottish Parliament interposed so 
effectually to preserve open the 
access of creditors to the estates of 
their debtors, that the balance was 
turned the other way, and the injus- 
tice done for centuries was the un- 
due power afforded to creditors of 
carrying off great landed estates for 
inconsiderable money debts; a power 
to the use and abuse of which many 
of the greatest estates now existing 
in Scotland owe their origin. Re- 
peated statutes have been passed to 
check this abuse,* and at length the 
principles of a just accounting be- 
tween debtor and creditor were 
established, and as much land al- 
lowed to be attached only as was 
equivalent to the amount of the 
debt; but no fetters upon the exe- 
cution against real estates ever 
existed similar to those so much 
complained of in the neighbouring 
part of the island, and land lay al- 
ways’s much exposed to the pro- 
cess of creditors in the person of the 
heir, as it was in that of his prede- 
cessor; nay, in some cases, by 
reference was 
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of the ancestor over those of: + 
heir.t 

We could easily extend this enu- 
meration to double its presentlength, 
without exhausting the evidence 
which the Scottish Parliament have 
left in their legislative measures of 
the admirable political wisdom and 
truly independent spirit by which 
they were actuated. Enough—and 
perhaps our southern readers may 
think more than enough—has al- 
ready been done to establish their 
just claim'to the character of free, 
just, and upright ‘legislators. We 
shall only, therefore, add, what is 
perhaps the most surprising matter 
of all, and what the English lawyers, 
accustomed to the multorum came- 
lorum onus of their statutory law, 
will fully appreciate, that such was 
the laudable brevity of those ancient 
times, that the whole Scottish acts 
of Parliament, down to the Union, 
are contained ‘in three duodecimo 
volumes. And yet in these little 
volumes, we hesitate not to say, is 
to be found'more of the spirit of real 
freedom, more wise resolution and 
practically beneficial legislation, 
better provisions for the liberty of 
the subject, and a more equitable 
settlement of all the objects of the 
popular party at this time, than is to 
be found in the whole thirty quarto 
volumes of the statutes at large, and 
all the efforts of English freedom, 
from Magna Charta to the Reform 
Bill. 

From the preceding enumeration, 
imperfect as it will appear to~ all 
persons acquainted with Scottish ju- 
risprudence,it is evident that the wis- 
dom and public spirit of the Scottish 
Parliament, anterior to the Union, had 
not only procured for the people of 
Scotland all the elements of real free« 
dom, but had effected a settlement 
on the most secure and equitable 
basis of all the great questions which 
it is the professed object of the libe- 
ral party to resolve in a satisfactory 
manner at this time. It appears, 
that above 200 years ago, the Scot- 
tish Parliament had not only “ef- 
fected a settlement, on the “fost 
equitable footing, of the difficult 
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as to relieve entirely the cultivators 
of that burden, but established an 
admirable system of poor laws, the 
efficacy and security of which have 
been proved by the experience of 
three centuries ; provided an effec- 
tual remedy against the evils of ar- 
bitrary or illegal imprisonment ; esta- 
blished a complete and universal 
system of public instruction; intro- 
duced a humane but effective sys- 
tem of criminal law; given to the 
meanest prisoner, charged with an 
ordinary offence, the same privileges 
which the English law concedes 
only to state offenders accused of 
high treason; awarded to all prison- 
ers the right of being defended by 
counsel, and heard by them upon 
the evidence ; provided for the pro- 
tection of the poor in litigation 
against the rich; laid the foundations 
of an admirable system of —- 
the security and benefits of whic 
subsequent experience has abun- 
dantly verified ; afforded a humane 
relief to insolvent debtors, so as to 
check completely the evils of pro- 
longed imprisonment; extended 
their care even to the aliment of 
poor prisoners in jai] unable to pro- 
vide for themselves; established 
that retrospective period in bank- 
tuptcy, which English wisdom did 
not adopt for a century afterwards ; 
gave absolute security to the culti- 
‘vators of the soil in the enjoyment 
of their leasehold rights ; effectually 
een the oppression of the hus- 
‘bandman by the exactions of middle- 
men, or the distraining for more than 
their own rents by the owner of the 
soil; never admitted the hideous 
injustice arising from the corruption 
of the blood in cases of high trea- 
son, but limited the punishment to 
the person and movable estate of 
the transgressor; established an ad- 
mirable and universal system of 
registration for all titles and mort- 
gages relating to real property; 
introduced a lucid and intelligible 
‘system for the conveyance of landed 
estates, and the burdens created 
“thereon ; brought cheap justice home 
to every man’s door by an unexcep- 
tionable system of local courts; 
provided for the just and effectual 
—— of crimes by the esta- 
lishment of a public officer intrust- 
ed with the discharge of that 
important function; gaye a compa- 


ratively ready access to creditors 
against the real estates of their 
debtors, and allowed execution to 
proceed at once against the person 
and estate of the debtor. Whether 
these were important objects to 
have been gained, great and glorious 
attempts to have been made by the 
Parliament of a remote, inconsider- 
able, and distracted kingdom, du- 
ring the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, we leave it to 
our readers to judge; but this we 
will affirm, that if they were not, 
then is the whole liberal party of 
Great Britain at fault, and wander. 
ing in the dark at the present time; 
for almost the whole objects, for the 
acquisition of which they professsuch 
anxiety in England in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, were secured 
for Scotland by her native legisla- 
ture before the end of the seven- 
teenth. 

And it is a people who have done 
SUCH THINGS for the cause of national 
independence and civil liberty—who 
are styled, by the modern legislators 
of Scotland, as having been “ desti- 
tute in every age of the spirit of 
Freedom ;” itis a constitution which 
has produced a legislature which 
has done so mucu for the cause of 
real freedom, that it is the boast of 
our modern reformers “to have 
torn to threads and patches; not to 
have left a rag or a vestige remain- 
ing.” We have only to hope that 
the reformed legislature of Scot- 
land may do one tenth as much for 
the cause of real liberty as the unre- 
formed one has done; and that our 
descendants, a hundred years here- 
after, may find themselves in pos- 
session of all the rights and privi- 
leges, and as secure in their enjoy- 
ment, as we were when the mighty 
change was effected. 

And let not our southern read- 
ers be carried away by the so- 
phism, so frequently employed by 
persons ignorant or desirous to con- 
ceal the truth on the subject, that 
Scotland has thriven, not from 
any efforts of its native legislature, 
but from the influence of British 
freedom. We wish to be just; we 
acknowledge with gratitude the 
great benefits which Scotland has 
derived from the Unio; we are 
thankful for the cessation of internal 
British war, and feel the full advan- 
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tages which have resulted from the 
opening of the English market, the 
stimulating influence of British ca- 
pital, and the generous gift of Bri- 
tish treasures; but when we turn 
to the statute-book, and examine 
what improvement the laws of Scot- 
land have received from the Union, 
we are constrained to admit, that, 
with the exception of the act abo- 
lishing ward holdings, and heritable 
jurisdictions in 1746, Scotland hardly 
received any legislative amelio- 
ration during the whole of the 
eighteenth century, and that was not 
conferred by the benevolence of 
English wisdom, but extorted by the 
terrors of the Highland broadsword. 
The vast improvements in our cri- 
minal practice which have taken 
place within the last twenty years, 
were not owing to any admixture of 
English legislation, but to the admi- 
rable wisdom and experienced sa- 
gacity of Sir William Rae, the Scotch 
Lord Advocate, who followed out 
solely and exclusively the principles 
of Scotch jurisprudence. Four great 
changes only of late years, we ad- 
mit, are of English origin. The Re- 
form Bill, the Borough Reform, the 
Introduction of Trial by Jury in 
civil causes—for it had existed from 
the earliest period in criminal—and 
the immense change in legal forms 
introduced by the Judicature Act. 
Whether they are improvements of 
not, time alone can show, and a half 
century will not enable the nation 
to determine with accuracy ; but so 
far as experience has hitherto gone, 
we believe there are few Scotchmen, 
even of the reform party, capable of 
judging on the subjects, who do not 
already secretly regret our ancient 
institutions, and the hands in which 
political influence was placed by our 
original constitution. 

And if Scotland has prospered 
solely in consequence of the exter- 
nal influence of England, and in 
spite of the tyranny and selfishness 
of its native legislature, how, we 
would ask, has the same influence 
proved so destructive to Ireland? 
When we turn to that country, we 
hear nothing from the liberal party, 
but vituperation and abuse of the 
cruelty, injustice, and tyranny of 
England; the whole wretchedness, 
crimes, and suffering of its unhappy 
people are, without hesitation, as- 
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cribed by the whole Whigs and Ra- 
dicals to the blasting influence of 
English ascendency; but yet that 
same ascendency, we are teld by the 
same party, was the sole cause of 
the prosperity of Scotland, and de- 
spite the tyranny of its native rulers, 
overspread the land with plenteous- 
ness. Will they be so good as to 
tell us how the same foreign ascen- 
dency, which to Ireland was the 
Simoom of the desert, has proved to 
Scotland only the zephyr of spring ? 
Will they explain how it happened 
that the English statesmen lavished 
their wisdom on Scotland during the 
seventeenth century, to the exclusion 
of their native country; and that no 
traces in the English statute-book 
were to be found of those admirable 
principles of legislation which, for 
two centuries, have been esta- 
blished in Scotland, till the days 
of Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr 
Brougham? Will the numerous fo- 
reign and domestic vituperators of 
the old Scottish institutions be kind 
enough to point out the English mo- 
del from which any of the admirable 
ancient Scottish statutes we have 
mentioned were taken, or specify 
the name of the English monarch, 
minister, or legislator, whose influ- 
ence or authority procured the 
enacting in its native Parliaments of 
any one of these truly wonderful 
laws? They cannot—we defy them 
to point out the slightest trace of 
English influence or example in any 
of these monuments of native wis- 
dom; and, in fact, before the union 
of the crowns, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment were so thoroughly exasper- 
ated against their southern neigh- 
bours, that it would have been-suffi- 
cient to ensure the rejection of any 
measure, that it had been supposed 
to have emanated from English in- 
fluence; and after that event, till the 
union of the kingdoms, the inhabi-. 
tants of South Britain were too 
much occupied by their intestine 
quarrels to have any time to be- 
stow a thought on their savage neigh- 
bours to the north of the Tweed, 
excepting as to sowing the seeds of 
dissension or corruption among 
their nobles, a mode of government 
in which they were for long but too 
successful. 

Intruth, the early precocity of Scot- 
land in legislative wisdom, and the 
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extraordinary provisions made by 
its native Parliaments in remote 
periods, not only for the well-being 
of the people, but the coercion alike 
of regal tyranny and aristocratic op- 
pression, and the instruction, relief, 
and security of the poorer classes, 
is one of the most remarkable facts 
in the whole history of modern Eu- 
rope, and well deserving of the spe- 
cial attention of historians and states- 
men, both in that and the neighbour- 
ing country. When we recollect 
what was the state of that remote 
and sterile kingdom in the four cen- 
turies preceding the Union, during 
which these extraordinary monu- 
ments of legislative wisdom were 
erected; when we remember that 
for the first two centuries of that 
period, it was lacerated by an almost 
incessant warfare for its nationalinde- 
pendence, invaded twenty times by 
immense foreign armies, repeatedly 
pierced to the heart by foreign 
power, and plundered and devasta- 
ted everywhere by foreign bands; 
when we call to mind, that du- 
ring this constant and grinding 
military exertion, its fields were 
perpetually laid waste, its cities 
burned, its merchant vessels cap- 
tured, and the seeds equally of agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial prosperity, nipt in the bud ; 
when we observe that during the 
two next centuries, when the Eng- 
lish had abandoned their attempts 
to conquer the kingdom by main 
force, they had constant recourse to 
the still more dangerous method of 
management which consisted in the 
corruption and division of the no- 
bles, and that by the continual appli- 
cation of that potent engine, the in- 
tegrity of a great portion of the aris- 
tocracy was totally destroyed, and 
the nation kept in a perpetual state 
of feudal disorder, from which no 
one derived benefit but the arch- 
fiends who put their base and selfish 
passions in motion—-we are lost in 
astonishment at the laws which were 
framed during such periods of anar- 
chy, and the noble principles of le- 
gislation adopted by a people too 
often, to appearance, occupied only 
with the wretched and distracting 
objects. of individual ambition. The 
ordinary attempts to account for the 
wonder by the influence of France, 
the authority of the civil law, and 
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the institution of the “Lords of the 
Articles,” as they were termed, or 
committee of Parliament, intrusted 
with the preparation of all legisla- 
tive measures, though not destitute 
of influence, are obviously inadequate 


to explain its occurrence. For who 

oured wisdom into the minds of the 

ords of the Articles? Who filled 
the barons of a remote, poor, and 
half savage state with ideas of legis- 
lative protection to the labouring 
classes, and political wisdom which 
did not appear even in the favoured 
soil of South Britain for centu- 
ries after? Who taught that rude 
and illiterate people, what to adopt 
and what reject, out of the im- 
mense mass of the civil law? And 
where shall we find in the institu- 
tions of the old French monarchy, 
anything like the benevolent wis- 
dom, regard for the poor and desti- 
tute,and bulwarks of freedom, which 
are the glorious characteristics of 
the old Scottish statutes ? 

It belongs to the historian of Scot- 
land to point out the causes to which 
this extraordinary fact has been ow- 
ing ; but we cannot refrain from hint- 
ing at our own opinions on thesubject. 
The solution of the phenomenon, we 
conceive, is to be found, 1. In the 
long, heroic, and persevering struggle 
which the Scotch made for their na- 
tional independence, an effort which, 
like the successful combat with ad- 
versity, in an individual, developed 
many of the most valuable quali- 
ties of national character. 2. In 
the strong and deep hold which 
the Reformation took of the people, 
and the boundless extrication of 
thought, and dispelling of preju- 
dice, which in consequence ensued, 
during the last half of the sixteenth 
and the whole of the seventeenth 
century. 3. In the fortunate consti- 
tution of the national Parliament, 
which gave a full and fair representa- 
tion to the whole property of the 
nation, and entirely excluded that 
selfish and partial legislation which 
never fails to follow the ascendency 
of mere numbers. Already we see 
the liberal party holding up their 
hands in derision; but before we 
are done with this subject, we are 
much mistaken if we do not advance 
much, which will shake the opinions 
eH all candid men, even on the reform 
side. 
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No excuse will soon remain to 
every person of a tolerable educa- 
tion for ignorance on the interesting 
and important subjects on which we 
have now touched. Mr Tytler’s 
admirable and faithful History of 
Scotland, of which five volumes 
are already published, promises soon 
to render accessible, even to the most 
indolent reader, the whole annals of 
a country, not less interesting to the 
statesman than the lover of roman< 
tic adventure, or the admirer of pa- 
triotic virtue. To the disgrace of 
the Reviews and Magazines of this 
country, this highly interesting work 
has hitherto been noticed only in an 
article of the Quarterly. We take 
this censure to ourselves, we bestow 
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it without hesitation on the Edin- 
burgh; but we at least are about to 
make amends, and are preparing a 
series of two or three articles on the 
subject, which will commence in 
our January number. It is the only 
complete History of Scotland wor- 
thy of the name which has yet ap< 
peared, written with an antiquary’s 
knowledge and a poet's fire, replete 
with the elevated principles, and 
couched in the lucid style, which 
might have been expected from the 
author’s hereditary claims to literary 
distinction. We never with more 
confidence promised our readers gra- 
tification than from the account 
which we are about to give of its 
pictured pages, 
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Tue doctrines of every represen- 
tative state depend on the character 
of its legislature. In all countries, 
there is vested somewhere a power 
which is uncontrolled, and in the 
end rules paramount over all the 
other interests in the state. In des- 
potic realms this supreme authority 
is entrusted to the sovereign; in 
oligarchies to a few of the leading 
nobility; in a constitutional mo- 
narchy to the representatives of the 
people. They may for a time be at 
variance with the other branches of 
the legislature, but they cannot fail 
in the end to obtain the ascendency 
over them, and mould the constitu- 
tion generally according to the in- 
clination of the influential classes of 
the people. In England even if this 
ascendency, practically speaking, 
were doubtful, it could not fail to 
be secured by the exclusive power 
of granting supplies which the Com- 
mons possess. In every family he 
who holds the purse speedily ac- 
quires, if endowed with an ordinary 
share of penetration and firmness, 
the general command ; and not less 
certainly does the branch of the 
legislature which has the control of 
the supplies acquire in process of 
time an irresiétible preponderance in 
the commonwealth. This is‘no new 
or dangerous doctrine: it has long 
been a known principle of the Bri- 
tish Constitution : long before the 
Reform Bill was heard of, it had 


been observed by all practical states- 
men, that the whole powers of go- 
vernment were practically vested in 
the House of Commons: that it was 
in its bosom that the struggle of the 
three estates really took place, and 
that it was owing to the contest be- 
ing there conducted that it was car- 
ried on so smoothly, and the com- 
munity spared those rude shocks 
which never fail to arise from the 
determination of one branch of the 
legislature being openly and publicly 
negatived by another. It was pre- 
cisely because the functions of the 
House of Commons were so import- 
ant, and powers so vast were at its 
command, that the Reform Bill was 
felt by all men of reflection un- 
biassed by party ambition, to be so 
perilous a measure. It is hazardous 
to remodel any branch of govern- 
ment in a mixed monarchy; but 
when that which it is proposed to 
change is possessed of paramount 
influence, it becomes the most peril- 
ous of all adventures; for a false 
step once taken there is irretrieva- 
ble ; and the tendency to good or to 
evil once communicated, must be 
followed out to its remotest conse- 
quences. 

' It is of the utmost moment, there- 
fore, that all persons interested in 
their country’s welfare should seri- 
ously consider what is the present 
character and tendency of the House 
of Commons, and weigh well ‘the 
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advantages which have been gained, 
and the evils which have been in- 
curred, by the momentous change 
which it has been the fate of our 
times to witness. To this duty men 
of all parties are imperatively called, 
and none so much as those,who, from 
being on the populous side, and act- 
ing in conformity with the majority 
of” the electors in populous places, 
are more than their opponents like- 
ly to possess an important influence 
in its future composition. We are 
not going to argue the expedience of 
the Reform Bill: that is now mat- 
ter of history, and it will doubtless 
be fitly dealt with by the historian: 
We assume that change to be irre- 
vocable, and to form the foundation, 
be it good or be it bad, of the new 
constitution. We request the at- 
tention merely of men of all parties, 
to the working of the measure; to 
the tendency which the Legislature 
exhibits, the symptoms of evil which 
it has manifested, and the indications 
of good which it has displayed, in 
er that a determination which all 
‘are agreed cannot be recalled, may, 
if possible, be stript of its danger- 
ous consequences, and rendered 

ve of the — good of 
which it is susceptible to the com- 
monwealth. 

The first feature which must strike 
every person in comparing the new 
with the old House of Commons, is 
the diminished interest and abilit 
of the debates. We say this with 
pain, and in no spirit of hostility to 

e Reformed House; on the con- 
trary, in the most perfect disposition 
of amity towards it, and with every 
wish to find in the nature of things, 
and not in the faults of individuals, 
the cause of this admitted deficien- 
cy. But the fact is too glaring to be 
concealed; it is loudly proclaimed 
by the journals and periodicals which 
were foremost in promoting reform, 
and it is so evident as to have at- 
tracted the notice of the most in- 
considerate. No man now, be he 
Whig, Tory, or Radical, takes up a 
newspaper to read the debates with 
half the interest or benefit which he 
did five years ago. Lord Brougham 
declared, in his evidence before the 
Committee on Unstamped Publica- 
tions, that the great thing to be de- 
sired was to get the working classes 


throughout the country to read the 
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debates in Parliament; but really, 
unless they are better and more in- 
teresting than they have been in 
either House during the last two 
sessions, we much doubt whether 
the reading of them will increase, 
nay, whether it will not, on the con- 
trary, rapidly diminish, and possibly 
become altogether extinct. This is 
matter of universal observation, and 
of loud complaint in every part of 
the country. We have indeed abun- 
dant and frequent ebullitions of 
spleen in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; fierce and angry contentions 
in the upper branch of the Legisla- 
ture, occasional crowing of cocks, 
and never-failing long speeches in 
the Lower; but where do we find, 
except in the orations of the old 
members of the Legislature, any 
thing that is either instructive, ele- 
vating, or interesting? Sir Robert 
Peel makes sometimes an eloquent 
and statesmanlike speech; Mr Spring 
Rice brings forward an interesting 
and valuable array of figures from 
the Parliamentary returns; Mr O’- 
Connell pours forth an indignant and 
powerful specimen of Irish energy ; 
but with these and a few similar 
exceptions, all derived from the old 
House of Commons, what else is 
there that, to a man of any party, af- 
fords subject either of interest or 
instruction? Watch a reformer, as 
we have often done, when he takes 
up a newspaper overloaded with de- 
bates ; observe his face as he glances 
over the effusions of the popular ora- 
tors; above all, attend to the length 
o time during which he reads the 

iscussions, and you will, in every 
part of Great Britain, obtain decisive 
evidence of the estimation in which 
the debates in the Reformed House 
are held. e say in Great Britain; 
for doubfless the attention of num- 
bers in Ireland is agreeably fixed by 
the vast proportion of the columns 
which the effusions of their orators 
occupy, and the unmeasured terms 
of vituperation in which they assail 
the English Government, in what- 
ever hands it may be placed, as the 
sole and efficient cause of all their 
disasters. 

To those who looked forward to 
the Reformed Parliament as the pa- 
nacea which was to heal all the 
wounds, and relieve all the suffer- 
ings of the state; and the Reformed 
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Legislature as the fountain of bound- 
less and inexhaustible streams of 
wisdom, eloquence, and learning, 
which, unlocked in the chapel of St 
Stephens, were to flow through, in- 
vigorate, and instruct every class of 
society, this must doubtless have 
been agrievous disappointment. We 
shall not stop to observe that we and 
the opponents of reform always pro- 
phesied that this effect would take 
place ; it is of more importance to 
remark, that this result was una- 
voidable, after the irrevocable step 
was once taken, and affords no just 
ground whatever for impeaching 
either the capacity or patriotism of 
the individuals composing the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Here, as 
elsewhere, we shall find that it is ex- 
ternal causes and _ institutions which 
form men; and that much of the 
abuse which is bestowed, without 
reserve, on the individuals compo- 
sing national assemblies, is, in re- 
ality, due to the circumstances in 
which they are brought together. 
Politics, the knowledge of a states- 
man; the information requisite for 
conducting public affairs ; the power 
of swaying or even commanding 
the attention of large and mixed 
bodies of mankind, are not acquired 
either in a day ora year. By mak- 
ing an ordinary individual a mem- 
ber of Parliament, you no more fit 
him to discharge its duties, or com- 
mand the respect of the nation, than, 
by putting on a gown and a wig, you 
enable him to plead an intricate 
question of real property, or contin- 
gent remainders ; or, by placing a red 
coat on his back, and a sword in his 
hand, you give him the coolness re- 
quisite for command, amidst a tem- 
pest of grape-shot, or the roar of 
charging squadrons; or, by placing 
him at the wheel, you enable him 
to steer a vessel on a lee shore, dur- 
ing the horrors of.an autumnal gale. 
The cause of the usual delusion 
on this subject is obvious. Every 
man is accustomed from his infancy 
either to speak on politics or hear 
them spoken of by others; just as 
every man is accustomed to give his 
opinion with undoubting confidence 
on subjects of taste, how little 
soever he knows on the subject: 
but the poweg of speaking on both 
these subjects, is widely different 


from that of acting or producing 
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any thing original, or even tolerable 
in them. This is familiar in ordi- 
nary life ; and when any of the des~ 
canters on poetry, painting, or ar- 
chitecture, are set down to exercise 
the art of Milton, Raphael, or Phi- 
dias, we all know what sort of pro- 
ductions they bring forth. But this 
difference between a facility at 
speaking on an art, and the power 
of exercising it without an appren- 
ticeship and study of twenty years, 
perfectly well known in private, is 
not, as yet, from want of experience, 
duly appreciated in political life ; 
and infatuated multitudes constantly 
expect that their favourite public 
speakers are to make accomplished 
statesmen the moment they enter 
Parliament, from the possession of 
no other qualities than such as en- 
abled them to spout a ready speech 
after dinner, or pronounce a cutting 
sarcasm on the hustings. Whereas, in 
fact,to make a competent statesman, 
to acquire the knowledge requisite, 
not merely to speak well, but even to 
vote wisely on all the innumerable 
subjects which areconstantly brought 
before Parliament; to learn to with- 
stand alike the civium ardor prava 
Jubentium, and the vultus instantis ty- 
ranni; to know how to discriminate 
between the loud clamour of inte- 
rested classes, and the just impa- 
tience of improper restraints; to 
hold the balance even between aris- 
tocratic obstinacy and democratic 
encroachments; to induce the mul- 
titude to submit to present evil for 
the sake of future good, require a 
course of study as long, application 
as severe and unintermitting, and 
natural parts as considerable, as to 
form a great general, lawyer, or his- 
torian. It is in this circumstance ; 
in the extraordinary difficulty and 
complication of the art of Govern- 
ment, and the many many years of 
study and preparation, as well as ac- 
tual practice in Parliament, requisite 
to acquire any thing approaghing to 
eminence in it, that the real cause 
of the signal failure of the Reform 
Parliament is to be found. The 
people knew nothing of this; they 
could not be brought to understand 
it, they ridiculed it; and sentforward 
their own popular leaders to con- 
duct the business of the state, with 
no better preparation than the gene- 
rally su and delusive quali- 
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ties which had éaught their fancy in 
their electoral assemblies. The con- 
sequence of the vast deluge of mem- 
bers of this description, who sud- 
denly, on the passing of the Reform 
Bill, inundated the legislature, was 
the interminable harangues, the 
vehement contentions, the fierce de- 
clamation, and general want of prac- 
tical, sound, or useful information 
which, with a few exceptions, have 
characterised the new members in 
the present Parliament. 

Where talent and mediocrity, how- 
ever, it is said, knowledge and igno- 
rance, eloquence and hesitation, are 
jumbled together in one assembly, 
men of commanding qualities will 
take the lead, and those of inferior 
qualifications will gradually sink in- 
to the rank of followers. It is this 
reflection which forms the secret 
hope of the skilful and enlightened 
leaders of the movement party : they 
are constantly expecting to see the 
torrent of eloquence exhaust itself— 
to see men of business and practical 
habits step into their proper place, 
and the legislature resume the busi- 
ness-like, sensible form whichit wore 
im the corrupted days of Tory ascen- 

yy. There is some ground for 
this effect may, to a certain 
extent, take place ; but there is one 
consideration, which shows deci- 
sively that the Reformed House can 
never, underits present constitution, 
be brought to the workmanlike, use- 
ful form of the unreformed, and that 
the nation must’ make up its mind 
to see the publie time constantly was- 
ted to an enormous extent in intermi- 
nable discussions, productive of no 
other result but the securing to the 
popular orators their seats, and means 
of pursuing a similar annoyance in 
the next Parliament. That conside- 
ration is the multitude of members 
who now sit for populous urban con- 
stituencies, and the experienced ne- 
cessity of persons in that situation 
attending to their own interests 
_ rather than those of the nation, by 
keeping themselves in the public 
eye as leading, or, at least, frequent 
orators in Parliament. Aristotle has 
defined Democracy to be an “ Aris- 
tocracy of orators sometimes inter- 
rupted by the monarchy of a single 
orator ;” and the observation, based 
on a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, as it appeared in the stormy 
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forums of the Grecian Common- 
wealths, has been abundantly verified 
by the experience of our own times, 
Without referring to the French Re- 
public, and the enormous debates of 
its impassioned assembly, let us at- 
tend to the example of America, our 
own descendants—the bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh. Mr Ha- 
milton has told us what the slightest 
acquaintance with the proceedings 
of Congress must have already sug- 
gested to every observer—that the 
evil of long speeches has there be- 
come so enormous, as to threaten en- 
tirely to choke up the business of the 
legislature; that single harangues are 
frequently made for three days to- 
gether; and that, when a member 
rises on Thursday, it is announced 
in the newspapers that he is “ do 
heep the floor during the remainder of 
the week.” Congress, indeed, do not 
listen to these interminable orations ; 
the members write notes, sleep, or 
read the newspapers while they are 
going on; but what does that signi- 
fy? the long-winded orator plods 
through his Herculean task ; he prints 
it in the form of a pamphlet on 
coarse paper, and sends it down, 
price 2d., to his electors, who are so 
enchanted with the display he has 
made, that his return is immediately 
secured. Thus the interest of the 
members representing these popular 
constituencies is directly adverse to 
those of the States; to speak often 
and long is the interest of the for- 
mer; that he should speak seldom 
and short is the interest of the latter ; 
but as private will ever in general 
prevail over public advantage, where 
they lie in opposite directions, it is 
much to be feared that the evil is an 
inherent vice in democratic institu- 
tions, to which the wit of man, while 
they remain in vigour, will never be 
able to devise a remedy. 

This evil was experienced in a 
much lesser degree in the unre- 
formed House, from the compara- 
tively small proportion of members 
representing pages places who 
were there to be found, and the great 


number of persons who, seated in 
Parliament by the influence of pro- 
perty, were both relieved from the 
necessity of haranguing for the sake 
of their return at the next election, 
and, by being placed there by a per- 
manent interest, had leisure and in- 
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ducement to apply themselves, du- 
ring a series of years, to acquire 
and master the many difficult and 
intricate subjects on which they were 
called to decide in the course of 
their parliamentary duties. Hence 
it was that all the great statesmen of 
the last and the present age, on both 
sides—Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Fox, 
Canning, Romilly, Peel, Brougham, 
Macintosh —sat during almost the 
whole of their public career for close 
boroughs. Not only, however, is 
that avenue to statesmanlike know- 
ledge and ability now completely 
closed, but the other entrance, which 
is opened to the legislature, is guard- 
ed by sentinels, who will in general 
prevent any person of similar habits 
or qualifications from obtaining ad- 
mission, or, if he does get in, from 
remaining there for any length of 
time. No person now, who sits for 
a populous constituency, can place 
sufficient reliance on the duration of 
his seat in Parliament to qualify 
himself for becoming an accomplish- 
ed statesman. Who will engage in 
an apprenticeship of twenty years 
for a profession which may any mo- 
ment be cut short by the changing 
gales of popular favour? If he does, 
the chances are, that in the prosecu- 
tion of these great and worthy ob- 
jects, he will incur the dislike of his 
electors, and that his career in Par- 
liament will be of very short dura- 
tion. In short, the tenure by which 
the representative of a great and po- 
pulous constituency holds his seat is 
now so frail, that it is impossible to 
expect either that he will undertake 
the labour, cr can acquire the expe- 
rience, requisite for eminence or real 
utility in this great and difficult 
branch of knowledge. To expect 
that he will, is to look for the same 
exertion of industry and expendi- 
ture of capital in a tenant holding at 
the will of a capricious landlord, as 
of one who is secured in his posses- 
sion by a long lease. The only 
chance he has of keeping his seat is 
by constantly falling in, as the Times 
newspaper is said to do, with the 
popular feeling at the moment, and 
making frequent and turgid speeches 
in support of it in Parliament; in 
other words, doing exactly the re- 
verse of what is required to form a 
great or useful legislator. And since 
the great majority of members of 
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Parliament are now returned by po- 
pulous places, the melancholy fact 
cannot be concealed, that the foun- 
tain from which great and useful 
ability is supplied to the legislature 
is in a great measure closed, and 
that, in its stead, entrance is pro- 
vided to democratic ardour, and lo- 
quacious ambition. 

The next great feature which dis- 
tinguishes the Reform Parliament is 
the vast increase in the number and 
importance in the functions of Com- 
mittees. This is the natural result of 
an unmanageable assembly ; it is the 
effort which common sense makes 
to get quit of the load of superfluous 
and verbose members. The same 
thing may every day be seen in com- 
mon life. Observe a numerous as- 
sembly or meeting of persons in any 
rank of life or sphere of society, to 
whom the conduct of a piece of bu- 
siness is committed : what is the first 
step which, if they have the least 
practical aequaintance with the 
world, they invariably adopt? To 
appoint a Committee, with instruc- 
tions to carry the wishes of the ma- — 
jority into execution; and if 
Committee is numerous, the 4 
thing they do is to name a sub-com- 
mittee, till at length, by the succes- 
sive expulsion of useless but loqua- 
cious members, you arrive at three 
or four real men of business, by 
whom the work is done. The same 
principle and experienced necessity 
have, from the beginning, and will to 
the end of time, regulate the con- 
duct, and ultimately centre in a few 
hands, the whole power of popular 
assemblies; which created the com- 
mittees of general safety and public 
safety invested with the whole pow- 
ers of the Convention, and at last 
centered in that last dreaded body 
powers more despotic than ever 
were wielded by any monarch in 
modern Europe, Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, or the Czar Peter of Russia, not 
excepted. The experienced impos- 
sibility of doing any thing with great 
and unmanageable popular assem- 
blies, and the absolute necessity of 
confining to a few hands the real pow- 
ers of government, was the real cause 
of this. Long before these terrible 
committees bad attained their bloody 
distinction, the business of legisla- 
tion, as well as government, was, in 
fact, managed by committees of the 
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National Assembly, and the chairmen 
of these committees, in truth, were 
the most powerful and influential 
men in the state. Mr Hamilton, who 
has collected so much useful and 
important information in regard to 
the practical working of the consti- 
tution of the United States, tells us, 
that the case is the same there; 
that the speaking in Congress is lit- 
tle better than declamation, not in- 
tended to influence the vote of the 
legislature, but dazzle the electors, 
and procure the re-election of the 
speaker ; and that it is in committees 
that the whole real business of the 
state is conducted. These commit- 
tees, he adds, are so important and 
powerful, that they may be consi- 
dered as, in fact, constituting the 
real government.* The experience 
of these two great, democratic states, 
differing from each other so widely 
in situation, character, and national 
disposition, but yet perfectly agree- 
ing with one another in this particu- 
lar, may be considered as decisive on 
the subject, and as showing us, as in 
@ mirror, what is to be our own fate 
if the democratic institutions now 
egfablished take root permanently 


us. 
weticeyithen, it may be asked, did 


this net take place under the old 
English,,constitution, where public 
debates have, from the earliest times, 
gone on withput concentration of the 
powers of government in commit- 
tees, similar to those which so soon 
became omnipotent in the French 
and American Republics? The an- 
swer is, that the majority of the old 
House were not returned for popu- 
lous places, and therefore were not 
under the necessity of making fre- 
quent and long orations for the sake 
of pleasing their constituents and 
securing their re-election, which is 
so strongly felt by those who repre- 
sent such constituencies in the pre- 
sent Legislature. This circumstance 
may seem trivial, but in truth it is of 
decisive importance. It is not the 
mere number of an assembly which 
renders the delegation of all its 

owers to committees necessary : it 
s its unmanageable character, the 
variety of opinions and obstinacy of 
its members, and, above all, the pre- 
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speeches among them. Between 
such a body and one yielding the 
ascendency to men of experienced 
ability and prudent conduct, there is 
precisely the same difference as be- 
tween the crowd of fierce Covenan- 
ters, who were stoutly debating 
points of faith and doctrine at Both- 
well bridge, till the English dragoons 
were prepared to charge, and the 
disciplined, well-appointed squa- 
drons which followed the standard 
of Monmouth. In the old Parlia- 
ment, which represented not merely 
the numbers but the property of the 
nation, the great majority were men 
of business, or men who were re- 
strained by no necessity from yield- 
ing the lead to men of business: in 
the new Parliament, where the great 
majority represent numbers and not 
property, it is the sine gua non of re- 
election, the one thing needful to 
make oratorical display : and this ne- 
cessity, acting simultaneously upon 
several hundred members, produces 
that prodigious torrent of declama- 
tory speaking, and that immense 
flood of Irish eloquence, which threa- 
ten soon to choke up altogether the 
great channel of the legislature, 
and drive all the concerns and pow- 
ers of government to those smaller 
rills, where, from debates not being 
public, the same necessity is not 
experienced, and consequently real 
business may be done. 

This change, the progress of which 
has been sv very conspicuous du- 
ring the former, and still more the 
last session, is one, nevertheless, 
fraught with the very worst effects 
to the public welfare. It essentially 
injures the utility, and degrades the 
character of a representative assem- 
bly, when its public debates are 
chiefly calculated ad captandum, 
while the information and sensible 
opinions of its numbers are reserv- 
ed for the private committees, where 
the temptation to indulge in rhap- 
sody being removed, the real busi- 
ness of government is carried 
through. We are constantly told, 
that the great object is to enlighten 
the people on political subjects ; and 
that the method by which that can 
be most effectually done, is by put- 





* Hamilton’s America, vol. i., 350—357. 
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ting it in their power to read the 
debates in Parliament. But from 
the character which these debates 
are assuminggit is evident that they 
are calculated rather to mislead than 
instruct; because, instead of contain- 
ing the real opinions or rational views 
of the members, they abound too 
frequently with frothy declamation, 
calculated to please the giddy multi- 
tude of electors, but any thing rather 
than either inform their understand- 
ings or moderate their passions. We 
have no individuals in view in these 
observations; we speak of the ten- 
dency of institutions and general 
causes, not of particular men. But if 
any one attends to the opinions of 
the liberal party, as he hears them 
in private society, or committees of 
Parliament, and again as delivered 
in public in the House of Commons, 
he will perceive that the difference 
is great indeed ; and, unfortunately, 
it all lies on the wrong side; for the 
rational, well-informed, moderate 
opinions are delivered in private, 
while the exciting harangues are 
reserved for the great theatre of the 
nation. 

Farther, what a complex, strange 
machine the constitution will be- 
come if the powers of government 
are Leena J centered in these 
committees of the legislature, and 
the public debates become the field 
only for ambitious display and ora- 
torical emulation. Government thus 
in reality falls into the hands of a 
few individuals, whose measures are 
hardly more known or subject to 
control than the inquisitors of 
Venice. That was the state of 
France under the National Assem- 
bly and the Convention, and it is in 
a great degree the state of America 
under the Federal Union. In truth, 
it is unavoidable that it should be 
80, for business must be done; the 
national concerns cannot stand still ; 
and if the great public gate of the 
legislature is choked up, by the 
concurring efforts of individual ora- 
torical ambition, it must find out bye 
paths for itself. But the result of 
such a system is to produce, and 
that, too, right speedily, a general 
alienation of the people from their 
representatives. For when once 
they discover that their measures do 
not correspond with their profes- 
sions; that there is a language for 
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the people generally, and a sanscrit 
for the few initiated in the mysteries 
of government, the public irritation 
becomes great, just in proportion to 
the magnitude of the expectations 
which have been furmed, and the 
promises that were made. It was 
held out as a decisive reason fora 
reform in Parliament, that the con- 
fidence of the people was alienated 
from the legislature, and that it was 
necessary, at all hazards, to restore 
it: but from the specimen of the 
working of the new assembly, which 
has already been exhibited, there is 
too much reason to fear that the evil 
will ultimately be aggravated instead 
of being relieved, and that, in its 
final result, the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, if it does not go the whole 
length of revolution, will be more 
the object of obloquy, and probably 
unfounded obloquy, than any of its 
predecessors has been. 

The last great feature of the re- 
formed Parliament is the increased 
vacillation and uncertainty of its 
decisions. It is unnecessary to quote 
proofs of this; they are unhappily 
too well known; and have already’ 
been argued upon ad nauseam’by the: 
public press. It is of more import 
ance, and it is more just im ‘itself ‘to 
observe, that this unhappy Yvacilla- 
tion is not so much to be ascribed 
to the weakness or faults" of ‘indivi- 
duals, as the difficult ciréumstances 
in which they are placed. Consider 
the situation of any of the members 
for the popular constitdéncies. To 
obtain his seat, he was probably re- 
quired to pledge himself to certain 
measures which at that time formed 
the leading objects of popular am- 
bition; and he is perfectly aware 
that on his keeping these pledges his 
return to the next Parliament is in 
agreat degree dependent. But when 
he comes into Parliament, and is 
brought into contact with real states- 
men, with men whose lives have 
been spent in the acquisition of the 
knowledge requisite to form that ac- 
complished character, he speedily 
finds there are many difficulties in 
the way which never occurred to his 
heated and inexperienced imagina- 
tion, and that some of the objects 
which he was required to pledge 
himself to support, could not be 
gained without the utmost peril, not 
only to the monarchy, but to the 
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whole interests of society. Hence 
the vacillation, the indecision and 
fickleness which have distinguished 
the measures of the reform Parlia- 
ment; and hence the extraordinary, 
and, in the great mass of mankind, 
inexplicable contradiction between 
their professions and their actions. 
Hence it was that after having de- 
claimed for forty years on the mon- 
strous injustice of the English Go- 
vernment in Ireland, after having 
ascribed all the suffering of that 
country to their oppression, and uni- 
formly held out measures of conces- 
sion, as the only steps calculated to 
pacify the state, they were com- 
pelled to begin their career by the 
adoption of a measure of extraordi- 
nary and surpassing severity which 
at once suspended all the liberties 
of that country, and gave the lie di- 
rect to all their former arguments 
and professions. Hence it was that 
after having not once, but ten thou- 
sand times held out the burdens of 
the country as susceptible of agreat 
reduction, and the public distress as 
almost entirely owing to the waste- 
ful extravagance of Government, 
they were compelled recently to con- 
fess ‘in Parliament, that the public 
expenditure had been so far reduced, 
that no farther diminution need be 
looked for, and that a reduction of 
taxation could arise only from an 
increase of revenue. Hence it was 
that after having passed a vote taking 
off the malt tax one week, they were 
obliged next week to pass another 
putting it on again ; that after having 
one day resolved, by a large majori- 
ty, to remit Baron Smith’s case to a 
committee of Parliament, they saw 
themselves under the necessity, a 
few days after, of rescinding that 
very vote; and that after having first 
resolved to emancipate the slaves 
with a loan of fifteen millions to the 
West India planters, they were soon 
brought to do the same with a gift 
(and it was a most just gift) of twen- 
ty. The ignorant populace exclaim 
on these occasions against the undue 
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influence of Government, and the 
inexplicable contradictions of their 
Parliamentary representatives; and 
the radical press, glad of any op- 
portunity of bringing the Legisla- 
ture into contempt, loudly re-echo 
the cry! but, in truth, these contra. 
dictions are not so much an im- 
peachment either of the wisdom or 
patriotism of the reform members, 
as they are of the constitution under 
which they are assembled. They 
are, literally speaking, placed be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis; urged 
incessantly by their representatives 
to measures which their own better 
judgment tells them will be destruc. 
tive alike to their country and them- 
selves ; and equally terrified at the 
prospect of unseating the Ministry, 
whose existence is identified with 
their political ascendency, and en- 
dangering the institutions, without 
which they are aware the public li- 
berties cannot long be maintained 
from democratic despotism. Hence 
the weakness, the irresolution, the 
vacillation which characterises their 
conduct; a symptom, and a well 
known symptom, in the progress of 
the revolutionary malady ; and from 
which it is hardly possible in such a 
stage of the disease for any firmness 
or ability to keep itself free. 

The observations we have now 
made, will, we are persuaded, obtain 
the concurrence, in secret at least, 
of most candid men, even in the re- 
form party. It is for them to devise 


aremedy for evils already become | 


sufficiently apparent, springing from 
a change for which they alone are 
responsible. Opposing reform ‘as 
we ever have and ever shall do, we 
should yet pladly suggest a remedy 
for them if we saw one. But we 
confess we do not; and much fear 
that they are the commencement of 
a series of causes and effects, desti- 
ned in their final results totally to 
alter not only the balance of power, 
but the face of society, and the ulti- 
mate prospects of every individual 
in the British dominions. 
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THE FAERY QUEEN, 


LEGEND OF THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT. 


Poetry, Philosophy, Religion, are 
united in the Spirit of Love. By 
that spirit expanded and elevated, 
Intellect and Imagination create 
within themselves conceptions and 
emotions of the sublime and beauti- 
ful, the spiritual and the everlast- 
ing. Poetry is the produce of Love 
in its delight—Philosophy of Love 
in its wonder—Religion of Love in 
its gratitude—and thus in all bigher 
moods the Three are One. Love 
broods on the wonders of its own 
delight, and Poetry is solemnized 
into Philosophy ; Love is instructed 
in the First Cause, and Philosophy 
is sanctified into Religion. Then 
sings the Philosophical Pious Poet 
his hymns. and odes on Nature, and 
Nature’s God, and the tongues of 
men are as of Angels. 

Such being the genesis of genius 
in a great poet’s soul, and the origin 
of all his works, we must peruse 
poetry ina kindred spirit. Its end 
is not pleasure—but illumination, 
elevation, purification. We are of 
the earth earthy—but we are like- 
wise of the heavens heavenly; and 
“where heaven and earthdo make 
one imagery,” there is “the haunt 
and main region” of every great 
poet's song. Who but they have 
best shown us our moral being? 
They are our deepest divines. Ex- 
tinguish poetry—and how bare 
and cold at once would seem, not 
earth and sky alone, but all human 
life! The eye of the Lord of Day 
would lose its spiritual lustre, and 
serve but to ripen grain and fruit. 
The moon, in her mere materialism, 
would no more gladden the shep- 
herd’s heart, and be but a round— 
not even a lamp of light. Our pas- 
sions—our affections—now so ima- 
ginative all—would be little better 
than instincts—and conscieuce, who 
sits now on her own throne in her 


‘own dominions—with love on her 


right hand,and fear on her left, would 
have no power over mere animated 


and ruminating dust. What then 
would be the worth of the senses ? 
The eye and the ear now are poets— 
and make for themselves the world 
on which they look and listen to, 
till it overflows with colour and mu- 
sic, and to see and hear is bliss. 
Perception, as we now possess it, is, 
in spite of ourselves,a most poetical 
power, and Memory would have no 
hold ona momentof time, unaided by 
Imagination. _What would Reason 
care for her relations, her abstractions, 
and her generalizations, were they not 
all beautified by the delight in which 
they are brought into being before 
her inward eye? And think ye not 
that Isaac Newton had poetry in his 
soul, when at sight of the fall of an 
apple he conceived the law by which 
suns and systems are fixed or re- 
volve, and yet thought of himself 
but as a child gathering pebbles on 
the sea-shore ? 

False philosophy, false poetry, and 
false religion—all arise from self- 
willed ignorance, or miseonception 
of the intimations nature gives us of 
her own laws. “Truth and pure 
delight’ are inseparable, because 
cognate; but impure pleasure ob- 
scures, or confuses, those intima- 
tions which, in their settled bright- 
ness are intuitions. Hence, all great 
poets have been good men. In all 
cases where the physical has dis- 
turbed or oppressed the spiritual, 
poetry in that man’s being has lan- 
guished and died, or shown, by fits 
and starts, a convulsive strength te- 
nacious of troubled life. And so has 
it ever fared with philosophy and 
religion—in the decay or extinction 
of “ pure delight,” whether wrought 
by prideful reason rushing into the 
dark, or by polluted sense impatient 
of the ideal, philosophy degenerating 
into scepticism, and religion into 
superstition. 

Therefore, nowhere has there ever 
been—nor can thereever be—true re- 
ligion and false philosophy prevalent 
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together—and imperfect indeed, how- 
ever powerful, must be the poetry 
of a people who have perverted no- 
tions of Providence. The fire of 
{ Greek genius was often extinguished 
' in the heathenism weighing on the 
| poet’s heart ; the innate grandeur of 
| his moral being was not elevated by 
theattributes of Him whose nod made 
Olympus tremble — Imagination’s 
wings, as they would have soared 
round the empyrean, were clogged by 
the dismal feeling of a Fate. Yet, all 
that was of pure, and great, and good, 
was preserved, and spread by the 
poets, and sages, and priests—their 
esoteric doctrines, though not the 
same, were not unharmonious—and 
Homer, and Hesiod, and Pindar, and 
Eschylus, and Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, all strove to elevate morality 
'and religion in their poetry—like 
' Thales, and Solcn, and Pythagoras, 
and Plato, and Aristotle, and So- 
crates, in their philosophy—Socrates 
above them, and all the men of the 
ancient world, in every hour, too, 
and act of his life. 

In the ancient world, it would be 
most impious to say, that all know- 
ledge of true religion had been lost ; 
for in such high civilisation the high- 
est instincts of nature were strong, 
and to satisfy them, Imagination 
moulded intv a thousand forms, many 
of them most beautiful, the traditional 
fragments of the primeval faith. But 
Christianity has not only revealed, 
but inspired, in clearest and serenest 
light, and endowed new principali- 
ties and powers in the spiritual king- 
dom. There are names, now familiar 
household words, of virtues and 
duties bearing dominion in life, that 
before the Advent were names but 
of shadows and phantoms. The 
fable of Psyche is still beautiful to 
the fancy, and touching to the heart; 
but we have not to seek for solace 
to our sadness in imaginary em- 
blems of immortality, nor to trust in 
the ascension heavenwards from 
the dark, of something supposed 
spiritual within us, because of the 
fair unfolding therefrom of an in- 
sect’s wings. We do not hope—we 
believe that we are immortal—and 
in that belief the entire aspect of the 
moral world is for ever illumined ; 
though there are still clouds and 
darkness, they are pierced by a light 
from heaven, assuring Faith that 
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they belong to Time—itself to Eter- 
nity; and shall not poetry soar a 
lofiier flight through the ether, now 
that religion has lent her a seraph’s 
wings ? 

As the genius of Christianity has 
elevated all our faculties, as well as 
purified all our feelings, and none 
more than the Imagination, its influ. 
ence must have been felt on poetry 
as powerfully as on any other active 
and creative mood of delight and 
devotion commercing with the skies. 
And it has been visibly so. As artists, 
the poets of the ancient world, have 
never been excelled; and many of 
its forms of life, in different ages, 
especially the heroic, and many of 
the characters that adorned them, 
still retain in the works of the great 
bards of old a dominion over our 
minds which will last for ever. For 
sympathy survives widest and deep- 
est change of manners and morals; 
nor can time and space, with all the 
chasms of ruining disruption be- 
tween, cut off our communion with 
the generations of our kind, once 
illustrious for nobility of nature. 
But in the poetry that immortalizes 
the life of those remote ages, we 
miss much that we feel belongs to 
the character of our own life—to its 
very constitution; and our whole 
moral being, and all our human af- 
fections, are now consciously imbued 
with a spirit, purer, and deeper, and 
higher, and holier far, breathed 
from the thought of an Hereafter. 
Under the constant power of that 
thought, have all our faculties of 
feeling grown to maturity; all high 
Christian literature is therefore in- 
evitably religious. Poetry is the 


highestliterature ; it is sacred; and. 


of our greatest poets we feel the 
inspiration to be divine. 
The library of English poetry is, 


the most magnificent in the world. | 
Nor during any other equal period \ 
have nobler additions been made to | 


it than during the last fifty years. 
But, like the works of the great Eng- 
lish divines, these to the multitude 
may be truly said to be sealed books. 
They enter not into the education of 
the most enlightened people that 
ever lived on earth. To the friends 
of that people, many, even of their 
names and outsides, are unknown— 
but this is the age of reason—and 
in their stead libraries of useful and 
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entertaining knowledge—excellent 
in their way—are ambulatory all 
over the land. The noblest of all 
literature is nearly a dead letter to 
the lower reading public; yet is the 
lower reading public persuaded, by 
them who minister to its intellectual 
pride and poverty, that it is enrich- 
ing its mind with all treasures wor- 
thy the desire of free men. 
“ With other ministrations, thou, O 
nature! 
Healest thy wandering and distempered 
child.” 


We always associate, in our most 
meditative moods, when ranging 
over the library of English poetry, 
the works of Spenser, Milton, and 
Wordsworth. Not that their genius 
is of one kind; but because, beyond 
/ all our other poets, they are dedi- 
cated spirits. To their high calling 
their lives were vowed; they 


“ Know their own worth and venerate 
the lyre ;” 


their purpose is holy; and their firm 
assurance of immortal fame is in- 
spired by the beauty, and the purity, 
and the greatness of their own con- 


ceptions. Wordsworth sublimely 
said of Milton— 


‘¢ His soul was like a star, and dwelt 
apart.” 
We know the whole meaning of that 
line, which gives the character of his 
life. His two great poems likewise 
are like two stars, and dwell apart 
—lending light to each other—and 
none else is needed to illuminate that 
region of heaven. Paradise Lost! 
Paradise Regained! Magnificent 
sounds—each expressive of a world 
of wo and bliss! Wordsworth’s life 
has not been allowed the sublimity 
of Milton’s—for it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to let him enjoy almost per- 
petual peace. “ Not with darkness 
and with danger compassed round,” 
but with light and safety, his age is 
journeying towards the west. It 
may not have been given him to 
edifysuch a poem as either of those 
unparalleled two—but we know 
that a great work has been growing 
in his mind—like a tree cemitral in 
the grove—for forty years; and in 
the fulness of time, when it has 
reached its perfect stature, all the 
storms that sweep this earth shall 
| not prevail against it—but only bid 
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it stoop its swinging branches to the 
old mossy sward, to return majes- 
tically to its regal stillness in the 
calm of the succeeding sunshine. 
But all his inner life has been poe- 
try; his poems are numerous as 
flowers, and as various; and like 
flowers they classify themselves by 
their characteristical beauty almost 
as apparent to the simple sense as to 
the scientific; nor when bound to- 
gether in clusters is the harmony of 
the colouring impaired, while so 
sweet is the scent of the whole that 
the “‘ sense aches at it,” yet the soul 
is restored as if by balm breathed 
from the beds of paradise. Spenser 
died many years before he had 
reached the age at which Milton 
began Paradise Lost. But the muse 
‘** had visited his slumbers nightly” | 
through many seasons, and poetry 
had, from youth, been his passion. | 
Could we ever forget all his de- 
lightful lesser poems, nevertheless 
enough for one man’s life would it 
have been to compose the Faéry 
Queen! 

“ It was the custom of the time, 
says Mr Todd, in speaking of the 
‘* Verses addressed by the author of 
the ‘ Faérie Queen,’”’ “ for an author 
to present, with a copy of his pub- 
lication, poetical addresses, * to his 
superiors ;’” and he adds, that the 
age of Elizabeth was “ the age of 
Adulation.” Who Spenser’s supe- 
riors were it would be hard to guess, 
for he too was “a person of dis- 
tinction,” and of birth. However, he 
had illustrious patrons, who were 
likewise his familiar friends; and 
the admired and beloved of Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was well entitled to address sonnets 
to the highest in the world’s peer- 
age. His adulation of the Great was _, 


of a lofty kind—he bent the knee‘ |, 


with an air of dignity—and he knew 
that they could bestow no favour 
upon him, which it was not in his 
power to repay a thousand-fold, by 
one line, consigning their names to 
immortality, along with the Faery 
Queen. The custom of the time was 
a good one, and it was observed in 
the right spirit by Edmund Spenser. 
His are high souled sonnets—such 
as might triumphantly “ with the 
lofty equalize the low”—but: they 
are addressed, for the most part, to 
men illustrious for eminent station, 
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t actions, Or native worth, even 
more than by the accident of birth. 
It is pleasant to take “ one glance of 
that array.” “To the Right Honour- 
able Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord 
High Chancellor of England,” and 
the first person preferred to that dig- 
nity, since the exclusion of the ec- 
clesiastics, who was not a professed 
lawyer, but who, by the diligence and 
integrity with which he discharged 
its duties, proved the discernment 
of his gracious mistress, by whom, 
as Camden tells us, he had long been 
held in high esteem, Spenser, in his 
sonnet, reminds him that, 

“ Those prudent heads, that with their 
counsels wise, 
Whylom the pillours of the earth did sus- 
: taine, 
And taught ambitious Rome to tyrannize, 
And on the neck of all the world to rayne ; 
Oft from these grave affairs were wont 
abstaine, 
With the sweet lady Muses for to play,” 
and says, that as Ennius oft assuaged 
the cares of the elder Africaine and 
Maro Ceesars, so may he smooth 
with this presented song 
“ The rugged brow of careful policy.” 


* To the Right Honourable the Lord 
Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer of 
England,” whom we wish we could 
call Spenser's friend, but must not 
call his enemy—though in the Critic 
he shook his head— 


* On whose mighty shoulders most doth 
rest 

The burden of this kingdom’s govern- 
ment,” 


the poet, whatever may have been 
his hopes or fears, makes in his 
pregnant sonnet no mean obeisance, 
but says proudly of his “idle rimes,” 


“ Yet if their deeper sense be inly wayd, 

And the dim vele, with which from com- 
mune vew 

Their fairer parts are hid, aside be layd, 

Perhaps not vaine they may appear to you.” 


“ To the Right Honourable the Earle 

of Oxenford, Lord High Chamberlain 

of England,” and himself called by 

the author of the “arte of English 

Poesie,” “one of the Courtly Ma- 

kers,” “a most noble and learned 

gentleman,” he says, 

“ Sith th’ antique glory of thine aunces- 
try 

Under a shady vele is therein writ, 

And eke thine own long living memory, 
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Succeeding them in true nobility; 

And alse for the leve which theu dost 
bear 

To th’ Heleconian ymps, and they to 
thee.” 

Delightful praise from the pen that 

writthe Faerie Queen! “ Tothe Right 

Honourable the Earle of Northum- 

berland,” he says, 


* The sacred Muses have made alwais 
clame 
To be the nourses of nobility, 
And registers of everlasting fame 
To all that arms prefess and chevalry.” 
Therefore, to that “ Right noble 
Lord,” he sends “ the present of his 
paines,” that while the stout Earl of 
Northumberland defends it from 
wrong, he may reflect on that 
**Which gives them life that else would 
soone have dide, 
And crownes their ashes with immortal 
bays.” 
“To the Right Honourable the Lord 
Hunsdon, High Chamberlain to her 
Majesty,” he says, 
*‘ Live, Lord, for ever in this lasting verse, 
That all posteritie thy honour may rehearse.” 
“To the Right Honourable and most 
valiant Captaine Sir John Norris, 
Knight, Lord President of Munster,” 
after thirteen Jines of glorious praise, 
each line illustrating a noble quality 
or heroic deed, the adulator saith, in 
the flattering fourteenth that sums up 
the sneaking sonnet, 
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thy fame, 
Loue him that hath’ eff] 


The age of Elizabeth \yas 
‘an age of adulation” —¢@nd Edmund 


Spenser, Adulator-Gemeyal to the 
Court. But blame hinj fot too se- 
verely, we implore you/four follow- 
ing the “custom of the/time.” Set 


these sonnets by the side of John 

Dryden’s prose dedications, and 

“oh! what a falling off was there, 

my countrymen!” ‘That was indeed 

the age of adulation and of every 

thing base; when, in magnanimous 

delusion, Sir Walter Scott hath finely 

said, 

* Dryden, in immortal strain, 

Had raised the Table Round again, 

But that a ribald King and Court 

Bade him toil on to make them sport ; 

The world defrauded of the high design, 

Profaned the god-given strength, and marr'd 
the lofty line,” 
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The star of his nativity did not do the 
gentle Edmund such wrong as to 
suffer his bright spirit to be born 
on earth at a time when such fatal 
influences were rife in the lower 
sphere. He appeared, 


** In great Eliza’s golden days ;” 
nor Queen nor Court “ bade him 
toil on to make them sport.” Clio 


and Calliope inspired his song as he 
lay among the murmuring woods of 


his own beloved and beautiful 
Mulla—he was their laureat—yet the 
great Gloriana graciously received 
his lays—and so did all her goodly 
train of “high lords and mighty 
earls”—and his “‘ god-given strength” 
went ‘‘ unprofaned” to the tomb. 
Lo! Six of these noble sonnets com- 
plete—nor doubt that as they were 
indited and presented in love and 
gratitude, they were accepted in 
honour and with pride. 


TO THE MOST HONOURABLE AND EXCELLENT LORD, THE EARL OF ESSEX, GREAT 
MAISTER OF THE HORSE TO HER HIGHNESSE, AND KNIGHT OF THE NOBLE 


ORDER OF THE GARTER, &c. 








Maguificke Lord, whose vertues excellent 

Doe merit a most famous poet’s witt 

To be thy liuing praises instrument, 

Yet doe not sdeigne to let thy name be writt 

In this base Poem, for thee far vnfitt ; 

Nought is thy worth disparaged thereby : 

But when my Muse, whose fethers, nothing flitt, 
Doe yet but flagg, and lowly learne to fly, 

With bolder wing shall dare alofte to sty 


. To the last praises of the Faery Queene, 


Then shall it make more famous memory 
Of thine heroicke parts, such as they beene; 
Till then vouchsafe thy noble countenance 
To these first labours needed furtherance. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF ORMOND AND OSSORY. 


Receiue, most noble Lord, a simple taste 

OF the wilde fruite which saluage soy] hath bred ; 
Which being through long wars left almost waste, 
With brutish barbarisme is overspredd, 

And in so faire a land as may be redd, 

Not one Parnassus, nor one Helicone 

Left for sweete Muses to be harboured, 

But where thyselfe hast thy brave mansione ; 
There indeede dwel faire Graces many one, 

And gentle Nymphes, delights of learned wits, 
And in thy person without paragone 

All goodly bountie and true honour sits. 

Such therefore, as that wasted soy! doth yield, 
Receiue, dear Lord, in worth the fruit of barren field. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD CH. HOWARD, LORD HIGH-ADMIRAL OF 
ENGLAND, KNIGHT OF THE NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, AND ONE OF HER 
MAIESTEE’S PRIUY COUNSEL, &c. 


And ye, braue Lord, whose goodly personage, 
And noble deeds, each other garnishing, 
Make you ensample to the present age 

Of th’ old heroes, whose famous offspring 
The antique poets wont so much to sing, 

In this same pageaunt have a worthy place; 
Sith those huge castles of Castilian king, 
That vainly threatned kingdomes to displace, 
Like flying doves, ye did before you chace; 
And that proud people, woxen insolent 
Throngh many victories, did first deface ; 
Thy praise’s everlasting monument 

Is in this verse engrauen semblably, - 
That it may live to all posterity. 
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TO THE MOST RENOWMNED AND VALIANT LORD, THE LORD GREY OF WILTON, 
KNIGHT OF THE NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, &e. 
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Most noble Lord, the pillor of my life 

And patron of my Muse’s pupillage, 

Through whose large bountie poured on me rife, 
In the first season of my feeble age, 

I now doe liue, bound your’s by vassalage : 

Sith nothing euer may redeeme, nor reaue 

Out of your endlesse debt so sure a gage, 


Vouchsafe in worth this small guift to receaue, 

Which in your noble hands for pledge I leaue 

Of all the rest that I am tyde t’ account ; 

Rude rymes, the which a rustic Muse did weaue 

In savadge soyle, far from Parnasso mount, 

And roughly wrought in an vnlearned loome: 

The which vouchsafe, dear Lord, your favourable doome. 


TO THE RIGHT NOBLE AND VALOROUS 


KNIGHT, SIR WALTER RALEIGH, LORD 


WARDEIN OF THE STANNERYES, AND LIEFTENAUNT OF CORNEWAILE,. 


To thee, that art the summer's nightingale, 

Thy soueraine goddesses most deare delight, 

Why dee I send this rusticke madrigale, 

That may thy tunefall eare unseason quite? 

Thou onely fit this argument to write, 

In whose high thoughts Pleasure hath built her bowre, 
And daintie Love learnd sweetly to indite. 

My rimes I know unsauory and sowre, 

To taste the streames, that like a golden showre 

Flow from thy fruitfull head, of thy loue’s praise, 
Fitter perhaps to thonder martiall stowre, 

When so thee list thy lofty Muse to raise : 

Yet till that thou thy poeme wilt make knowne, 

Let thy faire Cynthia’s praises be thus rudely showne. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND MOST VERTUOUS LADY, THE COUNTESSE OF 
PEMBROKE, 


Remembraunce of that most heroicke spirit, 

The heauens pride, the glory of our daies, 

Which now triumpheth through immortall merit 
Of his braue vertues, crownd with lasting baies, 
Of heuenlie bliss and euerlasting praies ; 

Who first my Muse did lift out of the flore, 

To sing his sweet delights in lowly laies, 

Bids me, most noble Lady, to adore 

His goodly image, liuing euermore 

In the diuine resemblaunce of your face, 

Which with your vertues ye embellish more 

And natiue beauty deck with heuenlie grace : 

For his, and for your own especial sake, 
Vouchsafe from him this token in good worth to take. 


We called them—and are they not 
so—high-souled sonnets ? Meek and 
lowly words are interspersed—dropt 
no doubt in perfect sincerity from 
his fast-flowing quill—for the ‘‘ sage 
Spenser”—as Milton names him— 
was of sweetest disposition—and the 
exultation of a great poet‘in the 
Muses’ love is unlike as maybe to 
worldly arrogance or spiritual pride. 
But the star he set before his eyes 


was the greatest by far, and the most 
lustrous of all earthly Queens. True 
that Elizabeth was not so beautiful as 
Mary—that false Florimel. True that 
being a woman she had weaknesses, 
but they never accompanied her as 
| she stepped up to her throne, They 
may sneer at her virginity, preserved 
nb from the opportunities, more 
angerous than importunities, of 
Essex and Leicester and the rest, 
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who weep for the thrice-wedded 
and thrice-widow-weeded Loveliness 
who when a girl had been enjoyed 
by a feeble French boy, and ere she 
had reached matron’s eo by a 
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profligate English youth, and a ruf- 
fian middle-aged Scot, the murderer 
of her hated lord. Mary was not 
without religion, as her last hour 
showed; but before her imprison- 
ment we nowhere see it in her life; 
and her fair eyes, that swam in tears 
at the stern face and voice of the 
great Reformer, were blind to the 
dawn of truth beginning to empurple 
the Scottish skies. Elizabeth had 
studied religion, and she obeyed its 
recepts, and like a lioness,she arose 
in defence of the Faith. Mary was 
not without courage, and was will- 
ing to fight for her crown with her 
base husband by her side—till he 
fled—and she fled—how unlike Eli- 
zabeth when the Armada was at sea! 
Wisdom and genius and virtue were 
the body-guard of good Queen Bess 
--them the Queen delighted to ho- 
nour; and if she created the grace 
she saw in her Arthur, ‘twas but the 
common delusion of enamoured 
fancy, and a sin easily to be pardon- 
ed in such a heart, in its heroic and 
regal grandeur not inaccessible to 
love. Ruthven and his crew should 
not have murdered Rizzio; neither 
should Scotland’s Queen have cham- 
bered, though not in wantonness, 
with lutanists, and singers, and dan- 
cers, when Knox was thundering, and 
the voices of many were heard cry- 
ing in the wilderness, ‘“ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord!” Never was 
queen honoured like Elizabeth—for 
Shakspeare’s self rejoiced to cele- 
brate her praises—but Spenser has 
encircled image after image of his 
** Dearest Dread” with halo after 
halo more and more divine—and as 
Tanaquil, or Gloriana, or Mercilla, 
or Belphebe, or Britomart, we see 
her ever and anon rising and setting 
on the horizon, or mounted to meri- 
dian, a pure and shining light in the 
enchanted skies, and over the en- 
chanted forests of unfading Faery 
Land. 
In the introductory stanzas to each 
of the Six Books, he idealizes her who 
was in herself so bright; and you 
will thank us for showing you here 
some of those lovely lays. Hayi 


invoked the “ Holy Virgin, Chief o 
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Nine,” and the “ most dreaded Impe 
of highest Jove, Fair Venus’ Son,” 
to bring with him 

* Triumphant Mart, 
Tn loves and gentle jollities arrayed,” 


How beautifully he turns from them 
to “his dearest dread!” 


“ And with them eke, O Goddesse, 

heavenly bright, 

Mirrour of grace, and majesty divine, 

Great ladie of the greatest isle, whose 
light, 

Like Phebns’ lampe, throughout the 
world doth shine, 

Shed thy faire beams into my feeble eyne, 

And raise my thoughts, too humble and 
too vile, 

To thinke of that true gloroius type of 
thine, 

The argument of mine afflicted style : 

The which to hear youchsafe, O dearest 
dread, awhile !” 


Where it falleth him to write of 
Chastity, what needs him, he saith, 
fetch from Faery, 


** Forreine ensamples it to have exprest ? 
Sith it is shrined in my soveraine’s 
breast, 
And formed so lively in each perfect 
art, 
That to all ladies, which have it profest, 
Neede but behold the pourtrait of her 
heart, 
If pourtrayed it might be by any living 
art,” 


With exquisite delicacy he alludes 
to “ that sweet verse in nectar 
sprinkled,” in which “a gracious ser- 
vaunt” (Raleigh) pictured his Cyn- 
thia—and asks from that “ delicious 
poet” leave for a “ rustike muse to 
sing his mistresse prayse”’ — know- 
ing in his heart that the rusticke 
muse’s praises would outlive the 
all accomplished courtier’s— and 
that Cynthia would pale her inef- 
fectual light before the splendour of 
Gloriana the Virgin Queen, Bel- 
phebe the Virgin Huntress, and Bri-« 
tomart the Virgin Martial Britonesse, 
images of his“ dearest dread,” in her 
rule, in her chastity, and in her cou- 
rage. 

n the introductory stanzas to the 
Fourth Book, containing the Legend 
of Friendship,, after blaming the 
“ rugged foreheads” that frown on 
love, which is the “ root of all honour 
and all vertue,” he triumphantly ex- 
claims, 
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** To such therefore I do not sing at all, 
But to that sacred saint my soveraigne 
queene, 
In whose chast brest all bountie naturall 
And treasures of true love enlocked beene, 
Bove all her sexe that ever yet was seene, 
To her I sing of love, that loveth best, 
And best is lov’d of all alive I weene ; 
To her this song most fitly is addrest, 
The Queene of Love, and Prince of Peace 
from Heaven blest.” 





True, that when the Commons of 
England petitioned her to marry, 
Elizabeth told them that she would 
be well contented if her marble 
told posterity, “ Here lies a Queene 
who reigned*so long, and lived and 
died a virgin.” And true that, as 
far as we know, she kept her roy- 
. word. But Spenser wean tat, 

ough virginity is a gem, and thoug 
he st called chester “ that fairest 
vertue far above the rest,” no virgin 
dislikes to dream of love, nor yet to 
hear it predicted that she shall one 
day have a husband. Therefore he 
does not fear, on closing the Book 
of Chastity, and on opening the Book 
of Friendship—and “ Love is Friend- 
ship with a gentler name” —to offend 
Belphebe, by this delicious strain. 


“ Which that she may the better deigne 


to heare, 

Do thou, dread infant, Venus dearling 
dove, 

From her high spirit chase imperious 
feare, 


And use of awful majestie remove : 
Insted thereof with drops of melting love, 
Deawd with ambrosiall kisses, by thee 
gotten 
From thy sweete-smyling mother from 
above, 
Sprinckle her heart, and haughtie courage 
soften, 
That she may hearke to love, and reade 
this lesson often.” 
e 
The introductory stanzas to Book 
Fifth, the Legend of Artegall or Jus- 
tice, are among the noblest ever 
written—“ that strain I heard was of 
a higher mood” indeed; serious, 
solemn, sacred; and with that pomp 
and prodigality of well-chosen words 
from a treasury in which Spenser 
was the richest of kings, it unites the 
magnificence and majesty of Milton. 
Would we could quote them;all— 
but we can give but the ennobling 
conclusion— bao 
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« Most sacred Vertue she of all the rest, 

Resembling God in his imperiall might, 

Whose soveraine powre is herein most 
exprest, 

That both to good and bad he dealeth 
right, 

And all his workes with iustice hath be- 
dight. 

That powre he also doth to princes lend, 

And makes them like himself in glorious 
sight 

To sit in his own seate, his cause to end, 

And rule his people right, as he doth 


recommend. 

Dread soverayne Goddesse! that dost 
highest sit 

In seate of iudgment in the Almighties 
stead, 

And with magnificke might and woun- 
drous wit 

Doest to thy people rightcous doome 
aread, . 

That furthest nations fills with awfull 
dread, 


Pardon the boldnesse of thy basest thrall, 

That dare discourse of so divine a read 

As thy great Justice praysed over all, 

The instrument whereof, loe here thy 
Artegall.” 


These are daring words, but they 
declare truly the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings. God “ doth 
lend” to princes the power of jus- 
tice, and he will rigidly require an 
account of its use from his vice- 

erents on the thrones of the earth. 

hey hold sceptre and sword for 
their subjects’ sakes, and “ must 
to their people righteous doome 
aread,” for if they do not, God will 
command the people rise up, and 
snatch sceptre and sword from their 
hands, and breaking, trample them 
in the dust. Elizabeth so used that 
power, that a great people believed 
themselves happy under her reign 
and in the imagination of their de- 
scendants, a golden glow invests the 
age that bears her ever-glorious 
name. True itis, “that she farthest 
nations filled with awful dread;” 
and having driven danger across the 
seas, she secured an untroubled 
domain to native peace. She did so 
by “magnificke might and wondrous 
wit,” for, her counsellors were wise 
—and her hosts by flood and field 
were mighty—and England, with 
undying love and reverence, regards 
her—woman as she was—as the best 
monarch that ever sat on the throne 
of Alfred, 
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But why have we lingered so Jon 

on the borders of Faery land ? And 
where lies Faery land? In what la- 
titude? and in what longitude from 
Greenwich? We are no great hydro- 
graphers or geographers: yet we 
have travelled and we have voyaged 
many a league both by sea and land, 
in the kingdoms sung of by Spenser 
—the wondrous wildernesses of No- 
where, and Anywhere, and Every- 
where—with their own strange sun, 
moon, and stars—skies often without 
aspeck on their boundless blue—and 
often, sans-moments’ warning, bu- 
ried in a grave of clouds. Shut your 
eyes—fall asleep—and you will find 
yourselves wandering through its 
woods, or tossing on its waves, in “a 
dream that yet is not all a dream.” 
Nay, steady your waking eyes on 
the stillness of the ether, nor fear 
more than if you were an eagle, to 
stare on the sun, and the motes i’ 
the air will grow, in wonderful ways, 
intoanimated beings of human form— 
and your ears will hear magical mu- 
sic—and pageants which you think 
you have seen before, but cannot 
imagine where—whether in this or 
a former life—will keep sbifting be- 
tween you and the sky—some bright 
and glorious—others black and dis- 
mal—and there shall be dewdrops 
on the still grass and on the still 
leaves—and there shall come storms 
sweeping by to shatter—and light- 
ning shall all in one instant lift up 
and Jet down little worlds of green 
day-like beauty in the heart of 
night—and the sullen silence shall 
be worse than the thunder’s roar— 
and plumed hearses enveloped in 
death shall nod to nuptial cavalcades 
arrayed in life; and wakening with 
a start from the processional reverie 
so bewildering, you will, as you 
fall back on your own daily being 
and familiar world, think with your- 
self in the solitude—“ Is this Faery 
Land ?” 

Should this seem mystica), you 
must turn to the Tenth Canto of the 
Second Book of the Faery Queene— 
and read with good Sir Guyon 


“ A chronicle of Briton kings, 
From Brute to. Uther’s rayne ; 

And rolls of Elfin emperours _ 
Till time of Gloriane.”’ 


There you will be told that Prome- 
theus made a man, and stole fire from 
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heaven to animate his work, and that 
the creature was called E/f, who, 
wandering through the world with 
weary feet, found, in the gardens of 
Adonis, 


** A goodly creature, whom he deemed in 
mynd 

To be no earthly wight, but either spright 

Or angel, the author of all woman-kind, 

Therefore a Fay he her according hight, 

Of whom all Faeries spring, and fetch their 
lineage richt.”” 


From them shortly grew a mighty 
people, whose puissant kings sub- 
dued all the world. Their eldest son 
Elfin governed all India, 


‘* And all that now America men call ;”’ 


and their second son, Elfinan, found- 
ed Cleopolis, and Elfiline, enclo- 
sed it with a golden wall. His son 
Elfinell overcame the wicked Gob- 
belines; but his fame was eclipsed by 
Elfant, 


“ Who all of crystal did Panthea build.” 


Elfar succeeded, and slew two 
giants, the one with two heads, and 
the other with three; and he was 
succeeded by Elfinor, a magician, 


‘* Who built by art upon the glassy see 
A bridge of brass, whose souad heaven's 
thunder seem’d to be.” 


He left three sons, who were all ano- 
nymous kings in their turns; and 
their offspring “ rayned in due de- 
scents,” to the tune of seven hundred 
princes. After all these reigned in 
great majesty, Elficleos, who, after 
high advancing the crown of Faery, . 
left two sons, of whom the elder, 
fair Elferon, untimely died, 


‘* Whose emptie place the mighty Oberon 
Doubly supplied in spousal and dominion.” 


Mighty Oberon dying, left the fairest 
Tanaquil him to succeed by testa- 
ment—and 


*¢ Fairer and nobler liveth none this houre, 
Ne like in grace, ne like in learned skill ; 
Therefore they Gloriane call that glorious 
flowre ; 
Long mayst thou, Gloriane, live in glory and 
great powre,” . 
Though all this be pretty plain, per- 
haps |you may wish us to make it a 
little plainer to you, as Upton and 
Warton made it to us—so please to 
stippose Elfinan, the second son of 
Elf,:to: be King Lud, who founded 
London, or Cleopolis, 
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*‘ In which the fairest Faery Queen doth 


dwell.”’ 


Elfant built her crystal palace, Pan- 
thea, or Windsor. Elfinor’s bridge 
of brass may—nay must—mean Lon- 
don bridge—for Upton says that 
. a Faery King built it, “ not like the 
wicked Salmoneus, but for beauty 
and use.” These images are all 
adopted fromromance, but applied to 
realities—some of which, however, 
no man hath found out till this day. 
The “ wise Elficleos ” is King Henry 
the Seventh, whose eldest son, Prince 
Arthur, died, at sixteen years of age, 
in Ludlow Castle ; and whose young- 
est son Oberon, that is Henry Eighth, 
succeeded to the crown, marrying 
his brother Arthur's widow, the Prin- 
cess Katherine. It is remarkable, 
observes Warton, “ that Spenser says 
nothing of Edward VI. and Queen 
Mary, who reigned between Henry 
VIIL. and Queen Elizabeth, but that 
he passes immediately from Oberon 
to Tanaquil, or Gloriana, that is Eliza- 
beth, who was excluded from her 
succession by those two intermediate 
reigns. There is much address and 
art in the Poet's manner of making 
the omission.”” Who the gentlemen 
giants may have been, who were for 
a while so well off for heads, not 
knowing, we cannot say; and pray, 
who were the “ wicked Gobbelines” 
overcome by Elfinell ? Warton 
thinks it may either allude to the 
faction of the Guelfes and Gibbe- 
lines in Italy, or to another race 
of fairies, called Goblins, and com- 
monly joined with Elfs. E. K., the 
friend and commentator of Spenser, 
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remarks that our Elfes and Goblins 
were derived from the two parties, 
Guelfes and Gibbelines; but “ this 
etymology,” quoth honest Tom, “ I 
by no means approve.” Nor does 
Christopher North—nor did John 
Upton, prebendary of Rochester, and 
rector of Great Rissington, in Glou- 
cestershire. “ It should not be said 
seriously,” quoth the excellent and 
learned Prebendary, “ that the Elfes 
and Gobelines are derived from the 
factions of Guelfes and Gibbelines in 
Italy: these kinds of etymologies are 
the guesses of an ingenious and lively 
imagination ; for both the words and 
their significations, as now used, 
were long before these Italian fac- 
tions.” Upton offers many conjec- 
tures—which have been often re- 
peated, and refuted with indifferent 
success since his time, (see Sir Wal- 
ter’s delightful disquisition in the 
Minstrelsy of the Border, in which 
he used John Leyden’s notes,) re- 
specting the origin of the name Fai- 
ries; and he thinks ‘“ Gobbeline 
comes from the Greek Kolaru, de- 
mones quidam immites Bachici,’—and 
they do appear, we confess, all one 
in the Greek. 

If you are not yet satisfied, and 
still continue asking where and 
what is Fairy Land, nor have found 
it, where we gently told you it must 
be sought for—in the spiritual king- 
dom within every man’s own breast 
—we finally refer you to Spenser’s 
self, in the introductory stanzas to 
the Legend of Sir Guyon. Each 
line is worth its length, breadth, and 
thickness in platina. 


Right well I wote, most mighty soveraine, 
That all this famous antique history 

Of some th’ abundance of an ydle braine 

Will iudged be, and painted forgery, 

Rather than matter of iust memory ; 

Sith none that breatheth living air deth know 
Where is that happy land of Faery, 





Which I so much doe vaunt, yet no where show ; 
But vouch antiquities, which no body can know. 


* But let that man with better sence advize, 
That of the world least part to us is red; 
And daily how through hardy enterprize 
Many great regions are discovered, 

Which to late age were never mentioned. 
Who ever heard of th’ Indian Peru? 

Or who in venturous vessell measured 

The Amazons huge river, now found trew ? 
Or fruitfullest Virginia whe did ever vew ? 
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“ Yet all these were, when no man did them know, 

Yet have from wisest ages hidden beene ; 

And later times thinges more unknowne shall show. 

Why then should witlesse man so much misweene, 

That nothing is, but that which he hath seene? 

What, if within the Moones fayre shining spheare, 

What, if in every other starre unseene, 

Of other worldes he happily should heare? 

He wonder would much more ; yet such to some appeare. 


** Of Faery Lond yet if he more inquyre, 

By certein signes, here sett in sondrie place, 

He may it fynd; ne let him then admyre, 

But yield his sence to bee too blunt and bace, 
That no’te without an hound fine footing trace. 
And thou, O fayrest princesse under sky, 

In this fayre mirrhour maist behold thy face, 
And thine owne realmes in lond of Faery, 

And in this antique ymage thy great auncestry.” 


And now we come to the Legend 
of the Red Cross Knight; but be- 
fore we suffer Spenser to show him 
to you, “ pricking on the plain,” we 
must remind you of what you were 
told of him a month or two ago, and 
tell you something more of him than 
you yet know, that you may clearly 
understand ail his points when he 
appears. Recollect, then, that Spen- 
ser informed us, that on the first 
feast held by the Fairy Queen, “there 
presented himself a tall clownish 
young man,” who desired that he 
might have the achievement of any 
adventure that should happen; and, 
on being promised his request, 
“rested bin on the floor, unfitte, 
through his rusticity, for a better 
place.” A fair lady in mourning 
weeds came to complain, that her fa- 
ther and mother, an ancient king 
and queen, had been for many years 
shut up in a brazen castle by a huge 
dragon; on which that clownish 
person, upstarting, desired the ad- 
venture. The Fairy Queen won- 
dered, and the fair lady much gain- 
sayed ; but, in the end, the lady told 
him, that unless that armour which 
she brought would serve him, he 
could not succeed in that enter- 
prise. The armour was that ef a 
Christian man, specified by St Paul 
in the fifth of the Ephesians. It was 
forthwith put upon him, with due 
furnitures thereunto, and he seemed 
the goodliest man of all that company, 
and was well liked of the lady. Ett- 
soons, taking on him knighthood, 
and mounting the warlike steed the 
lady’s dwarf had led, he went forth 
with her on that adventure. 


Turn we now, fpr a moment, to 
Canto X. of the First Book, and 
we shall hear something more of 
this “ clownish young man,” and 
eke his name —for throughout 
many cantos he is nameless—and 
but called the Red Cross Knight. 
That godly aged sire, hight Hea- 
venly Contemplation, who dwel- 
leth in the House of Holiness, in- 
forms him, in the tenth canto, of his - 
lineage, and that he was not a fairy’s 
son, as he believed, but sprung 
“from ancient race of Saxon kings, 
who had 


‘* High reard their royall throne in Bri- 
tane land.” 

Him, unweening, had a faery reft, 
and bringing him into Faery-lond, 
hid him ina heaped furrow, where a 
~. found him, and brought 

im up in ploughman’s state, 


“ Whereof Grorcos he thee gave to name; 

Till prickt with courage, and thy force’s 
pryde, 

To Faery Court thou camest to seek for 
fame, 

And prove thy puissant arms as seems thee 
best became.” 

Well worthy, then, was that “ Fai- 
re ymp,” as Heavenly Contemplation 
said, however now accounted Elfin’s 
son, 

To aide a virgin desolate—fordonne; ” 
and after those hands—as yetunstain- 
ed—but to be deep died in blood 
of the enemies of the Cross— 
haye been cleansed — among the 
saints, 

** Shalt be a saint, and thine own nation’s 

* friend att 
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And patrone ;—thou St George shalt 
called bee, 

Sr Geonrce or Mery. Encianp, the sign 
of victoree.”” 


And who may be the lady in 
mourning weeds, riding on a white 
ass, with a dwarf behind her, for 
whose sake, and that of her impri- 
soned parents, the Knight of the Red- 
Cross will fight with the dragon? 
Her name we afterwards are told is 
Una, and in her is shadowed Chris- 
tian Truth, in the unity of the faith. 
“ Endeavouring to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.”— 
“There is one body and ong spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling.” “Till we all come 
in the UNITY OF THE FAITH, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, into a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.” She rides on an ass, the 
emblem of humility ; and in a higher 
and more mystical sense we see the 
allusion to the prophet Zechariah, 
and Matthew the disciple and apos- 
tle. “Rejoice greatly, O daughter 
of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jeru- 
salem: behold thy king cometh unto 
thee: he is just, and having salvation; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 
** Behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee, meek and sitting upon an 
ass, and a colt, the foal of an ass.” 
Una wears a black stole on account 
of her parents’ misfortunes; and who 
were her parents? We are told, 
after a little while, as we shall see, 
that 


“‘ She, by descent, from royal lineage came 
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Of ancient kings and queens, that had, of 
yore, 

The sceptre stretched from east to west- 
ern shore, 

And all the world in their subjection 
held.” 


And she tells Prince Arthur, far on 
in her calamities, which we shall 
hear of anon, that while the favour- 
able heavens did not envy their feli- 
cities, her parents, 


“ Did spread their rule through all the 
territories, 

Which Phison and Euphrates floweth by, 

And Gehon’s golden waves doe wash con- 
tinually.” ° 


[Nov. 


Who, then, were they—Una’s pa- 
rents—the parents of Christian 
Truth? Verily, it is a mystery. 
The scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament? They were long shut 
up in a brazen castle—by the dragon 
—and who but the Red-Cross Knight 
set them free? Yet other explana- 
tion may be simpler, and scarcely less 
high. Adam—says the wise and re- 
ligious Uptoun—* was king of Eden,” 
(Una comes from Eden, and to Eden 
she returns, ) “ and universal king by 
parental authority ; but by the pre- 
vailing power of that infernal fiend, 
he forfeited his right. The restora- 
tion of lost Eden was reserved for 
the Messiah, the second Adam, 
imaged in this Christian knight.” 

And now, gentle reader, we are 
prepared to look together upon the 
first Apparition of the Red-Cross 
Knight and 


* Heavenly Una with her milk-white 
lamb.” 


** A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine, 








— 





Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, 
The cruel markes of many’ a bloody fielde ; 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield : 

His angry steede did chide his foming bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : 

Full iolly knight he seemed, and faire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 


** And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore, 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him ador’d : 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 

For soveraine hope, which in his helpe he had, 
Right, faithfull, true he was in deede and word ; 
But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad; | 
Yet nothing did he’ dread, but ever was ydrad. 
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~ ** Upon a great adventute he was bond, 
That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 
(That greatest glorious queene of Faery lond, ) 
To winne him worshippe, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly thinges he most did crave : 
And ever, as he rode, his hart did earne 
To prove his puissance in battell brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to learne ; 
Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and stearne. 


** A lovely ladie rode him faire beside, 

Upon a lowly asse more white than snow ; 

Yet she much whiter ; but the same did hide 
Under a vele, that wimpled was full low; 

And over all a blacke stole shee did throw : 

As one that inly mourned, so was she sad, 

And heavie sate upon her palfrey slow ; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had ; 

And by her in a line a milk-white lambe she Jad. 


** So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 

She was in life and every vertuous lore; 

And by descent from royall lynage came 

Of ancient kings and queenes, that had of yore 

Their scepters stretcht from east to westerne shore, 

And all the world in their subjection held ; 

Till that infernal feend with foule uprore 

Forwasted all their land, and them expeld ; 

Whom to avenge, she had this knight from far compeld. 


*¢ Behind her farre away a dwarfe. did lag, 

That lasie seemed, in being ever last, 

Or wearied with bearing of her bag 

Of needments at his backe. Thus as they past, 

The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast, 

And angry Iove an hideous storme of raine 

Did poure into his lemans lap so fast, 

That everie wight to shrowd it did constrain ; 

And this faire couple eke to shroud themselves were fain. 


** Enforst to seek some covert nigh at hand, 

A shadie grove not far away they spide, 

That promist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 

Whose loftie trees, yclad with sommer’s pride, 

Did spred so broad, that heaven’s light did hide, 

Not perceable with power of any starr : 

And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 

With footing worne, and leading inward farr : 

Faire harbour that them seems ; so in they entred arre.” 





The Champion—the Patron of 
True Holiness —the Red-Cross 
Knight — the “ tall clownish young 
map,” who had hitherto led an in- 
nocent and obscure life—as the first 
Apostles of Christ had done—a tiller 
of the earth—thinking himself some 
Faery’s son, but sprung from lineage 
of Saxon kings—Georgos—for whom 
was reserved the high destiny of 
St George of merry as ae 
means it, O Neophyte! in the mys- 
teries of the Faery Queen—to say 
of him that he was —— 


*€ Ycladd in mighty armes and silver 
shielde, 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did 
remaine, 

The cruel marks of many a bloody fielde ; 

Yet armes till that time never did he 
wield.” 


He had “ put on the whole armour 
of. God,”—* having his loins girt 
with righteousness, and having on 


_ the breast-plate of righteousness” — 


“above all things taking the shield 


* of faith whereby he shall be able to 
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quenchall the fiery darts of the wick- 
ed ”—* and having taken the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God.” They are called “ mighty 
arms and silver shield,’ by Spenser 
after St Paul. “The weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but 
micuty through God to the pulling 
down strongholds.” And what are 
those “ old dints that still remain 
the marks of many a bloody field ?” 
The old dints inflicted by all the 
fiery darts of the wicked since first 
Christian panoply was worn. “These 
were the arms,’ says Upton, who 
knew both Spenser and Milton so 
well, and his Bible still better, “ which 
Michael wore when he routed the 
Great Dragon,” that Dragon figura- 
tively which our knight is going to 
attack, and in these very arms Mil- 
ton dresses the Messiah. 


“ He, in celestial panoply all armed 
Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 
Ascended.” 


Such is the Allegory—it is most 
beautiful—endeared to us atonce are 
these typical abstractions of Christian 
Holiness and Christian Truth. But 
our hearts are likewise moved to- 
wards them already as persons; we 
feel that never were there more fit 
companions—and that both are be- 
loved of heaven. Whatever may as- 
sail Una, nothing shall have power 
to injure her—pure of all spot and 
blemish, now and for ever. 


** And by her in a line a milk-white 
lamb she led.” 


That lamb we never see again! It 
was a thought that rose and passed 
away from the poet’s soul; but the 
image had shown us the character of 
Una in her simplicity, as if it had 
been a dove that hung for a moment 
over her head, and while a voice 
spake, disappeared—“ This is my 

laughter, in whom I am well plea- 
sed.” Though according to Romance 
and Chivalry—the mould in which 
the poem is cast—Una, like any other 
“ errant damozel,” is attended by 
a Dwarf, it seems to us, and we hope 
we are right, that her dwarf is 
ow such a one as might be 
attendant on Truth—cautious—nay, 
timid, yet not afraid—feeble, but 
faithful, and in all dangers devoted 
to his Lady and his Lord. No mis« 
shapen black dwarf thralled to hated 
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service—but willing to walk behind 


that “ snowy Palfrey,” and though 
lagging far behind, yet never beyond 
call—and though wearied with 
“ bearing her bag of needments at 
his back”—her needments and no 
more—knowing that ’twas no unrea- 
sonable burden—and that, when it 
was laid aside at night, the sounder 
because of it would be his sleep. He 
had accompanied Una from Eden— 
he had led then to the Court of 
Faery the warlike steed on which 
her Champion was to ride—and we 
are made to feel—if we but think— 
that there is no one so insignificant 
that he may not be a useful follower 
in the train of Truth. 

They have been enticed unawares 
into “ the wilderness and labyrinth of 
the world,” as old Upton finely 
says—for we must not forget, in our 
personal interest for the lady and 
her knight, the continued allegory 
of the poem—to shelter themselves 
from wind and rain—which, how- 
ever fierce, was harmless—as are 
the worst storms of adversity that 
in time blow over—in Error’s Wood. 
How naturally is their entrance de- 
scribed— 


‘© And foorth they passe, with pleasure 
forward led, 
Joying to heare the birdes sweete har- 


mony, 

Which therein shrouded from the tempest 
dred, 

Seemd in their song to scorne the cruell 
sky. 

Much can they praise the trees so straight 
and hy,” &c. 


Our knight, quoth Upton Sage, 
“ has got into a wood, where he 
amuses himself till he loses his way.” 
And what is his amusement? To 
admire the scenery on every side, 
and to note the name and nature of 
every fair-seeming tree. Spenser’s 
description of the trees is imitated 
from Chaucer; but it reminds us too 
of similar descriptive enumerations 
by Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Statius, 
Silius Italicus, and Claudian. “Me- 
thinks,” says Upton, “that Spenser is 
superior to all the poets who have 
indulged their luxuriant fancy in 
such descriptions, because his ale- 
gory so naturally led him to the 
subject; for what are those trees 
but the various amusements and 
errors of human life?” That is right. 
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But what saith Warton, whom loving 
as we do, we are sorry to quote 
so often but mildly to reprehend? 
“ Spenser, perhaps, in having given 
us this minute and particular enu- 
meration of various trees, has incur- 
red a smaller share of censure than 
the Roman authors. In some of 
them, indeed, such a description will 
be found superfluous and imperti- 
nent; but upon this occasion it is 
highly consistent, and indeed expe- 
dient, that the poet should dwell for 
some time on the beauty of this grove, 
in describing its variety of trees, as 
that circumstance tends to draw 
the Red-Cross Knight and his com- 
panion farther into the shade, till 
at length they are imperceptibly 
led into the Cave of Error, which 
stood in the thickest part of it; in 
short, his description is so far from 
being puerile or ill-placed, that it 
seems to improve and help out the 
allegory.” What more would he 
have had? Whatever is, is right; 
and yet Warton most absurdly speaks 
of Spenser having “incurred a 
smaller share of censure” than the 
Roman authors, whose descriptions 
were “superfluous and impertinent.” 
But do, pray, attend to what follows 
—and that too from a man not only 
of fine taste and sound judgment, 
but even of genius. “ Notwithstand- 
ing this may be affirmed in commen- 
dation of Spenser, yet Iam apt to 
think, that the impropriety of in- 
troducing such a description, "would 
not have appeared a sufficient rea- 
son to our poet, why he should not 
have admitted it; for his judgment 
was 8o greatly overwhelmed by his 
imagination, that he could never 
neglect the opportunity of a good 
description whenever it possessed 
itself.’ Any thing more absurdly un- 
just than that we never read out of 
an article in a modern review. This 
is the old story—the old-woman’s 
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charge against ever at poet who 
delights to walk M4 the A oreer of 
imagination. His imagination over- 
whelms his judgment—as.used to be 
said of Shakspeare—till Schlegel, in 
the name of all the rational part of 
mankind, declared that his judgment 
was perfect, and that imped and 
flown by it, his imagination soared into 
“the highest heavenof invention,” and 
—we are speaking now for ourselves 
—returned to the lower regions with 
unflagging and unfatigued wings. 
Suffice it now to’ say ot Spenser as 
of Shakspeare, that “ while he never 
neglected an opportunity of a good 
description,” it was because that 
there can be no bad opportunity for 
any thing good—and he that goes out 
of his way for nothing, or the mere 
pleasure of poetizing or prosing, is a 
fool. But Edmund Spenser was no 
fool—and there is not an inoppor- 
tune description in the Faery Queen. 
This earth is full of shade and 
shelter—loveliest umbrage wherein 
the weary wayfarer may lie down 
and rest—nor suspect that he has 
laid his head on the aspic’s hole. 
Even Una, Truth herself, knows 
not—so exceeding fair the scene— 
that this is Erreur’s Wood. The 
birds sing them in beneath the roof, 
“not pierceable by power of any 
star.” On its confines pleasant music 
is heard from thoughtless creatures, 
merry amid-pauses of the thunder— 
who—( what an exquisite expression 
of the feeling of perfect security !) 


* Seemed in their song to scorn the cruel 
sky.” 


For a while Holiness and Truth 
suspect no evil; but surely nothing 
can be more characteristic of them 
and of the Dwarf, than the descrip- 
tion of the discovery they make of 
the enemy, and the danger into 
which they have been heedlessly be- 
trayed. 


* Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 

Untill the blustering storme is overblowne ; 

When weening to returne whence they did stray, 

They cannot finde that path, which first was showne, 
But wander too and fro in waies unknowne, 

Farthest from end then, when they neerest weene, 

That makes them doubt their wits be not their owne: 
So many pathes, so many turnings seene, 

That, which of them to take, in diverse doubt they beene. 


* At last resolving forward still to fare, 
Till that some end they finde, or in or out, 
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That path they take, that beaten seemed most bare, 
And like to lead the labyrinth about ; 

Which when by tract they hunted had throughout, 
At length it brought them to a hollowe cave, 

Amid the thickest woods. The champion stout 
Eftsoones dismounted from his courser brave, 

And to the dwarfe a while his needlesse spere he gave. 


“¢ Be well aware,’ quoth then that ladie milde, 

* Lest sudden mischiefe ye too rash provoke ; 

The danger hid, the place unknowne and wilde, 

Breedes dreadful doubts ; oft fire is without smoke, 

And perill without shew : therefore your stroke, 

Sir Knight, with-hold, till further tryall made.’ 

* Ah, ladie,’ sayd he, ‘ shame were to revoke 

The forward footing for an hidden shade : 

Vertue gives her selfe light through darknesse for to wade." 


“ ¢ Yea, but,’ quoth she, ‘the perill of this place 
I better wot then you: Though nowe too late 
To wish you backe returne with foul disgrace, 
Yet wisedome warnes, whilest foot is in the gate, 
To stay the steppe, ere forced to retrate. 

This is the wandring Wood, this Errours Den, 
A monster vile, whom God and man does hate; 
Therefore I read beware.’—‘ Fly, fly,’ quoth then 


The fearfull dwarfe ; ‘this is no place for living men.’” 


But the youthful knight would 
enter “the darksome hole,” and by 


“ A little glooming light, much like a 
shade,” 

he saw the monster 

“ Half like a serpent horribly displayd, 

But th’ other half did woman’s shape 
retain, 

Most loathsome, filthy, foul, and fall of 
vile disdain.” 


Philosophers and bards have de- 
scribed her; and she has, from old, 
appeared to all their eyes the same 
hideous deformity. Hesiod, Dante, 
Milton, Spenser—use almost the 
same words in painting her, the off- 
spring of night and Erebus—or if 
not her, some sister shape, as foul, 
as fair, and as fatal. They all make 
the monster half woman half serpent. 
To Echidna, in her den, Hesiod 
gives the dark eyes and beauti- 
ful cheeks of a nymph; below, she 
is voluminous, in vast trails, speck- 
led, and deadly. Milton remember- 
ed Spenser in drawing his picture 
of Sin— 

** Woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast—a serpent arm’d 
With mortal sting.” 
And both remembered Dante— 


** La faccia sua era faccio d’ uom giusto, 
Tanto benigna avea di fuor la pelle ; 
E d@’ un serpente tutto |’ altro fasto.” 


¢ 


And Dante remembered Dio, who 
writes of the monster on the Lybic 
ocean—the Sea of Sand with its Syr- 
tes—“ To uty reocwmey yuvaixeiov, nas To 
xara ray ogis.” ButSpenser expatiates 
on the dam with the thousand poison- 
ous dugs, on her brood, their birth 
and nourriture, and on the sole sure 
means and method of crushing, ex- 
tirpating, and sweeping away the 
whole hideous hubbub from the 
floor. *“ Our poet,’ quoth Jortin, 
“paints very strong here, and Lon- 
ginus would have blamed him for 
it, as he blamed the author of the 
Aspis”—for presenting an image not 
terrible but odious; but Longinus, 
we affirm, would have had more 
sense than to do any such thing. 
Soon as on Error’s small fry shone 
the “uncouth light” of the knight’s 
“ glistening armour,” 


*‘ Into her mouth they crept, and sudden 
were all gone.” 


These wretches, coming out of the 
mouth, and creeping in again, areima- 
ged from Revelations—* And I saw 
threeunclean spirits, like frogs, come 
out of the mouth of the dragon, and 
outof the mouth of the beast, and out 
of the mouth of the false prophet; for 
they are the spirits of devils.” Up- 
started their dam, and rushed out to 
assail the entering light, but, sore 
afraid, would have turned back,’ ' 
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** For light she hated as the deadly bale,” 


had not the valiant Elf leapt upon 
her, and sheared her shoulder with 
his sword. In an instant she is 
wound round his body; and his 
lady cries, 


“Now, now, sir knight, shew what ye 
bee ; 

Add faith unto your force, and be not 
faint. 

Strangle her, else she sure will strangle 
thee.” 


He “ grypt her gorge,” and she fell 
off from about him ; but 


“ Therewith she spewd out of her filthy 
maw 

A floud of poyson horrible and blacke, 

Full of great lumps of flesh and gobbets 
raw, 

Which stunck so vildly that it forst him 
slacke 

His grasping hold, and from her turn him 
backe: 

Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 

With loathly frogs and toads, which eyes 
did lacke, 

And creeping sought way in the weedy 
gras; 

Her filthie parbreake all the place defiled 
has. 


Then “she poured out of her hel- 
lish sink,” a spawn of small ser- 
pents, black as ink, that crawled like 
worms about his legs; and though 
they could not hurt, encumbered 
him sorely, till, by one great stroke, 


——*‘* From her body full of filthy sin 
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He raft her hatefull heade without re- 
morse : 


A streame of cole-black blood forth gushed 
from her corse.” 

Some serpents, in their own way, 
are beautiful, and we should be sor- 
ry to see them slain in their own 
woody wilderness, where no human 
foot does right to wander, and 
where they live like the beautiful 
leopards and tigers on their own 
provided prey. From pitying we 
could bring ourselves to love the 
serpent, poor fellow, if he would 
but promise not to sting; and to do 
him justice, he stings but when you 
tread on him, or when he suspects 
as much, and even then gives a warn- 
ing hiss or rattle—at least some of 
the most deadly do—though, we 
believe, the deadliest one of all— 
the cobra-capello, curse him, bites 
mute. But heaven forbid we should 
have one atom of pity—love seems 
to be out of the question—though 
woman’s face is fatal—for such a 
serpent as Spenser’s. Throttling 
and tail-treading won’t do for her— 
and if you suffer her to embrace you 
with “ folds implicit,” a thousand to 
one you are a dead man, though your 
wife calls out, 

‘* Strangle her, else sure she will strangle 
thee.” 

Behead her, or you die. Heart she 

has none—all guts and brains. Nor 

heed her spawn—for, their dam once 

dead, Spenser tells you how her 

spawn behave—they eat her up! 


“ Her scattred brood, soone as their parent deare 

They saw so rudely falling to the ground, 

Groning full deadly all with troublous feare, 

Gathred themselves about her body round. 

Weening their wonted entrance to have found 

At her wide mouth ; but being there withstood, 

They flocked all about her bleeding wound, 

And sucked up their dying mother’s bloud, 

Making her death their life, and eke her hurt their good. 


“ That detestable sight him much amazd, 


To see th’ unkindly impes of heaven accurst 

Devoure their dam ; on whom while so he gazd, 

Having all satisfide their bloudy thurst, 

Their bellies swolne he saw with fulnesse burst, 

And bowels gushing forth ; well worthy end 

Of such as dranke her life, the which them nurst. 

Now needeth him no longer labour spend, 

His foes have slaine themselves, with whom he should contend.” 


Where, all this. while, was Una? 
Not,far off was Truth... The radiant 
angel. stood, a little way jn among 


the trees, with the trembling dwarf 
near her side; and now that heaven 


had given Holiness the victory, sh 
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approached to greet him with a few 
words, that must have “sunk like 
music in his heart.” 


*¢ Well worthy be you of that armoury, 

Wherein ye have great glory wonne this 
day!” 

The Red-Cross Knight remounts his 

warlike steed, the lady her snowy 

palfrey, the dwarf takes up his bag 

of needments, which we may be- 

lieve he had laid down, and follow- 

ing “the beaten path” again, they all 

issued into open day. 

** He passed forth, and new adventures 
sought ; 

Long way he travelled, before he heard of 
ought.” 

That last is a meaning line. The 
Christian knight, who has killed 
Serpent Errour in single combat at 
the mouth of her own den, in her 
own wood, finds the paths of this 
world, for a long time far and wide, 
free from all obstacles, incumbran- 
ces, and dangers—and pursues his 
unobstructed, and it may be event- 
less, journey in peace. But let him 
not, even with Truth by his side, 
forget that there are other evils be- 
sides Errour, and that there is One 
who can assume any shape, going 
about continually, seeking whom he 
may devour. 

You wiil remember how, in Para- 
dise Lost, Milton shows us Satan, in 
disguise ‘of an unfallen spirit, de- 
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ceiving even Uriel, the Regent of 
the Sun. 


‘* So spake the false dissembler unper- 
ceived ; 

For neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will, through heaven 
and earth. 

And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion 
sleeps 

At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 

Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks 
no ill 

Where no ill seems.” 


Invisible, except to God alone! 
Therefore our Saviour in the wilder- 
ness knew the Tempter in the shape 
of an 

** Aged man in rural weeds 

Following, as seem’d, the quest of some 
stray ewe, 

Or withered sticks to gather, which might 
serve 

Against a winter’s day, when winds blow 
keen, 

To warm him, wet returned from field at 
eve. 


Invisible, except to God alone! 
Therefore, now, the Red-Cross 
Knight and Una, though he was Ho- 
liness and she was Truth, discerned 
not Archimago—the old hypocrite— 
the Father of Lies—who had been a 
liar from the beginning—in the 
harmless-looking pilgrim that met 
them on the waste. 


** At length they chaunst to meet upon the way 


An aged sire, in long blacke weedes yclad, 

His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 

And by his belt his booke he hanging had ; 

Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad ; 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in shew, and voide of malice bad ; 

And all the way he prayed, as he went, 

And often knockt his brest, as one that did repent. 


** He faire the knight saluted, louting low, 

Who faire him quited, as that courteous was 5 

And after asked him, if he did know 

Of strange adventures, which abroad did pas. 

‘ Ah! my dear sonne,’ quoth he, ‘ how should, alas! 
Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 

Bidding his beads all day for his tresp4s, 

Tydings of warre and worldly trouble tell ? 

With holy father sits not with such thinges to mell. 


‘¢ © But if of daunger, which hereby doth dwell, 
And homebredd evil ye desire to heare, 

Of a straunge man I can you tidings tell, 

That wasteth all this countrie farre and neare.” 
* Of such,’ saidhe, ‘ I chiefly doe inquere; 
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And shall thee well rewarde to shew the place, 
In which that wicked wight his dayes doth weare : 
For to all knighthood it is foule disgrace, 
That such a cursed creature lives so long a space.’ 


‘* « Far hence,’ quoth he, ‘in wastfull wildernesse 
His dwelling is, by which no living wight 

May ever passe, but thorough great distresse.’ 

‘ Now,’ saide the ladie, ‘ draweth toward night ; 

And well I wote, that of your later fight 

Ye all forwearied be ; for what so strong, 

But, wanting rest, will also want of might ? 

The sunne, that measures heaven all day long, 

At night doth baite his steedes the ocean waves emong. 


‘* ¢ Then with the sunne take, sir, your timely rest, 
And with new day new worke at once begin : 
Untroubled night, they say, gives counsel best.’ 

* Right well, Sir Knight, ye have advised bin,’ 
Quoth then that aged man; ‘ the way to win 

Is wisely to advise: now day is spent; 

Therefore with me ye may take up your in 

For this same night.” The knight was well content ; 
So with that godly father to his home they went. 


** A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Downe in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 

Far from resort of people, that did pas 

In traveill to and froe : a little wyde 

There was an holy chappell edifyde, 

Wherein the hermit dewly wont to say 

His holy things each morne and eventyde ; 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountain welled forth alway. 


‘* Arrived there, the litle house they fill, 

Ne looke for entertainement, where none was; 
Rest is their feast, and all thinges at their will 
The noblest mind the best contentment has. 

With faire. discourse the evening so they pas ; 

For that olde man of pleasing wordes had store, 
And well could file his tongue, as smooth as glas ; 
He told of saintes and popes, and evermore 

He strowd an Ave-Maury after and before.” 


The picture is perfect. Nowonder “The noblest mind the best contentment | 


they are deceived; yet something 
seems to say to us—though not to 
them—* beware.” Something there 
is, that might give rise to strange 
apprehensions, in the sight of one 
old man, all by himself in the house- 
less wild, in such a garb and such a 
light; yet his talk is such as not to 
ull, but to prevent suspicion ; and 
what unhallowed thought could be 
in such a cell! 
** Thereby a christall streame did gently 
play,” 
Which from a sacred fountain welled forth 
alway.” 


The fountain was sacred—for it 
was not Archimago who bade it flow, 


has ” 


is a magnanimous line, to be written 
in letters of gold—and worn on the 
breast as a Christian amulet. 

Una is in her chamber—and in 
his the Red-Cross Knight — both 
fast asleep; and Archimago opens 
his book of spells. 


“Then choosing out few words most 
horrible, 

(Let none them read,) thereof did verses 
frame, , : 

With which, and other spelles like terrible, 

He bade awake black Plutoe’s griesly 
dame ; 

And cursed Heaven, and spake reproach- 
ful shame 
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Of ‘highest God, the Lord of life and 
‘Tight. 

A bold bad man, that dar’d to call by name 

Great Gorgon, prince of darkness and 
dead night, 

At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is 
put to flight.” 

Nothing like that either in Homer 
or Virgil! Spenser, at that hour, 
saw farther than they ever did, into 
the heart of the blackness of their 
own mythology. Who is Great Gor- 
gon? The same of whom he else- 
where speaks, 

“ Thou wast’ begot in Demogorgon’s 
hall.” 2 

And who is Demogorgen? What 

means what Milton calle “the dread- 

ed name of Demogorgon?”. No- 

body knows—or knowing, could 

tell. Spenser, in another place, says, 


« Where. _Demogorgon in dull darkness 
* «pent, 
Far from the view of gods and. heaven’s 


bliss, 
The hideous Chaos keeps.” 
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Lucan and Statius speak of Him— 
the terrible nameless deity—~when 


they introduce magicians threaten- 
ing the infernal gods. 


“ Scimus enim et quicquid dici, noscique 
timetis, 

Et turbare Hecaten, ni te, Thymbree, 
vererar, 

Et triplicis mandi summum quem scire 
nefastum.” 


According to Boccace, he is the 
prince and head of all the Gentile 
deities. Damogorgon, then saith 
Upton, with a shudder, is the Dz. 
mon, according to Lucan, gui Gor- 
gona cernit apertam—or the Demon 
OF THE GoRGONS. 

At that name, legions of spirits 
“out of deepe darkness dredde,” 
flutter round the head of Archimago, 
* like little flies ;” and choosing “ the 
falsest two,” he keeps the ane to do 
other work, and sends the other.to 
the house of Morpheus. 


‘* He making speedy way through spersed ayre, 

And through the world of waters wide and deepe, 

To Morpheus’ house doth hastily repaire, 

Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 

And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 

His dwelling is, there Tethys his wet bed 

Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe, 

In silver deaw, his ever-drouping hed, 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spred. 


‘* Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 

The one faire fram’d of burnisht yvory, 

The other all with silver overcast ; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye, 
Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle sleepe. 

By them the sprite doth pass in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 
In drowsy fit he findes; of nothing he takes keepe. 


** And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne. 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 

Might there-be heard ; but careless Quiet lyes, 
Wrapt in eternal silence farre from enimyes. 


Spenser here makes. Morpheus the 
god of sleep; Ovid, in his eleventh 


metamorphosis, by whom .Spenser,, aim drenched in seemiug death; but 


Somnia, or children of Somnus. 
Both are best, The False Fly finds 


was inspired, and whom. he, far threatening him ‘ with the dreaded 
transcends, makes him one. of the. .pame.of Hecate,” he sees him “lift 
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ing up his lompish head,” and com- 
mands him, from Archimago, to send 
a “ fit false dream.” The god obeys ; 


calls 


‘* A diverse dreame out of his prison 
darke ;” 


and the Fly taking it up, bears it on 
his little wings to his lord. 
Here is the Poetry and the Philo- 


 sophy of Sleep and Dreams. The 


earth is not so deep as man's mind. 
The house of Morpheus is the pa- 
lace of the soul. His bed is on the 
brain. At the bidding of evil (and 
bless God! of good, too, and with 
other issue) he lifts up his “lomp- 
ish head,” and delivers to false flies 
diverse dreams, that distract and 
drive people mad. Yet, 

‘* O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

By Mary Queen the sleep was given, 
She sent the blessed sleep from heaven 
That slid into my soul.” 
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So said Coleridge in his “ Ancient 
Mariner,” and whe does not envy 
Morpheus—in spite of all Spenser 
says—as he is lulled by the stanza 
where 


* Careless Quiet lies, 
Wrapt in eternal silence, far from ene- 
mies.” 

We must not hate Morpheus, whom 
all of us have so often had surely rea- 
son to bless—because Archimago 
obliged him to abuse his power ; but 
with a deeper hatred we must curse 
Archimago for having thus devil- 
ishly perverted God’s most gra- 
cious law, disturbed that divine or- 
dinance, and turned against us mi- 
serable mortals, even 


“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep !” 


But what does Archimago with the 
“diverse dream,’ “the fit false 
dream,” and with that falser fly ? 
You shall hear. 


‘© Who all this while with charmes and hidden artes, 
Had made a Lady of that other Spright, 
And fram’d of liquid ayre her tender partes, 
So lively, and so like in all mens sight, ; 
That weaker sence it could have ravisht quight : 
The Maker selfe, for all his wondrous witt, 
- Was nigh beguiled with so goodly sight. 
Her all in white he clad, and over it 
Cast a black stole, most like te seeme for Una fit. 


** Now when that ydle Dreame was to him brought, 
Unto that Elfin knight he bad him fly, 

Where he slept soundly void of evil thought, 

And with false shewes abuse his fantasy ; 

In sort as he him schooled privily. 

And that new creature, borne without her dew, 

Full of the Makers guyle, with usage sly 

He taught to imitate that Lady trew, 

Whose semblance she did carrie under feigned het. 


‘¢ Thus, well instructed, to their worke they haste ; 
And, comming where the Knight in slomber lay, 
The one upon his hardie head him _plaste, 

And made him dreame of loves and Justfull play ; 
That nigh his manly hart did melt away, 

Bathed in wanton blis and wicked joy. 

Then seemed him his Lady by him lay, 

And to him playnd, how that false winged boy 





Her chaste hart had subdewd to learne dame Pleasures toy. 


st And she her selfe, of beautie soveraigne queene, 
Fayre Venus, seemde unto his bed to bring 

Her, whom he, waking, evermore did weene 

To bee the chastest flowre that aye did spring 

On earthly brauinch, the daughter of a king, 

Now a loose leman to vile service bound : 

And eke the Graces seemed all to sing, 

Hymen Ié Hymen, downcing all around ; 

Whylst freshest Flora her with yvie girlond crownd, 
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‘« In this great passion of unwonted lust, 

Or wonted feare of doing ought amis, 

He starteth up, as seeming to mistrust 

Some secret ill, or hidden foe of his : 

Lo, there before his face his Ladie is, 

Under blacke stole hyding her bayted hooke ; 

And as halfe blushing offred him to kis, 

With gentle blandishment and lovely looke, 

Most like that Virgin true, which for her Knight him took, 


‘* All cleane dismayd to see so uncouth sight, 

And half enraged at her shamelesse guise, 

He thought have slaine her in his fierce despight ; 
But, hastie heat tempring with sufferance wise, 

He stayde his hand ; and gan himselfe advise 

To prove his sense, and tempt her faigned truth. 
Wringing her hands, in wemens pitteous wise, 

Tho can she weepe, to stirre up gentle ruth 

Both for her noble blood, and for her tender youth. 


** And sayd, ‘ Ah, Sir, my liege lord, and my love, 
Shall I accuse the hidden cruell fate, 

And mightie causes wrought in heaven above, 

Or the blind god, that doth me thus amate, 

For hoped love to winne me certaine hate ? 

Yet thus perforce he bids me do, or die. 

Die is my dew; yet rew my wretched state, 

You, whom my hard avenging destinie 

Hath made iudge of my life or death indifferently : 


** © Your owne deare sake forst me at first to leave 

My fathers kingdom’—There she stopt with teares ; 
Her swollen heart her speech seemd to bereave ; 

And then againe begun; ‘ My weaker yeares, 

Captiv'd to fortune and frayle worldly feares, 

Fly to your fayth for succour and sure ayde : 

Let me not die in languor and long teares.’ 

‘ Why, dame,’ quoth he, ‘ what hath he thus dismayd ? 
What frayes ye, that were wont to comfort me affrayd ?’ 


** * Love of yourselfe,’ she saide, ‘ and deare constraint, 
Lets me not sleepe, but waste the wearie night 

In secret anguish and unpittied plaint, 

Whiles you in carelesse sleepe are drowned quight.’ 
Her doubtfull words made that redoubted Knight 
Suspect her truth ; yet since no’ untruth he knew, 

Her fawning love with foule disdainefull spight 

He would not shend ; but said, ‘ Deare dame, I rew, 
That for my sake unknowne such griefe unto you grew : 


eee 


Assure your selfe, it fell not all to ground ; 

For all so deare, as life is to my hart, 

I deeme your love, and hold me to you bound : 
Ne let vaine fears procure your needlesse smart, 
Where cause is none; but to your rest depart.’ 

Not all content, yet s 1 she to apy 
Her mournefull plaintes, beguiled of her art, 

And fed with words, that could not chose but please : 
So, slyding softly forth, she turnd as to her ease. 





** Long after lay he musing at her mood, 

Much griev'd to thinke that gentle Dame so light, 

For whose defence he was te shed his blood. 

At last dull wearines of former fight 

Having yrockt asleepe his irksome spright, 

That troublous, Dreame gan freshly tosse his braine 
With bowres, and beds, and ladies deare delight : 

But, when he saw his labour all was vaine, 

With that misformed Spright he backe returnd egaine.” 
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Read this a thousand, and a thou- 
sand times; and it will still be felt 
to be more and more beautiful—in 
its pathos sublime. Archimago did 
not dare to try to disturb Una’s 
sleep. He knew that no power on 
earth, or in the bowels of the earth, 
or in deepest hell, could, even in a 
dream, with unhallowed thought, 
or impure feelings, perplex the 
brain, or agitate the heart of holy 
Truth. But the Red-Cross Knight 
was still assailable, even although 
he had lain down in that heavenly 
armour. He had, indeed, put on 
the new man—but the old was not 
dead—“ the offending Adam” was 
yet in his blood; and he, from whom 
nothing of evil is hid in man’s heart, 
hoped to betray him to sin and 
death, by the semblance of what 
was dearest to him on this side 
heaven—of his own Una—all clad in 
white—and with her black stole cast 
over it—led thither by Venus self, 
the sovereign queen of beauty—by 
his bedside, —e at midnight— 
and offering earthly love in the guise 
of heavenly truth! 


“He thought to have slain her in his 
fierce despight.” 


But not all at once, even in that 
misery, could he hate his Una, worth- 
less as she seemed and wicked ; for 
he sees how she wrings her hands 
and weeps. The Semblance 


“ hath stirred up gentle rath 
Both for her noble blood and for her 
tender youth ;” 


too like Una in her purity to be 
more than suspected of untruth— 
and since no untruth he knew 


“ Her fawning love with foul disdainful 
spight 
He would not shend ;” 


and tries to believe and disbelieve ac- 
cording to the loyalty of his magna- 
nimous heart. The Semblance sees 
that she cannot thus prevail; and 
leaves him first to his waking grief, 
and then to the work impure of dis- 
tempered sleep. What were all the 
temptations of St Anthony to this? 

Had the sorcerer suffered him to 
have his natural sleep, the Red-Cross 
would have shaken from his. brain 
all memory of that phantom jn the 
morning light— . 
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‘© And cheerful Chanticleer with his note 
shrill 

Had warned once that Phebus fiery 
carre, 

In hast was climbing up the easterne hill, 

Full envious that night so long his roome 
did fill.” 


For even in that dream—and sure- 
ly it could be no more—though Una 
seemed arrayed in all her living 
beauty—he would not “do the gentle 
creature wrong” but drew comfort 
from some unknown depth of love 
in his soul, which the poet lets us 
believe was there unlocked —as if 
the nobility of his nature could not 
suffer him to believe in what he 
feared even to forgive—for even for- 
giveness itself, implying blame, 
might have seemed unjust—and yet 


* Long after lay he musing at her mood, 

Much grieved to think that gentle dame 
so light, 

For whose defence he was to shed his 
blood!” 


True Love of Truth struggling, in 
the alternate stagnation and storm of 
sleep, with temptations and trials, 
now unintelligible and now incre- 
dible, and now blasting the brain 
and withering the heart with flash- 
ings too eye-searing not to be real, 
and agonies too soul-searching not 
to belong to the waking world ! 


‘“ That feigning Dreeme and that faire- 
forged Spright” 


tell Archimago of their ill success ; 
and he resolves in broad day-light, 
to abuse, and in rejoicing morn, 
the senses of the Knight by horrid 

lamoury—to shew him Una and a 

aramour “ knit in Venus’ shame« 
ful chain.” This is no dream— 
whatever might have been the vision 
of the night—but a deception. . Yet 
in the following description we are 
made to feel as if the Red-Cross 
knew not whether he was or was 
not in the waking world. The sud- 
denness of his wakening, “ as one 
aghast with feends or damned 
sprights;” the secret bed of guilt, 
in which Una and her paramour 
seem to lie, * covered with darkness 
and misdeeming night;” the mood 
in which the Knight sees the shroud- 
ed sin—“ the eye of reason was with 
rage» yblent;” his:being hindered 
from Lilling them, not by pity but 











704 
the Tempter’s self; his returning to 
his bed as if he had been walking 
in his sleep ; all wears with it a drea- 
risome and ghastly air—as if all 
might be false imagination ;—and as 
we sce him “ eating his stout heart,” 


Spenser, No. II, 





[Nov. 


we remember—and there is a sort 
of dim comfort in the thought—that 
the night was already wellnigh gone 
—for that, some time before, Chanti- 
cleer had warned that Phebus was 
climbing the East. Do you so read 


“ Yrksome of life and too long-lingering with us the passage ? 
night,” 
‘¢ Eftsoones he took that miscreated Faire, 
And that false other Spright, on whom he spred 
A seeming body of the subtile aire, 
Like a young Squire, in loves and lustyhed 
His wanton daies that ever loosely led, 
Without regard of armes and dreaded fight ; 
Those two he tooke, and in a secrete bed, 
Covered with darknes and misdeeming night, 
Them both-together laid, to ioy in vaine delight. 





* Forthwith he rumnes with feigned-faithfull hast 

Unto-his: guest, who, after troublous sights 

And dreames, gan now to make more sound repast ; 
Whom suddenly he wakes with fearful frights, 

As one aghast with feends or damned sprights, 

And to him calls; ‘ Rise, rise, unhappy swaine, 

That here wex old in sleepe, whiles wicked wights 

Have knit themselves in Venus shameful chaine : 

Come, see where your false Lady-doth her honour staine.’ 


‘* All in a maze he suddenly up start 

With sword in hand, and with the old man went ; 
Who soone him bronght into a secret part, 
Where that false couple were full closely ment 

In wanton lust and leud enbracément : 

Which when he saw, he burnt with gealous fire ; 
The eie of reason was with rage yblent ; 

And would have slaine them in his furiotis ire, * 
But hardly was restreined of that aged sire, 
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‘* Retourning to his bed in torment great, 

And bitter anguish of his guilty sight, 

He could not rest; but did his stout heart eat, 

And wast his inward gall with deepe despight, 

Yrkesome of life, and too long lingring night. 

At last faire Hesperus in highest skie 

Had spent his lampe, and brought forth dawning light ; 
Then up he rose, and clad him hastily ; 

The dwarfe him brought his steed; so both away do fly.” 


“So both away do fly!”” Nolast The Red-Cross does not say “ God 
look at Una! She is utterly vile. bless him”—nor thank Hypocrisy for 
He thinks not of reproaching, for- his night’s lodging. He fled as Hes- 
giving, or killing her; but fliesaway perus “ brought forth the dawning 
from—Truth. The false flies—the fight” but Una—the true Una 
forged true-seeming Lies—and the she rose not till it was perfect day. 
diverse dreams—so serviceable,have The very imagination of sin-tm her, 
returned to “ deep darkness dredd,” ‘serves but to brighten her ‘angelic 
and the house of Morpheus. Is Ar- ‘purity; and in her sorrow she is 
chimago in his cell? We know not. ‘above our tears. 


** Now when the rosy-fingered: Mdtning ‘faire, 
Weary of aged Tithones éaffron' bed, 

Had spread hér’putplé robe through dewy aite 
And the high hile*Pitan discoveréd 5) Lo" 9 
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oe & 2! 3 'The royall-virgin shooke off drousyhed ; née n9T od 

vo d&nd; rising: fiathoutef her baser bowre, «.; ? hae -oie 

Lookt.for her knight, who far away was fled, 7" 
‘And, for her dwarfe, that wont to waite each howre :-— 
. Then gan she-wail and weepe to see that woefulstowre. 


** And after him she rode with so much speede, 
As her slowre beast could make; but all’in‘vaine ; 
For him so far had borne his lightefoot steede, 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce disdaine, 

That him to follow was but fruitless paine.; 

Yet she her weary limbes would never rest ; 

But every hil and dale, each wood and plane, 

Did search, sore grieved in her gentle brest, 





He so ungently left her, whonie she loved best.” 


In this desertion the Allegory itself 
is affecting ; but without heeding the 
Allegory, it wounds us as if it were 
a desertion in the world of our hu- 


man heart. And the more because: 


of the delusion, to which that-noble 
spirit became a sacrifice, having 
been such as could hardly have 


_ failed, we feel, to succeed against 
_ ourselyes—or man born of woman. 
' But think of it all in its double 


sense, and it will-be found--perfect. 
For Hell itself could not have pre- 
vailed against Truth, if the Red- 
Cross had made greater advances 
towards Holiness—and understood 
the character of Truth, as well as he 
loved it. There were certain cir- 
cumstances that, even at the worst, 
might and should have aroused sus-< 
picion that he was played upon by 
evil spirits. The Semblance told a 
lie when she said, 

‘* Your own dear sake forst me at first 

to leave 

My father's kingdom,” 

for he first saw Una’s face in the 
Faery court. Now one lie is as 
good as a thousand; and a lie like 
this, had he not been losing his un- 
derstanding, would have convicted 
the:false-Una. We believe, however, 
that Spenser, throughout this part of 
the temptation, meant to shadow 
forth the mystery of the visitations 
we; aressinvoluntarily subject to in 
the world.of dreams—as the humane 
Banquo’s: sleep was haunted by in- 
human :tho » that. would not be 
driven, off-- he snight that Duncan 
was murdered by Maebeth., If the 
Red-Cross was really awake, then 


he was not blameless in, not Jeaping. 


up at that lie, aid showing Madam 
the door. Had he done s0, white 
wimple and black stole would have 


been seen-to'be but painted air, and 
within them-~nothing. Farther— 
though it is not easy to disbelieve 
one’s own. ¢yes—it ought to be as 
- difficult to. disbelieve one’s own soul 
—andif:he believed’ that Una was 
false, he ought:to~have that instant 
disbelieved God: Then—who was 
that Squire? .And how had he come 
80 Opportunely and so noiselessly 
to those out-of-the-world cells? 
Had the Red-Cross looked for him 
at dawn he would have found him 
not—but seen Una sleeping as sound 
and as innocentas ‘4 child. Had he 
—éven in ragé—collared old Archi- 
mago—he would have frightened the 
hypocrite into a fit—perhaps of ab- 
sence—for we shall see by and by 
that even a Sarazin overthrew him, 
and laughed to see the bald pate, 
fitter for a cowl than a helmet, as 
he stripped him of his lying arms, 
The hermitage itself would have 
shrunk into a pile of sand, less than 
that in an hour-glass. 


‘* The guilefull false enchanter parts 
The Red-Crosse knight from Truth : 

Inte whose stead faire Falshood steps, 
And workes him woefull ruth.” 


Saint George having forsaken 
Una, falls into the toils of Duessa. 
“ Still flying from his thoughts and 
jealous feare : ; 
Will was his guide, and griefe led him 
astray,” 
when, he chanced to meet, “ all 
armed, to paint a huge . Sarazin, 
sy wou lyri Sin i 
The, Faithless was not, without -his 
leman, ibemscamen = 
‘§ddlee hada faire companion of his way, 
eA goodly Jady clad in,scarlot red, 
Purfled, with gold, and: pearle of rich 
i iat assay, a g@ & 
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And like a Persian mitre on her hed 

Shee wore, with crowns and owches gar- 
nished, 

The which her lavish lovers to her gave: 

Her wanton palfrey all was overspread 

With tinsel trappings, woven like a wave, 

Whose bridle rung with golden bells and 
bosses brave. 


With fair disport and courting dalliaunce 

She entertainde her lover all the way ; 

Bat when she saw the knight his speare 
advaunce 

She soone left off her mirth and wanton 


play, 

And bad her knight addresse him to the 
fray ; 

His foe was nigh at hand.” 


They fight; and at length the 
Sarazin, crying, “ curse on_ that 
crosse,” hews off part of the Chris- 
tian’s crest; whereat 


“ The sleeping spark 
Of native vertue gan eftsoones revive ;” 


and St George cleaves the head of 
Sansfoy. Duessa flies fearfully away, 
but, overtaken, implores mercy, and 
melts the conqueror by an artful 
story of her griefs, and wrongs, and 
innocence. 


* The wretched woman, whom unhappy 
howre 

Hath now made thrall to your com. 
mandement, 

Was (oh! what now availeth that I 
was!) 

Born the sole daughter of an emperour ; 

He that the wide West under his rule has, 

And high hath set his throne where Ti- 
beris doth pass. 


He, in the first fowre of my freshest age, 

Betrothed me unto the onely haire 

Of a most mighty king, most rich and 
sage 5 

Was never prince so faithful and so faire, 

Was never prince so meeke and debon- 

_ naire. 

But, ere my hoped day of spousal shone, 

My dearest lord fell from high honor’s 
staire, 

Into the hands of hys accursed fone, 

And cruelly was slaine: that shall I ever 
mone.” 


She then goes on, with many tears, 
to tell that the body of her betrothed 
had been hidden in some unknown 
place, and that for many years she 
had wandered insearch of it through- 
out the world—a virgin widow—till 
she chanced to fall into the hands of 

, that Sarazin who led her perforce 
away, 


No, IIL. 


[Nev. 


‘“‘ But yet never could win 
The fort that ladies hold in sovereigne 
dread,” 


Sansfoy was the eldest of three bro- 

thers, “all three bred of one bad 

sire ;” the youngest, Sansioy, and he 

between, Sansloy. A bloody bro- 

therhood — Faithless, Joyless, and 

Lawless—all doomed to bite the 

dust. 

“ Faire lady! heart of flint would rew 

The undeserved woes and sorrowes which 
ye shew. 

Henceforth in safe assurance may ye 
rest, 

Having both found a new friend you to 
ald, 

And lost an old foe that did you molest : 

Better new friend than an old foe is said : 

With chaunge of chear, the seeming-sim- 
ple maid 

Let fall her eien, as shamefast, to the 
earth 

And yielding soft, in that she nought 
gainsaid. 

So forth they rode, he feining seemly 
merth, 

And she coy lookes: so dainty, they say, 
maketh dearth.” 


How unlike his own lady-love 
whom he has forsaken, she with 
whom he now rides away to. shame 
and loss of honour and captivity ! 
Gorgeously apparelled in her scar- 
let robes, and with jewelled ‘mitre 
on her head, can she be compared 
with Una in her white wimple and 
sable stole, with not so much as one 
single pearl in her hair? They are 
both royally born, but Una’s parents 
were king ahd queen of Eden, 
Duessa is the sole daughter of the 
Emperour of Rome. And who was 
he? The Infallible, before whom 
kings and princes bowed and were 
fain to kiss his feet. The crowns 
and owches that garnished her Per- 
sian mitre, and which her lavish 
lovers gave, came from the Roman 
ey ge and the Gothic kings who 
had been her devotees and her 
slaves. But Una had never received 
any such love-gifts or tokens as 
these; she had but one lover, and 
he had forsaken her, and left her 
all by herself—without even her 
dwarf—“ wandering in woods and 
forests.” The scarlet lady sat proud- 
ly’on her proud palfrey, the white 
lady meekly, i 
* Upon a lowly ass more white than 

snow,” 
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Tears and floods of tears Duessa 
shed, and many sighs and sobs she 
fetched, and her bosom heaved high 
as it would burst its band of gold. 
Una had a dim wet eye for ruth and 
pity, but her “ feelings did often lie 
too deep for tears;” when she wept 
it was as if she smiled—and at all 
times, whether grief or joy touched 
her heart, her breast was still. Duessa 
had words at will, flowing and flow- 
ery, and her speech was richest 
music; but Una’s words were few 
and simple, she syllabled them 
sweetly as if she were somewhat 
sad, and her voice was soft and low, 
“an excellent thing in woman.’ 
Had the Red-Cross not been blind 


“ with jealous feare” he would have’ 


seen on Duessa’s approach, how 


“ With faire disport, and courting dal- 
liaunce, 
She entertainde her lover all the way ;” 


and he would have remembered how 
Una used to ride by his side, look- 
ing up to his face with her holy eyes. 
She in scarlet declared that she 
was a virgin—she in white had no 
thought of 


“* The fort which ladies hold in sove- 
reigne dread,” 


for she had come from Eden, where 
all are. pure. 

The story told by Duessa, whom 
we have seen decked out as the 
scarlet whore in the Revelation, is 
made up of truth and falsehood— 
the most dangerous kind of lie. It 


_ is true that ehe was an emperor's 


daughter, or rather the offspring of 
the Pope, and that she was betrothed 
to a mighty king, who was untimely 
slain. Vor Upton asks pertinently, 
“is not the allegory, that the Pope 
designed to make himself universal 
bishop over the Greek and Eastern 
churches, as he had already over the 
Western ; but, before this could be 
completed, the Greek and Eastern 
Christians fell under the power and 
cruelties of the Saracens and the 
Turks?” 

The first incident after this that 
befalls—dim, ghastly and woeful— 
inspires us with compassionate hor- 
rer at:the danger of the Red-Cross, 
infatuated by the enchantments, of 
the hag. To screen themselyes from 
the heat, they sit down below the 
shadows of two goodly trees, - 
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“ And thinking of those braunchés greene 
to frame P 


A girlond for her dainty forhead fit, 

He pluckt a bough, out of whose rifte 
there came 

Small drops of gory bloud, that trickled 
down the same.” : 


A piteous yelling voice beseeches 
him not to tear “‘ my tender sides in 
this rough rynd embard,” and then 
tells the tale of such rueful impri- 
sonment—the voice of one “once a 
man, Fradubio, now a tree.” Poor 
Fradubio, who had lived always in 
doubt and wavering—his name sig- 
nifying want of faith—had been the 
lover of Freelissa, a maiden, as her 
name imports, of weak and frail na- 
ture. relissa was beautiful; but 
Fradubio, having fallen under the 
same enchantment as the Red-Cross 
Knight, forsook her for Duessa, who, 
by her hellish science, had breathed 
a deforming mist over her face, 
making her loathsome to her lover, 
while she herself seemed to shine 
with celestial charms. 


** Eftsoones I thought her such as she 
me told, 

And would have kild her; but with 
faigned paine 

The false witch did my wrathfull hand 
withhold : 

So left her, where she now is turnd to 
treén mould.” 


Fradubio then enjoyed Duessa, 


‘* Till on a day (that day is everie prime, 

When witches wont do penance for their 
crime) 

I chaunst to see her in her proper hew, 

Bathing her selfe in origane and thyme: 

A filthy foule old woman I did vew, 

That ever to have toucht her I did deadly 
rew.” 


The “devilish hag perceived his 
thoughts by changes of his chear,” 
and having besmeared his body in 
sleep with wicked herbs and oint- 
ments, brought him to this desert 
waste, and enclosed him in these 
wooden walls, by the side of his Free- 
lissa, where 


«© Banisht from living wights, our wearie 
duiés we waste.’ 

* Bat How long time,’ said then the El- 

fin knight, 1 BE 

‘ Aré ‘you in this ‘misformed hous to 
well?’ “ 

‘We may ‘not chaunge,’ quoth he, ‘ this 
evill plight, ! 
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Tilhwe be bathed in a living well; 

That is the terme prescribed by the spell.’ 

* O how,’ sayd he, ‘ mote I that well out 
find, 

That may restore you to your wonted 
well?’ 

‘ Time and suffised fates to former kynd 

Shall us restore; none else from hence 

may us unbynd.’”’ 


The good knight, “full of sad fear 
and ghastly dreriment,” at this sad 
speech of the living tree, thrusts the 
bleeding branch into the ground, and 
closes the wooden wound with fresh 
clay, that he might be innocent from 
that blood—and, turning-to his lady, 
finds her dead with fear. 


** Her seeming dead he fownd with 
feigned feare, 

As all unweeting of that well she knew, 

And paynde himselfe with busie care to 
reare 

Her out of carelesse swowne, Her eye- 
lids blew ; 

And dimmed sight, with pale and deadly 
hew, 

At last she up gan lift; with trembling 
cheare 

Her up he tooke, (too simple and tootrew,) 

And oft her kist. At length all passed 
feare, 

He set her on her steede, and forward 
forth did beare.”’ 


There must be some profound 
cause in our being for the popular 
and romantic fiction of the imprison- 
ment of human life within the bole 
and rind of a tree, with the suffer- 
ings, and groaus, and droppings of 
blood, when any of the branches are 
torn away. What else can it be than 
a dim, or rather vivid commentary 
on our sympathy with vegetable 
life! Old Homer never fells a fair 
spreading poplar by the side of a 
river, even in a simile, without 
much tenderness for the tree, as 
well as for the beautiful young man 
to whom it is likened; and Words- 
worth bids us “touch gently, for 
there is a spirit in the leaves.’ Or 
is the fiction an embodied illustra- 
tion of our own life in death—our 
notion of what we should feel when, 
yet retaining our consciousness, sub- 
jected to the indignities of the grave ? 


‘* Even in our ashes live their wonted 
fires.” 


We all remember the voice Virgil 
gives to poor Polydore ; of Ovid the 
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*¢ Parce, precor; ; nostrum laniatur >in’ 
arbore corpus ;” 


in Ariosto, the ghost speaking from 
his treén mould to Ruggiero of the 
witchcraft of Alcina; in Tasso and: 
Dante, instances of the same tratis- 
formation, or imprisonment of flesh 
in wooden walls; and in Shakspeare 
what Prospero tells Ariel ef his du- 
rance hard by the witch Sycorax. 


‘* Into a cloven pine, within whose reft 
Imprison’d, thoa didst painfully remain 
A dozen year.” 


But in Spenser the description is 
the finest of them all, and also the 
moral. It cannot be read without 
our being, like the knight himself, 
who hears the voice, “ full of sad 
feare and ghastly dreriment.” There 
is something shockingly witch-like 
in Duessa’s non-avoidance of the two 
wretched trees, and’in her bringing 
a new victim to hear the tale of 
their misery and of her own change 
every prime, into a foul, filthy, eld 
woman. 


‘* Her neather partes mishapen, mon- 
struous, 

Were hidd in water, that I could not see, 

But they did seeme more foule and hide- 
ous 

Then woman's shape man would believe 
to bee,” 


Her the Red-Cross kisses out of a 
swoon—but Una’s lips he had never 
thought of kissing; before that night 
of false wicked dreams it was hea- 
ven to him but to touch her hand! 

And where now is Una? As if 
his heart were overcome by the sor- 
rows of the sainted being of his ima- 
gination, Spenser exclaims : 


** Nought is there under heav’ns wide 
hollownesse 

That moves more deare compassion of 
mind, 

Then beautie brought 'unworthie wretch- 
ednessea, 

Through Envie’s snares, or Fortune's 
freaks unkind. 

I, whether lately through her brightness 
Llynd, 

Or through alleageance and fast fealty, 

Which I do owe unto all womankynd, 

Feele my hart prest with so great agony 

When such I see, that all for pitty I 
could dy.” 


The: gentle. Edmund! How we 
leve him.as- we read these words! 
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This °it is to be a great peet.. He 
owes fast fealty unto all womankind, 


Spenser. 


“ for fairest Una’s sake.” Inher, in 
Truth, he sees the nature God gave 
them all, were they but suffered to 
retain their innocence! “ For pitty 
I could dy.” We believe that holy 
writ. From the. depth of our own 
souls comes a sympathetic response. 
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Our hearts, like his, are “ empas- 
sioned deep” to think of Una di-! 
vorced in despair, 


769° 


“ Though true as touch, though daughter 
of a king.” 


And yet we have no cause to weep 
—for Truth is at all times under the 
eye of Heaven. 


** Yet she, most faithfull ladie, all this while 
Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd, 

Far from all peoples preace, as in exile, 

In wildernesse and wastfull deserts strayd, 

To seek her knight ; who, subtily betrayd 

Through that late vision which th’ enchaunter wrought, 
Had her abandond : she, of nought affrayd, 

Through woods and wastnes wide him daily sought ; 


- Yet wished tydinges none-of him unto her brought. 


‘* One day, nigh wearie of the yrkesome way, 
From her unhastie beast she did alight ; 

And on the grasse her dainty limbs did lay 

In secrete shadow, far from all mens sight ; 

From her fayré head her fillet she undight, 

Aud layd her stole aside : her angels face, 

As the great eye of Heayen, shyned bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 

Did never mortall eye behold such heavenly grace. 


‘* Tt fortuned, out of the thickest wood 

A ramping lyon rushed suddeinly, 

Hunting full greedy after salvage blood : 

Soone as the royall virgin he did spy, 

With gaping mouth at her rau greedily, 

To have attonce deyourd her tender corse : 

But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 

His bloody rage aswaged with remorse, 

And, with the sight amazed, forgat his furious forse. 


** Instead thereof he kist her wearie feet, 

And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong ; 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 

O how can beautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong! 
Whose yielded pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long, 
Her heart gan melt in great compassion ; 

And drizling teares did shed for pure affection. 


‘¢ © The lyon, lord of everie beast in field,’ 
Quoth she, ‘ his princely puissance doth abate, 
And mightie proud to humble weake does yield, 
Forgetfull of the hungry rage, which late 

Him prickt, in pittie of my sad estate :— 

But he, my lyon, and my noble lord, 

How does he find in cruell hart to:hate 

Her, that him lov’d, and.ever most adord 


As the God of my life? 


why hath he me abhord ?’ 


‘* Redounding teares did choke th’ end of her plaint, 
Which softly eechoed from the:neighbour wood ; 
And, sad to see her sorrowfull ednstraint, 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood ; 
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With pittie calmd, down fell his angry mood. 

At last, in close hart shutting up her payne, 
Arose.the virgin borne of heavenly brood, 

And to her snowy palfrey got agayne, 

To seeke her strayed champion if she might attayne. 
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“ The lyon would not leave her desolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong gard 

Of her chast person, and a faythfull mate 

Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 

Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward; 


And, when she wakt, he wayted diligent, 
With humble service to her will prepard ; 
From her fayre eyes he took commandément, 
And ever by her lookes conceived her intent.” 


What a picture! We have seen it 
pant. and beautifully too, by co- 
ours on canvass; but never nearly 
so beautiful as here in the light of 


words. 


* And made a sunshine in the shady 
place.” 


A line of itself sufficient to make the 
whole world in love with Truth. In 
that utter stillness of solitude there 
is no danger—no fear; when of a 
sudden out leaps the lion. 

** Her angels face, 
As the great eye of heaven shyned bright ;” 


nor is that magnificent image felt 
to be too magnificent for her perfect 
loveliness; and we wonder not that, 
with the sight amazed, 


* He kist her wearie feet, 
And lickt her lily hands with fawning 
tong.” 


That the lion knows a virgin, and 
will hurt her not, is felt to be no 
fable ; and can the heart of man con- 
ceive any higher thought than Una’s 
calmness at that moment, her free- 
dom from all fear, even from sur- 
prise, as if she at once accepted the 
pity of the noble animal as her due, 
and as characteristic of his nature! 
And then the turn of her heart at 
that unappalling sight, towards him 
who had forsaken her— 


* But he, my lyon, and my noble lord, 

How does he find in cruell hart to hate 

Her that him lov’d and ever most adord, 

As the God of my life? why hath he me 
abhord ?” 


/ No anger—only tenderest reproach ! 
Her dwarf has left her—but another 
companion of her way Providence 
hath sent from the heart of the wood 
—another ward of her wandering, and 


another watcher of her sleep. Truth 
takes Courage, and in all Humility 
seeks after Holiness; nor will her 
quest be in vain, even if Courage 
dies, for other guards and other 
avengers shall start from the horrid 
shades, and she and her Christian 
Hero, when remorse and penitence 
have restored him to sanity, and his 
sins have been cleansed in the living 
well, shall arrive in Eden at last. 
Long travelled she thus attended 
through deserts wide—nor saw there 
trace of any living wight—till follow- 
ing a tract on the trodden grass, un- 
der the foot of a mountain, she espied 
a damsel slow-footing with a pot of 
water on her shoulder—who, on be- 
ing accosted, flung it down and fled, 


‘*¢ For never in that land 
Face of fayre lady she before did view, 
And that dredd lyon’s looke her cast in 
deadly hew.”’ 


This damsel is Abessa, ‘‘ daughter of 
Corceca slow.’ And who can 
Abessa be but Superstition—and who 
Corceca but blind Devotion? Cor- 
ceca that is—as sage Upton saith— 
Cui cecum est cor—in allusion to 
what the apostle writes —“ whose 
foolish heart was darkened,” ‘‘ whose 
understanding is darkened, being 
alienated from the life of God, 
through ignorance that is in her, be- 
cause of the blindness of the heart.” 
Una arrives at their house, and finds 
the door shut; but 


** her unruly page, 
With his rude clawes the wicket open 
rent, 
And let her in; where of his cruel rage 
Nigh dead with feare and faint astonish- 
ment 
She found them both in darksome cor- 
ner pent ; 
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Where that old woman day and night did 
pray 


Upon her beads, devoutly penitent : 

Nine hundred Pater nosters every day, 

And thrice nine hundred Aves, she was 
wont to say.” 


Una and her lion take a night’s’ 


lodging; but 

“Now when Aldeboran was mounted 
hye, 

Above the shinie Cassfopetas chaire, 

And all in deadly sleepe did drowned lye, 

One knocked at the dore, and in would 
fare: 

He knocked fast, and often curst and 
sware, 

That ready entraunce was not at his 
call.” 

This was Kirkrapine, a stout and 

sturdy thief, who robbed churches 

of their ornaments, and poor men’s 

boxes of their due reliefs, and holy 

saints of their rich vestments, and 

priests of their habiliments—at mid- 

night, when men careless slept, and 

none kept in safety the holy things— 

and all his sacrilegious plander he 

bestowed on Abessa, with whom, in 

secret, he committed whoredom, and 

fed her fat with feast of offerings,— 

‘And plenty, which in all the land ‘did 
grow 3 

Ne spared he to give her gold and rings.” 

“ OF those .fearefull women. none 

durst rize,” and Kirkrapine breaks 

open the door, when suddenly 

‘* His bleeding heart is in the venger’s 
hand, 

Who streight him rent in thousand 
peeces small,” 


At morning 
“Up Una rose, up rose the lion eke ;”” 
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And they pass forward on their jour- 
ney followed by Abessa and Corceca 
cursing and banning, and “ loudly 
braying, with hollow howling and 
lamenting cry,” and shamefully rail- 
ing on her, 

‘ And her accusing of dishonesty, 

That was the flowre of faith and chase 

tity.” 


And imprecating on her head 
plagues, and mischiefs, and long 
misery ; but Truth says nothing, nor 
heeds them at all, and Superstition 
and her blind mother return back to 
how! over the corpse of Kirkrapine. 
penser has chosen thus to shadow 
out the destruction of abbies and 
monkeries at the Reformation—and 
here the Lion plays the part of 
Henry VIII, the Defender of the 
Faith. Had he chosen, he might 
have shadowed out the same de- 
struction magnificently, but he pre- 
fers doing it meanly; and ’tis a 
strange, wild, blind, abandoned 
place Una visits for one night. The 
air is stagnant with vice and polla- 
tion; and the hideous loves of 
Abessa. and Kirkrapine, with the 
rivity of her old blind mother, 
ea horrid ending beneath those 
savage paws. 

Abessa and Corceca meet,Archi- 
mago, who has assumed the sem- 
blance of the Red-Cross, and of his 
heavenly arms and armour ; and on 
— from them tidings of Una, 
he follows and overtakes her, but 
keeps his distance, “because, of 
that wild champion by her side,” 
She, too, spies, “ by his like-seeming 
shield, her knight,” 


“* And weeping said, ‘ Ah! my long-lacked lord, 
Where have ye bene thus long out of my sight ? 
Much feared I to have bene quite abhord, 

Or ought have done, that ye displeasen might ; 

That should as death unto my deare heart light: 

For since mine eie your joyous sight did mis, 

My chearefull day is turnd to chearlesse night, 

And eke my night of death the shadow is : 

But welcome now, my light, and shining lamp of bliss’ 


‘* He thereto meeting said, ‘ My dearest dame, 

Far be it from your thought, and fro my wil, 

To thinke that knighthood I so much should shame, 
As you to leave, that have me doved.stily 

And chose in Faery Court, of meere;good wily © 
Where noblest knights were to be fouad on.carthy,. 
The earth shall sooner leave her kindly. skil 

To bring forth fruit, and make eternal dearth, 
Then J leave you, my liefe, yborn of heavenly berth. 
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‘¢ * And sooth to*say, why I lefte you so long, 

Was for to seke adventure in straunge place ; 

Where Archimago said a felon strong 

To many knights did daily worke disgrace, 

But knight he now shall never more deface : 

Good cause of mine excuse ; that mote ye please 

Well to accept, and evermore embrace 

My faithfull service, that by land and seas 

Have vowd you to defend: now then your plaint appease.’ 
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** His lovely words her seemd due recompence 

Of all her passed paines; one loving howre 

For many years of sorrow can dispence : 

A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sowre. 

Shee has forgott how many a woeful stowre 

For him she late endurd ; she speakes no more 

Of past: true is, that true love hath no powre 

To looken backe; his eies be fixt before. 

Before her stands her knight, for whom she toyld so sore. 


** Much like as when the beaten marinere, 

That long hath wandred in the ocean wide, 

Ofte soust in swelling Tethys saltish teare ; 

And long time having tand his tawney hide, 

With blustring breath of heaven, that none can bide, 


And scorching flames of fierce Orion’s hound ; 

Svone as the port from far he has espide, 

His chearful whistle merily doth sound, 

And Nereus crownes with cups ; his mates him pledg around : ” 


We could not have thought it in 
our heart’s power to love Una better 
than we hac loved her from the first 
moment we saw her face. Yet this 
divine poet has the art, by a conti- 
nual series of the softest touches, 
to be for ever beautifying Truth. In 
her joy she asks no question of her 
“ion and her lord,” but simply, 


“Where have ye been thus leng out of 
my sight?” 


Her fear was that she had lost his 
affection—that he had fancied some 
flaw in her faith—and now reassured 
that he still loves her, to her there 
is no past. Sweet is reconciliation ; 
but sweeter far discovery that 
there has been no offence between 
dear friends, and that estrangement 
long lamented, has had nothing to 
do with their hearts. Here the cre- 
dulity of Una appears a part of her 
_— nature; and we see how 
Evil cannot help making them happy, 
even when plotting the misery of 
the good. For many years of sorrow 
can dispense “one loving houre,” 
and now it has renovated the whole 
being of the wanderer, though but a 
delusion and a dream. 
Archimago “ asks her what the 
Lion meant?” And we hopo he 


was satisfied with the answer; but 
eftsoones appears one pricking to- 
wards them in great rage, 


“ And on his shield Sanstoy in bloody 
lines was writ.” 


They encounter, and Una sees her 
knight sink before the Sarazin. She 
prays Sansloy to spare his life, but 
he rending up the helmet of his 
fallen foe, would have slain him 
straight, 


** But when he sees his age, 

And hoarie head of Archimago old, 

His hastie hand he doth amazed hold, 

And, halfe ashamed, wondred at the 
sight ; 

For that old man well knew he, though 
untold, 

In charmes and magick to have wondrous 
might, 

Ne ever wont in field, ne in round lists 
to fight.” 


Astonied he cries, “ Why, Archi- 
mago,lucklesse sire, what do I see ?” 
But Archimago is speechless—has 
nota word to throw to adog—and the 
cloud of death seems to sit on“‘those 
guileful dazed eyes of his.” Nor 
was it here i pretence—for he had 

ot a rude shock—and his senses 
ad gone a wool-gathering. Mr 
Todd observes that it “seems incon- 


—_—_ 
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sistent with Archimago’s skill not 
to have prevented the present dis- 
covery and defeat.” And perbaps it 
may; but it is satisfactory to think 
that by taking Archimago on the 
sudden, you may overthrow him like 
Sansloy. Sansloy was indeed a Sa- 
razin of the first magnitude, and a 
renowned man of war ; whereas you 
are of small stature, and an obscure 
man of peace. Yet be not dismay- 
ed; and, as the enemy approaches, 
with a pebble from the brook you 
may crush his skull. 

Archimago outwitted himself by 
assuming that disguise; and Spen- 
ser shows us, in his discomfiture, 
that it is dangerous for the Old 
One to ride about like a Chris- 
tian knight. It is well when the 
Devil makes himself contemptible. 
It was allowed him so cunningly to 
imitate the equipments of the Red- 
Cross Knight, that Una’s self could 
not discover the counterfeit; but 
when put to the proof, they wanted 
the etherial temper. The false glit- 
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ter was bright as the true glory; but 
to forge the substance of the armour 
of righteousness was beyond the 
power even of Archimago. He had 
neither the right sort of materials, 
nor the right sort of fire to create 
the Silver shield and the Bloody Cross. 
He knew the worthlessness of the 
visionary manufacture in which his 
carcass was encased; and 


‘* Did faint through feare, 
To taste th’ untryed dint of deadly steele.” 


We cannot help laughing at the na- 
tural surprise of the Sarazin as he 
is about to put the knife to his 
throat, at the line 


‘* Ne ever wont in field, ne in round lists 
to fight,” 
we almost pity the poor Pope, and 
but that we are ashamed of him, 
would drop a pensive tear on his 
shaven crown. Satan was never a 
good horseman—but about the time 
of the Reformation, with him the 
age of chivalry was gone. 
Sansloy seizes Una— 





** But her fiers servant, full of kingly aw 
And high disdaine, whenas his soveraine dame 
So rudely handled by her foe he saw, 
With gaping jaws full greedy at him came, 
And, ramping on his shield, did. weene the same 
Have reft away with his sharp-rending clawes: 
But he was stout, and lust did now inflame 
His corage more, that from his griping pawes 
. He hath his shield redeemed, and forth his swerd he drawes. 


an teks ‘© then too weake and feeble was the forse 
Of salvage beast, his puissance to withstand ; 

For he was strong, and of so mightie corse, 
As ever wielded speare in warlike hand ; 
And feates of armes did wisely understand. 
Eftsoones he perced through his chaufed chest 
With thrilling point of deadly yron brand, 
And launcht his lordly hart: with death opprest 
He ror'd aloud, whiles life forsooke his stubborne brest. 


‘* Who now is left to keepe the forlorne maid 
From’ raging spoile of lawlesse victor’s will? 
Her faithfull gard remov'd; her hope dismaid ; 
Her selfe a yielded pray to save or spill ! 
He now, lord of the field, his-pride to-fill, B51 
With foule reproaches and disdaineful spight; 4; 
_, Mer vildly entertains ; and, will or-nill, . (+ ,))sf¢ 
“~~ Beares her away upon his courser light : 
re ’ “Her prayers nought prevaile ; his rageig more of might. 


 %  @ And all thé way, with great lamenting paine, od it ae 

Ria ale And pitéous plaintes, she filleth his dull eares, ,...,, ¥ 

ree i mina ati ‘could riven have in twaine;  ...405 « | 1oiawieh 

2°%Nod aie DOR Sak, iF | ee * a6 wiatess 
M  .gait dustleoe o way she welsiwith Rowing featess i. _ egsiuiod 
ues! ainiaga ” ti tadi 29 isedo bho! 9, ago aw Daf TABI ff 
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: But he, earag‘d with rancor, #fothing heares. 
Her servile beest yet would not leave her 80, 
But follows her far off, ne ought he feares 
To be partaker of her wandring woe, 
More mild in beastly kind, then that her beastly foe.” 


It is painful to see the Lion die ; 
«but his.death is not igneble; and 
salvage beast, though magnanimous, 
must yield to lawless human might. 
He has done to Una all the service 
his nature could ; and henceforth she 
mitst have higher aid or perish, 
Yet we shall see how the very Sa- 
tyrs—the wild men of the woods— 
won by her civilizing beauty, would 
not suffer to see her wronged ; and 
a Magnificent Apparition 

will come to save lier, and give 
‘liberty to the eaptive—Pendragon’s 
Son, with “haughtie helmet horrid 


_all Leer 
We said that we hoped Una’s an- 
.swer was satisfactory to Archimago, 
when “ he asked her what that Lion 
meant ;” and we cannot choose but 
quote for your consideration the 
words of Upton. “The poet leaves 
Una (at the close of Canto Third, 
which we have now reached) in the 
highest distress—her defender is 
slain, and she is in the hands of Law- 
less Lust. The Defender of the Faith, 
I think, naturally leads us (as king- 
doms and kings are imaged by their 
arms) to England and our English 
kings. Unais forsaken by her pro- 
per protector, and takes up, in her 
unsettled state, with the Lion. 
Christian Truth was in a very un- 
settled state during the reigns of 
King Henry VIIL and of Edwatd 
VI. But after their death, she was 
entirely in the will and power of 
the Lawless Victor. And for whom 
is her redemption reserved ? For 
the Prince who fights under the aus- 
pices of the Faery Queen? Does 
not the Allegory all appear plain ? 
And is not this delightful poem one 
‘continued allegory,’ with historical 
alliisions to his own country ?” 
And now, géntle and sage readers 
, ee + 
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—for gentle and sage ye must be 


who have on our pages been com- 
muning with the gentle and sage 
spirit of Spenser—for a month fare- 
well! Fear not for Una. The Syl- 
vans 


¢ Will save from outrage worse than death 
The Ladie of the Land.” 


We bid you not not pity her; for 
there is a holy pleasure in tears. 
The pity that fills the heart for suf- 
feriog-Truth is-a high emotion, and 
turns to trast in heaven. Therefore, 
be comforted ; for, dishevelled though 
they be, Sansloy shall not have pow- 
er to hurt one of those golden hairs. 
Her head will again be seen shining 
calm as a star. Weep, then, for 
Una—for there is joy in grief. You 
have wept a thousand and a thousand 
times for Cordelia, though you knew 
she was happy in heaven with the 
father for whom she died. And in 
Cordelia you beheld the beautifullest 
image of filial love. As often have 
you wept for Desdemona—and at 
those dying words of hers— 


“ Nobody; I myself; farewell ! 
Commend me té my kind lord! O, 
farewell,” 


the holy falsehood told the depth 
of forgiveness in a wife’s heart— 
while the Image of Conjugal Love 
reflected the spirit of the skies. 
Yet, verily, sometimes when the 
heart sinks, those tragedies are felt 
to be too doleful; and we would 
fain disbelieve that there had ever 
been beneath the sun such deaths. 
Una! Woman-though she seem to 
be, you smile through your tears to 
know that she is an angel; and that 
Christian Truth, though arrayed in 
eafthly weeds, is Immortal. Once 
more, farewell. 
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